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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT ?—PART THE LAST. 


BY PISISTRATUS OAXTON. 


[The Author reserves the Right of Translation] 


OHAPTER IV. 


“Tmmunis aram si tetigit manus, 
Non sumptuosa blandior hostia, 
Mollivit aversas Penetes, 
Farre pio et saliente mica.”—Horart. 


Ir.is the grey of the evening. Fair- 
thorn is sauntering somewhat sullenly 
along the banks of the lake. He has 
missed, the last three days, his walk 
with Sophy—amissed the pleasing ex- 
citement of talking at her, and of the 
family in whose obsolete glories he 
considers her very interest an obtru- 
sive impertinence. He has missed, 
too, his more habitual and less irri- 
tating conversation with Darrell. Jn 
short, altogether he is put out, and 
he vents his spleen on the swans, 
who follow him along the wave as 
he walks along the margin, intimat- 
ing either their affection for himself, 
or their anticipation of the bread 
crumbs associated with his image— 
by the amiable note, half snort and 
half grunt, to which change of time 
or climate has reduced the vocal 
accomplishments of those classical 
birds, so pathetically melodious in 
the age of Moschus and on the banks 
of Cayster. 
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“ Not a crumb, you unprincipled 
beggars,” growled the musician. 
“You imagine that mankind are to 
have no other thought but that of 
supplying you with luxuries! And 
if you were asked, in a competitive 
examination, to define mx, your bene- 
factor, you would say—‘ a thing very 
low in the scale of creation, without 
wings or even feathers, but which 
Providence endowed with a peculiar 
instinct for affording nutritious and 
palatable additions to the ordinary 
aliment of Swans!’ Ay, you ma 
grunt; I wish I had you—in a pie!’ 

Slowly, out through the gap be- 
tween yon grey crag and the thorn- 
tree, paces the doe, halting te drink 
just where the faint star of eve shoots 
its gleam along the wave. The musi- 
cian forgets the swans and quickens 
his pace, expecting to meet the doe’s 
wonted companion. He is not disap- 
pointed. He comes on Guy Darrell 


where the twilight shadow falls dark- 
1 
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est between the grey crag and the 
thorn-tree. 

“Dear Fellow Hermit,” said Dar- 
rell, almost gaily, yet with more than 
usual affection in his greeting and 
voice, “you find me just when I 
want you. I am as one whose ey¢s 
have been strained by a violent con- 
flict of colours, and your quiet pre- 
sence is like the relief of a return to 
green. I have news for you, Fair- 
thorn. You, who know more of my 
secrets than any other man, shall be 
the first to learn a decision that must 
bind you and me more together—but 
not in these scenes, Dick. 


* Ibimus—ibimus! 
Supremum 
Carpere iter, comites, parati!’” 


“What do you mean, sir?” asked 
Fairthorn. “My mind always mis- 
gives me when I hear you quoting 
Horace. Some reflection about the 
certainty of death, or other disagree- 
able subjects, is sure to follow !” 

“Death! No, Dick—not now. 
Marriage-bells and joy, Dick! We 
shall have a wedding!” 

“ What! You will marry at last! 
And it must be that beautiful Caro- 
line Lyndsay! It must—it must! 
You can never love another! You 
know it, my dear, dear master? I 
shall see you, then, happy before I 
die!” 

“Tut, foolish old friend!” said 
Darrell, leaning his arm tenderly on 
Fairthorn’s shoulder, and walking on 
slowly towards the house. “How 
often must I tell you that no mar- 
riage-bells can ring for me!” 

“But you have told me, too, that 
you went to Twickenham to steal 
a sight of her again; and that it 
was the sight of her that made you 
resolve to wed no one else. And 
when I have railed against her for 
fickleness, have not you nearly fright- 
ened me out of my wits, as if no one 
might rail against her but yourself? 
And now she is free—and did you 
not grant that she would not refuse 
your hand, and would be true and 
faithful henceforth? And yet you 
insist on being—granite!” 

“ No, Dick, not granite; I wish I 
were |” 

“Granite and pride,” 
Dick, courageously. 


persisted 
“If one chips 
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a bit off the granite, one only breaks ° 
one’s spade against the pride.” 

‘* Pride !—you too!” muttered Dar- 
rell, mournfully; then aloud, “ No, 
it is not pride now, whatever it might 
have beeneven yesterday. But I would 
rather be racked by all the tortures 
that pious inquisitors ever invented 
out of compassion for obstinate here- 
tics, than condemn the woman I have 
so fatally loved to a penance the 
misery of which she cannot foresee, 
She would accept me—certainly! 
Why? Because she thinks she owes 
me reparation—because she pities 
me. And my heart tells me that I 
might become cruel, and mean, and 
vindictive, if I were to live day by 
day with one who created in* me, 
while my life was at noon, a love 
never known in its morn, and to feel 
that that love’s sole return was the 
pity vouchsafed to the nightfall of 
my age. No; if she pitied, but did 
not love me, when, eighteen years ago, 
we parted under yonder beech tree, 
I should be a dotard to dream that 
woman’s pity mellows into love as 
our locks become grey, and Youth 
turns our vows into ridicule. It is 
not pride that speaks here; it is 
rather humility, Dick. But we must 
not now talk of old age and bygones. 
Youth and marriage-bells, Dick! 
Know that I have been for hours 
pondering how to reconcile with my 
old-fashioned notions dear Lionel’s 
happiness. We must think of the 
living as well as the dead, Dick. I 
have solved the problem. I am 
happy, and so shall the young folks 
be.” 


“You don’t mean to say that you 
will consent to—” 

“Yes, to Lionel’s marriage with 
that beautiful girl, whose parentage 
we never will ask. Great men are 
their own ancestors; why not some- 
times fair women? Enough—I con- 


sent! I shall of course secure to my 
kinsman and his bride an Ample for- 
tune. Lionel will have time for his 
honeymoon before he departs for the 
wars. He will fight with good heart 
now, Dick. Young folks of the 
present day cannot bear up against 
sorrow, as they were trained to do 
in mine. And that amiable lady 
who has so much pity for me, has, of 
course, still more pity for a charming 
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young couple for whose marriage she 
schemed, in order to give me a home, 
Dick. And rather than she should 
pine and fall ill, and—no matter; all 
shall be settled as it should be for 
the happiness of the living. But 
something else must be settled; we 
must think of the dead as well as the 
living; and this name of Darrell 
shall be buried with me in the grave 
beside my father’s, Lionel Haugh- 
ton will keep to his own name. Live 
the Haughtons! Perish, but with 
no blot on their shield—perish the 
Darrells! Why, whatis that? Tears, 
Dick? Pooh!—be a man! And I 
want all your strength; for you, too, 
must have a share in the sacrifice. 
What follows is not the dictate of 
pride, if I can read myself aright. 
No; it is the final completion and 
surrender of the object on which so 
much of my life has been wasted— 
but a surrender that satisfies my 
crotchets of honour. At all events, 
if it be pride in disguise, it will de- 
mand no victim in others; you and 
I may have a sharp pang—we iust 
bear it, Dick.” 

“ What on earth is coming now ?” 
said Dick, dolefully. 

“The due to the dead, Richard 
Fairthorn. This nook of fair Eng- 
land, in which I learned from the 
dead to love honour—this poor 
domain of Fawley—shall go in be- 
quest to the College at which I was 
reared.” 

“ Sir !? 

“It will serve for a fellowship or 
two to honest, brave-hearted young 
scholars. It will be thus, while 
English Institutions may last, devot- 
ed to Learning and Honour. It may 
sustain for mankind some ambition 
more generous than mine, it appears, 
ever was—settled thus, not in mine, 
but my dear father’s name, like the 
Darrell Museum. These are my dues 
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to the dead, Dick! And the old 
house thus becomes useless. The 
new house was ever a folly. They 
must go down both, as soon as the 
young folks are married ;—not a 
stone stand on stone! The plough- 
share shall pass over their sites! 
And this task I order you to see 
done. I have not strength. You 
will then hasten to join me at Sor- 
rento, that corner of earth on which 
Horace wished to breathe his last 
sigh. ‘ 


‘ Ile te mecum locus et beat 
Postulant arees—ibi—tu—— ” 


“ Don’t, sir, don’t. Horace again! 
It is too much.” Fairthorn was 
choking; but as if the idea pre- 
sented to him was really too mon- 
strous fur belief, he clutched at 
Darrell with so uncertain and vehe- 
ment a hand that he almost caught 
him by the throat, and sobbed out, 
“ You must be joking.” 

“Seriously and solemnly, Richard 
Fairthorn,” said Darrell, gently dis- 
entangling the fingers that threatened 
him with strangulation. “ Seriously 
and solemnly I have uttered to you 
my deliberate purpose. I implore 
you, in the name of our lifelong 
friendship, to face this pain as I do 
—resolutely, cheerfully. I implore 
you to execute to the letter the in- 
structions I shall leave with you on 
quitting England, which I shall do 
the day Lionel is married ; and then, 
dear old friend, cali days, clear con- 
sciences :—In climes where whole 
races have passed away—proud cities 
themselves sunk in graves—where 
our petty grief for a squireareh’s lost 
house we shall both grow ashamed 
to indulge—there we will moralise, 
rail against vain dreams and idle 
pride, cultivate vines and orange- 
trees, with Horace—nay, nay, Dick 
—with the Frure!” 


CHAPTER V. 


More bounteous run rivers when the ice that locked their flow melts into their 


waters, 


Darrell escaped into the house ; 
Fairthorn sank upon the gronnd, and 
resigned himself for some minutes to 


unmanly lamentations. Suddenly he 


And when fine natures relent, their kindness is swelled by the thaw. 


started up; a thought came into his 
brain—a hope into his breast. He 
made a caper—launched himself into 
a precipitate zigzag—gained the hall- 
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door—plunged into his own mysteri- 
ous hiding-place—and in less than an 
hour re-emerged, a letter in his hand, 
with which he had just time to catch 
the postman, as that functionary was 
striding off from the back-yard with 
the official bag. 

This exploit performed, Fairthorn 
shambled into his chair at the dinner- 
table, as George Morley concluded 
the grace which preceded the meal 
that in Fairthorn’s estimation usually 
made the grand event of the passing 
day. But the poor man’s appetite 
was gone. As Sophy dined with 
Waife, the Morleys alone shared, with 
host and secretary, the melancholy 
entertainment. George was no less 
silent than Fairthorn; Darrell’s man- 
ner perplexed him. Mrs. Morley, not 
admitted into her husband’s confi- 
dence in secrets that concerned others, 
though in all his own he was to her 
eonjugal sight pellucidior vitro, was 
the chief talker; and, being the best 
woman in the world, ever wishing to 
say something pleasant, she fell to 
praising the dear old family pictures 
that scowled at her from the wall, 
and informed Fairthorn that she had 
made great progress with her sketch 
of the old house as seen from the 
lake, and was in doubt whether she 
should introduce in the foreground 
some figures of the olden time, as in 
Nash’s Views of Baronial Mansions, 
But not a word could she coax out 
of Fairthorn; and when she turned 
to appeal to Darrell, the host sud- 
denly addressed to George a question 
as to the texts and authorities by 
which the Papal Church defends its 
doctrine of Purgatory. That entailed 
a long, and no doubt erudite reply, 
which lasted not only through the 
rest of the dinner, but till Mrs. 
Morley, edified by the discourse, and 
delighted to notice the undeviating 
attention which Darrell paid to her 
distinguished spouse, took advantage 
of the first full stop, and retired. 
Fairthorn finished his bottle of port, 
and, far from convinced that there 
was no Purgatory, but inclined to 
advance the novel heresy that Purga- 
tory sometimes commenced on this 
side the grave—slinked away, and 
was seen no more that night ; neither 
was his flute heard. 

Then Darrell rose, and said, “I 
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shall go up stairs to our sick friend 
for a few minutes; may I find you 
here when I come back? Your visit 
to him can follow mine.” 

On entering Waife’s room, Darrell 
went straight forward towards Sophy, © 
and cut off her retreat. 

“ Fair guest,” said he, with a grace 
and tenderness of manner which, 
when he pleased it, could be ineffably 
bewitching—“ teach me some art by 
which in future rather to detain than 
to scare away the presence in which 
a duller age than mine could still 
recognise the charms that subdue the 
young.” He led her back gently to 
the seat she had deserted—placed 
himself next to her—addressed a few 
cordial queries to Waife about his 
health and comforts—and then said, 
“ You must not leave me for some 
days yet. I have written by this 
post to my kinsman, Lionel Hangh- 
ton. I have refused to be his ambas- 
sador at a court in which, by all the 
laws of nations, he is bound to sub- 
mit himself to his conqueror. I can- 
not even hope that he may escape 
with his freedom. No! chains for 
life! Thrice happy, indeed, if that 
be the merciful sentence you in- 
flict.” 

He raised Sophy’s hands to his li 
as he ended, and before she could 
even quite comprehend the meaning 
of his words—so was she startled, 
confused, incredulous of such sudden 
change in fate—the door had closed 
on Darrell, and Waife had clasped 
her to his breast, murmuring, “ Is 
not Providence kind ?” 

Darrell rejoined the scholar. 
“ George,” said he, “ be kind enough 
to tell Alban that you showed me 
his letter. Be kind enough also to 
write to Lady Montfort, and say that 
I gratefully acknowledge her wish to 
repair to me those losses which have 
left me to face age and the grave 
alone. Tell her that her old friend 
(you remember, George, I knew her 
as a child) sees in that wish the 
same sweet goodness of heart which 
soothed him when his son died and 
his daughter fled. Add that her 
wish is gratified. To that marriage 
in which she compassionately foresaw 
the best solace left to my bereaved 
and baffled existence—-to that mar- 
riage I give my consent.” 





@ 
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“ You do! Oh, Mr. Darrell, how I 
honour you!” 

“ Nay, I no more deserve honour 
for consenting than I should have 
deserved contempt if I had continued 
torefuse. To do what I deemed 
right is not more my wish now than 
it was twelve hours ago. To what 
so sudden a change of resolve in one 
who changes resolves very rarely, 
may be due, whether to Lady Mont- 
fort, to Alban, or to that metaphysi- 
cal skill with which you wound into 
my reason, and compelled me to re- 
view all its judgments, I do not 


attempt to determine; yet I thought 
I had no option but the course I had 
taken. No; it is fair to yourself to 
give you the chief credit; you made 
me desire, you made me resolve, to 
find an option—I have found one. 
And now pay your visit where mine 
has been just paid. It will be three 
days, I suppose, before Lionel, hav- 
ing joined his new regiment at * * 
can be here. And then it will be 
weeks yet, I believe, before his regi- 
ment sails;—and I’m all for short 
courtships.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Fairthorn frightens Sophy. Sir Isaac is invited by Darrell, and forms one of 
A Family Circle. 


Such a sweet voice in singing 
breaks out from yon leafless beeches! 
Waife hears it at noon from his win- 
dow. Hark! Sophy has found song 
once more. 

She is seated on a garden bench, 
looking across the lake towards the 
gloomy old manor-house and the tall 
spectre palace beside it. Mrs. Morley 
is also on the bench, hard at work on 
her sketch ; Fairthorn prowls through 
the thickets behind, wandering rest- 
less and wretched, and wrathful 
beyond all words to describe. He 
hears that voice singing; he stops 
short, perfectly rabid with indigna- 
tion. “Singing,” he muttered,— 
“singing in triumph, and glowering 
at the very house she dooms to de- 
struction. Worse than Nero striking 
his lyre amidst the conflagration of 
Rome!” 

By-and-by Sophy, who somehow 
or other cannot sit long in any place, 
and tires that day of any companion, 
wanders away from the lake, and 
comes right upon Fairthorn. Hail- 
ing, in her unutterable secret bliss, 
the musician who had so often joined 
her rambles in the days of unuttered 
secret sadness, she sprang towards 
him, with welcome and mirth in a 
face that would have lured Diogenes 
out of his tub. Fairthorn recoiled 
sidelong, growling forth, “ Don’t— 
you had better not!”—grinned the 
most savage grin, showing all his 


teeth like a wolf; and as she stood, 
mute with wonder, perhaps with 
fright, he slunk edgeways off, as if 
aware of his own murderous inclina- 
tions, turning his head more than 
once, and shaking it at her; then, 
with the wonted mystery which 
enveloped his exits, he was gone!— 
vanished behind a crag, or amidst a 
bush, or into a hole—Heaven knows; 
but, like the lady in the Siege of 
Corinth, who warned the renegade 
Alp of his approaching end, he was 
“ gone.” 

Twice again that day Sophy en- 
countered the enraged musician ; each 
time the same menacing aspect and 
weird disappearance, 

“Ts Mr. Fairthorn ever a little— 
odd ?” asked Sophy timidly of George 
Morley. 

“* Always,” answered George dryly. 

Sophy felt relieved at that reply. 
Whatever is habitual in a man’s 
manner, however unpleasant, is sel- 
dom formidable. Still Sophy could 
not help saying,— 

“‘T wish poor Sir Isaac were here!” 

“Do you?” said a soft voice be- 
hind her; “and, pray, who is Sir 
Isaac ?” 

The speaker was Darrell, who had 
come forth with the resolute intent 
to see more of Sophy, and make him- 
self as amiably social as he could. . 
Guy Darrell could never be kind by 
halves. 
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“Sir Isaac is the wonderful dog 
you have heard me describe,” replied 
George. 

“ Would he hurt my doe, if he 
came here ?” asked Darrell. 

“ Oh, no,” cried Sophy ; “ he never 
hurts anything. He once found a 
wounded hare, and he brought it in 
his mouth to us so tenderly, and 
seemed so anxious that we should 
cure it, which grandfather did, and 
the hare would sometimes hurt him, 
but he never hurt the hare.” 

Said George sonorously,— 

“ Tngenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 


Darrell drew Sophy’s arm into his 
own. ‘ Will you walk back to the 
lake with me,” said he, “and help 
me to feed the swans? George, send 
your servant express for Sir Isaac. 
I am impatient to make his acquaint- 
ance.” 

Sophy’s hand involuntarily pressed 
Darrell’s arm. She looked up into 


his face with innocent, joyous grati- 
tude; feeling at once, and as by 
magic, that her awe of him was gone. 

Darrell and Sophy rambled thus 


together for more than an hour. He 
sought to draw out her mind, un- 
aware to herself; he succeeded. He 
was struck with a certain simple 
poetry of thought which pervaded 
her ideas—not artificial sentiment- 
ality, but a natural tendency to de- 
tect in all life a something of delicate 
or beautiful which lies hid from the 
ordinary sense. He found, thanks 
to Lady Montfort, that, though far 
from learned, she was more acquaint- 
ed with literature than he had sup- 
posed. And sometimes he changed 
colour, or breathed a short quick 
sigh when he recognised her familiar- 
ity with passages in his favourite 
authors which he himself had com- 
mended, or read aloud, to the Caro- 
line of old. 

The next day, Waife, who seemed 
now recovered as by enchantment, 
walked forth with George, Darrell 
again with Sophy. Sir Isaac arrived 
—Immense joy; the doe butts Sir 
Isaac, who, retreating, stands on his 
hind-legs, and having possessed him- 
- self of Waife’s crutch, presents fire ; 
the doe in her turn retreats ;—half 
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an hour afterwards doe and dog are 
friends. 

Waife is induced, without much 
persuasion, to join the rest of the 
party at dinner. In the evening, all 
(Fairthorn excepted) draw round the 
fire. Waife is entreated by George 
to read a scene or two out of Shake- 
speare. He selects the latter portion 
of ‘* King Lear.” Darrell, who never 
was a playgoer, and who, to his 
shame be it said, had looked very 
little into Shakespeare since he left 
college, was wonder-struck. He him- 
self read beautifully—all great ora- 
tors, I suppose, do; but his talent 
was not mimetic—not imitative; he 
could never have been an actor— 
never thrown himself into existences 
wholly alien or repugnant to his 
own. Grave or gay, stern or kind, 
Guy Darrell, though often varying, 
was always Guy Darrell. 

But when Waife was once in that 
magical world of art, Waife was gone 
—nothing left of him;—the part 
lived as if there were no actor to it; 
—it was the Fool—it was Lear. 

For the first time Darrell felt what 
a grand creature a grand actor really 
is—what a luminous, unconscious cri- 
tic, bringing out beauties of which no 
commentator ever dreamed! When 
the reading was over, talk still 
flowed; the gloomy old hearth knew 
the charm of a home circle. All 
started incredulous when the clock 
struck one. Just as Sophy was pass- 
ing to the door, out from behind the 
window-curtain glared a vindictive 
spiteful eye. Fairthorn made a mow 
at her, which ’tis a pity Waife did 
not see—it would have been a study 
for Caliban, She uttered a little 
scream. 

“What's the matter?” cried the 
host. 

“Nothing,” said she quickly—far 
too generous to betray the hostile 
oddities of the musician. “ Sir Isaac 
was in my way—that was all.” 

“ Another evening we must have 
Fairthorn’s flute,” said Darrell. 
“What a pity he was not here to- 
night !—he would have enjoyed such 
reading—no one more.” 

Said Mrs. Morley—“ He was here 
once or twice during the evening; 
but he vanished!” 
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’ & Vanishing seems his forte,” said 
George. 

Darrell looked annoyed. Jt was 
his peculiarity to resent any jest, 
however slight, against an absent 
friend ; and at that moment his heart 
was perhaps more warmed towards 
Dick Fairthorn than to any man liv- 
ing. If he had not determined to be 
as amiable and mild towards his 
guests as his nature would permit, 
probably George might have had the 
flip of a sarcasm which would have 
tingled for a month. But as it was, 


Darrell contented himself with saying 
gravely— 
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“No, George; Fairthorn’s foible is 
vanishing ; his forte is fidelity. If 
my fortune were to vanish, Fairthorn 
would never disappear ; and that’s 
more than I would say if I were a 
King, and Fairthorn—a Bishop!” 

After that extraordinary figure of 
speech, ‘“ Good-nights”’ were some- 
what hastily exchanged; and Fair- 
thorn was left behind the curtain 
with feelings towards all his master’s 
guests as little, it is to be hoped, like 
those of a Christian Bishop towards 
his fellow-creatures, as they possibly 
could be. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘** Domus et placens Uxor.” 


Fairthorn finds nothing placens in the Uxor, to whom Domus is indebted for its 
destruction. 


Another day! Lionel is expected to 
arrive an hour or two after noon. 
Darrell is in his room—his will once 
more before him. He has drawn up 
a rough copy of the codicil by which 
Fawley is to pass away; and the 
name of Darrell be consigned to the 
care of grateful Learning, linked with 
prizes and fellowships ;—a_ public 
property—lost for ever to private 
representatives of its sepulchred 
bearers. Preparations for departure 
from the doomed dwelling-house have 
begun. There are large boxes on the 
floor ; and favourite volumes—chiefly 
in science or classics—lie piled beside 
them for selection. 

What is really at the bottom of 
Guy Darrell’s heart? Does he feel 
reconciled to his decision? Is the 
virtue of his new self-sacrifice in 
itself a consoling reward? Is that 
cordial urbanity, that cheerful kind- 
ness, by which he has been yet more 
endearing himself to his guests, sin- 
cere or assumed? As he throws aside 
his pen, and leans his cheek on his 
hand, the expression of his counte- 
nance may perhaps best answer those 
questions. It has more unmingled 
melancholy than was habitual to it 
before, even when in his gloomiest 
moods; but it is a melancholy much 
more soft and subdued; it is the 
melancholy of resignation—that of a 
man who has ceased a long struggle 


—paid his offering to the appeased 
Nemesis, in casting into the sea the 
thing that had been to him the 
dearest. 

But in resignation, when complete, 
there is always a strange relief. De- 
spite that melancholy, Darrell is 
less unhappy than he has been for 
years. He feels as if a suspense had 
passed—a load been lifted from his 
breast. After all, he has secured, to 
the best of his judgment, the happi- 
ness of the living, and, in relinquish- 
ing the object to which his own life 
has been vainly devoted, and im- 
molating the pride attached to it, he 
has yet, to use his own words, paid 
his ‘ dues to the dead.’ No descend- 
ant from a Jasper Losely and a 
Gabrielle Desmarets will sit as mis- © 
tress of the house in which Loyalty 
and Honour had garnered, with the 
wrecks of fortune, the memories of 
knightly fame—nor perpetuate the 
name of Darrell through children 
whose blood has a source in the 
sink of infamy and fraud. Nor was 
this consolation that of a culpable 
pride; it was bought by the abdica- 
tion of a pride that had opposed its 
prejadices to living worth—to living 
happiness. Sophy would not be 
punished for sins not her own—Lionel 
not barred from a prize that earth 
never might replace. What matter- 
ed to them a mouldering, old, deso- 
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late manor-house—a few hundreds of 
pitiful acres? Their children would 
not be less blooming if their holiday 
summer noons were not shaded by 
those darksome trees—nor less lively 
of wit, if their scheol themes were 
signed in the name, not of Darrell, 
but Haughton. 

A slight nervous knock at the 
door. Darrell has summoned Fair- 
thorn; Fairthorn enters. Darrell 
takes up a paper; it contains 
minute instructions as to the demo- 
lition of the two buildings. The 
materials of the new pile may be 
disposed of, sold, carted away—any- 
how, anywhere. Those of the old 
house are sacred—not a brick to be 
earried from the precincts around it. 
No; from foundation to roof, all to 
be piously removed—to receive for- 
mal interment deep in the still bosom 
of the little lake, and the lake to be 
filled up and turfed over. The pic- 
tures and antiquities selected for the 
Darrell Museum are, of course, to be 
carefully transported to London— 
warehoused safely till the gift from 
owner to nation be legally ratified. 
The pictures and articles of less value 
will be sent toanauction. But when 
it came to the old family portraits in 
the manor-house, the old homely 
furniture familiarised to sight and 
use and love from infancy, Darrell 
was at a loss; his invention failed. 
That question was reserved for far- 
ther consideration. 

“ And why,” says Fairthorn, blunt- 
ly and coarsely, urging at least re- 
prieve; “ why, if it must be, not wait 
till you areno more? Why must the 
old house be buried before you are?” 

“Because,” answered Darrell, “such 
an order, left by will, would seem a 
reproach to my heirs; it would 
wound Lionel to the quick. Done in 
my lifetime, and just after I have 
given my blessing on his marriage, I 
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can suggest a thousand reasons for 
an old man’s whim ; and my manner 
alone will dispel all idea of a covert 
affront to his charming innocent 
bride.” 

“T wish she were hanged, with 
all my heart,” muttered Fairthorn, 
‘coming here to do such astonishing 
mischief! But, sir, I can’t obey 
you ; ’tis no use talking. You must 
get some ane else. Parson Morley 
will do it—with pleasure, too, no 
doubt ; or that hobbling old man, 
whom I suspect to be a conjuror, 
Who knows but what he may get 
knocked on the head as he is looking 
on with his wicked one eye? and 
then there will be an end of him, 
too, which would be a great satisfac- 
tion !” 

“Pshaw, my dear Dick; there is 
no one else I can ask but you. The 
Parson would argue; I’ve had enough 
of his arguings ; and the old man is 
the last whom my own arguings 
could deceive. Fiat justitia.” 

** Don’t sir, don’t; you are breaking 
my heart !—’tis a shame, sir,” sobbed 
the poor faithful rebel. 

“Well, Dick, then I must see it 
done myself; and you shall go on 
first to Sorrento, and hire some villa 
to suit us. I don’t see why Lionel 
should not be married next week ; 
then the house will be clear. And— 
yes—it was cowardly in me to shrink. 
Mine be the task. Shame on me to 
yield it to another. Go back to thy 
flute, Dick. 


* Neque tibias 
Euterpe cohibet, nec Polyhymnia 
Lesboum refugit tendere barbiton ?’” 


At that last remorseless shaft from 
the Horatian quiver, ‘ Venenatis 
gravida sagittis,’ Fairthorn could 
stand ground no longer ; there was & 
shamble—a plunge—and once more 
the man was vanished. 


OHAPTER VIII. 


The Flute-player shows how little Music hath power to soothe the savage breast— 


of a Musician. 


Fairthorn found himself on the 
very spot in which, more than five 
years ago, Lionel, stung by Fair- 
thorn’s own incontinent prickles, 


had been discovered by Darrell. 
There he threw himself on the ground 
as the boy had done; there, like the 
boy, he brooded moodily, bitterly— 
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sore with the world and himself. To 
that letter, written on the day that 
Darrell had so shocked him, and on 
which letter he had counted as a last 
forlorn-hope, no answer had been 
given. In an hour or so, Lionel 
would arrive ; those hateful nuptials, 
dooming Fawley as the nuptials of 
Paris and Helen had doomed Troy, 
would be finally arranged. In an- 
other week the work of demolition 
would commence. He never meant 
to leave Darrell to superintend that 
work. No; grumble and refuse as 
he might till the last moment, he 
knew well enough that, when it came 
to the point, he, Richard Fairthorn, 
must endure any torture that could 
save Guy Darrell from a pang. A 
voice comes singing low through the 
grove—the patter of feet on the 
crisp leaves. He looks up; Sir Isaac 
is scrutinising him gravely—behind 
Sir Isaac, Darrell’s own doe, led 
patiently by Sophy,—yes, lending its 
faithless neck to that female crimi- 
nal’s destroying hand. He could not 
bear that sight which added insult 
to injury. He scrambled up—dart- 
ed a kick at Sir Isaac—snatched 
the doe from the girl’s hand, and 
looked her in the face (her—not 
Sophy, but the doe) with a re- 
proach that, if the brute had not been 
lost to all sense of shame, would 
have cut her to the heart; then, 
turning to Sophy, he said, ‘“ No, Miss! 
I reared this creature—fed it with 
my own hands, Miss; I gave it up 
to Guy Darrell, Miss; and you shan’t 
steal this from him, whatever else 
you may do, Miss.” 

Sopuy.— Indeed, Mr. Fairthorn, 
it was for Mr. Darrell’s sake that I 
wished to make friends with the doe 
—as you would with poor Sir Isaac, 
if you would but try and like me—a 
little, only a very little, Mr. Fair- 
thorn.” 

Farrtaorn.—“ Don’t!” 

Sorny.—“ Don’t what? I am so 
sorry to see I have annoyed you 
somehow. You have not been the 
same person to me the last two or 
three days. Teil me what I have 
done wrong; scold me, but make it 
up. 


Farrtnorn.—“ Don’t hold out your 


hand to me! 


Don’t be smiling in 
my face! 


I don’t choose it! Get out 
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of my sight! You are standing 
between me and the old house—rob- 
bing me even of my last looks at the 
home which you—” 

Sorpny.— Which I—what ?” 

Farrtuorn.—Don’t, I say, don’t— 
don’t tempt me. You had better not 
ask questions—that’s all. I shall tell 
you the truth, I know I shall; my 
tongue is itching to tell it. Please to 
walk on.” 

Despite the grotesque manner and 
astounding rudeness of the flute- 
player, his distress of mind was so 
evident—there was something so 
genuine and earnest at the bottom of 
his ludicrous anger—that Sophy began 
to feel a vague presentiment of evil. 
That she was the mysterious cause of 
some great suffering to this strange 
enemy, whom she had unconscious! 
provoked, was clear; and she said, 
therefore, with more gravity than 
she had before evinced— 

“ Mr. Fairthorn, tell me how I have 
incurred your displeasure. I entreat 
you to do so; no matter how painful 
the truth may be, it is due to us both 
not to conceal it.” 

A ray of hope darted through 
Fairthorn’s enraged and bewildered 
mind. He looked to the right—he 
looked to the left; no one near. 
Releasing his hold on the doe, he 
made a sidelong dart towards Sophy, 
and said, “ Hush; do you really care 
what becomes of Mr. Darrell ?” 

“To be sure I do.” 

“You would not wish him to die 
broken-hearted in a foreign land— 
that old house levelled to the ground, 
and buried in the lake? Eh, Miss— 
eh ?” 

“How can you ask me such ques- 
tions?” said Sophy, faintly. ‘Do 
speak plainly, and at once.” 

“Well, I will, Miss. I believe you 
are a good young lady, after all—and 
don’t wish really to bring disgrace 
upon all who want to keep you in the 
dark, and—” 

“Disgrace!” interrupted Sophy; 
and her pure spirit rose, and the soft 
blue eye flashed a ray like a shooting- 
star. 

“No, I am sure you would not 
like it; and some time or other you 
could not help knowing, and you 
would be very sorry for it. nd 
that boy Lionel, who was as proud 
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as Guy Darrell himself when I saw 
him last (proader indeed)—that he 
should be so ungrateful to his bene- 
factor! And, indeed, the day may 
come when he may turn round on 
you, or on the lame old gentleman, 
and say, he has been disgraced. 
Should not wonder at all! Young 
folks, when they are sweethearting, 
only talk about roses and angels, and 
such-like ; but when husbands and 
wives fall out, as they always do 
sooner or later, they don’t mince 
their words then, and they just take 
the sharpest thing that they can find 
at their tongue’s end. So you may 
depend on it, my dear Miss, that 
some day or other that young Haugh- 
ton will say, ‘that you lost him the 
old manor-house and the old Darrell 
name,’ and have been his disgrace ; 
that’s the very word, Miss; I’ve 
heard husbands and wives say it to 
each other over and over again.” 

Sopny.— Oh, Mr. Fairthorn, Mr. 
Fairthorn! these horrid words can- 
not be meant for me. I will go to 
Mr. Darrell—I will ask him how I 
can be a dis .” Her lips could 
not force out the word. 

Farrtnory.—“ Ay; go to Mr. 
Darrell, if you please. He will deny 
it all; he will never speak to me 
again. I don’t care—I am reckless. 
But it is not the less true that you 
make him an exile because you may 
make me a beggar.” 

Sopuy (wringing her hands).— 
“Have you no mercy, Mr. Fairthorn ? 
Will you not explain?” 

Farernorn.—“ Yes, if you will 
promise to keep it secret at least for 
the next six months—anything for 
breathing-time.” 

Sorry (impatiently).—“ I promise, 
I promise ; speak, speak.” 

And then Fairthorn did speak! 
He did speak of Jasper Losely—his 
character—his debasement—even of 
his midnight visit to her host’s cham- 
ber. He did speak of the child 
frandulently sought to be thrust on 
Darrell—of Darrell’s just indignation 
and loathing. The man was merci- 
less; though he had not an idea 
of the anguish he was inflicting, he 
was venting his own anguish. All 
the mystery of her past life became 
clear at once to the unhappy girl— 
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all that had been kept from her by 
protecting love. All her vague con- 
jectures now became dreadful cer- 
tainty ;—explained now why Lionel 
had fled her—why he had written 
that letter, over the contents of which 
she had pondered, with her finger on 
her lip, as if to hush her own sighs 
—all, all! She marry Lionel now! 
impossible! She bring disgrace upon 
him, in return for such generons, 
magnanimous affection! She drive 
his benefactor, her grandsire’s vindi- 
cator, from his own hearth! She— 
she—that Sophy who as a mere 
infant had recoiled from the thought 
of playful subterfuge and tamperings 
with plain honest truth! She rose 
before Fairthorn had done; indeed, 
the tormentor, left to himself, would 
not have ceased till nightfall. 

“Fear not, Mr. Fairthorn,” she said 
resolutely, “Mr. Darrell will be no 
exile; his house will not be destroy- 
ed. Lionel Haughton shall not wed 
the child of disgrace! Fear not, sir; 
all is safe !” 

She shed not a tear; nor was there 
writ on her countenance that cuaNnGE, 
speaking of blighted hope, which had 
passed over it at her young lover's 
melancholy farewell. No, now she 
was supported—now there was a 
virtue by the side of a sorrow—now 
love was to shelter and save the be- 
loved from disgrace—from disgrace! 
At that thought, disgrace fell harm- 
less from herself, as the rain from 
the plames of a bird. She passed 
on, her cheek glowing, her form 
erect. 

By the porch door she met Waife 
and the Morleys. With a kind of 
wild impetuosity she seized the old 
man’s arm, and drew it fondly, cling- 
ingly within her own. Henceforth 
they two were to be, as in years 
gone by, all in all to each other. 
George Morley eyed her countenance 
in thoughtfal surprise. Mrs, Morley, 
bent as usual on saying something 
seasonably kind, burst into an eulo- 
gium on her brilliant colour. So they 
passed on towards the garden side of 
the house. Wheels—the tramp of 
hoofs, full gallop; and George Morley, 
looking up, exclaimed, “Ha! here 
comes Lionel!—and see, Darrell is 
hastening out to welcome him!” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The Letter on which Richard Fairthorn relied for the defeat of the conspiracy 
against Fawley Manor-house. Bad aspects for Houses. The House of Vipont 
is threatened. A Physician attempts to medicine to a mind diseased. A 
strange communication, which hurries the reader on to the next chapter. 


Tt has been said that Fairthorn 
had committed to a certain letter his 
last desperate hope that something 
might yet save Fawley from demoli- 
tion, and himself and his master 
from an exile’s home in that smiling 
nook of earth to which Horace in- 
vited Septimius, as uniting the ad- 
vantages of a mild climate, excellent 
mutton, capital wine; and affording 
to Septimius the prospective privi- 
lege of sprinkling a tear over the 
cinder of his poetical friend while 
the cinder was yet warm; induce- 
ments which had no charm at all to 
Fairthorn, who was quite satisfied 
with the Fawley Southdowns—held 
in just horror all wishy-washy light 
wines—and had no desire to see Dar- 
rell reduced to a cinder for the plea- 
sure of sprinkling that cinder with a 
tear. 

The letter in question was ad- 
dressed to Lady Montfort. Unscru- 
pulously violating the sacred con- 
fidence of his master, the treacherous 
wretch, after accusing her, in lan- 
guage little more consistent with the 
respect due to the fair sex than that 
which he had addressed to Sophy, of 
all the desolation that the perfidious 
nuptials of Oaroline Lyndsay had 
brought upon Guy Darrell, declared 
that the least Lady Montfort could 
do to repair the wrongs inflicted 
by Caroline Lyndsay, was—not 
to pity his master!—that her pity 
was killing him. He repeated, with 
some grotesque comments of his 
own, but on the whole not inac- 
curately, what Darrell had said to 
him on the subject of her pity. He 
then informed her of Darrell’s con- 
sent to Lionel’s marriage with Sophy ; 
m which criminal espousals it was 
clear, from Darrell’s words, that Lady 
Montfort had had some nefarious 
share. In the most ]ugubrious colours 
he brought before her the conse- 
quences of that marriage—the extin- 
guished name, the demolished dwell- 


ing-place, the renunciation of native 
soil itself. He called upon her, by 
all that was sacred, to contrive some 
means to undo the terrible mis- 
chief she had originally occasioned, 
and had recently helped to complete. 
His epistle ended by an attempt to 
conciliate and coax. He revived the 
image of that wild Caroline Lyndsay 
to whom we had never refused a 
favour; whose earliest sums he had 
assisted to cast up—to whose young 
idea he had communicated the ele- 
mentary principles of the musical 
gamut—to whom he had played on 
his flute, winter eve and summer 
noon, by the hour together; that 
Caroline Lyndsay who, when a mere 
child, had led Guy Darrell where she 
willed, as by a thread of silk. Ah, 
how Fairthorn had leapt for joy when, 
eighteen years ago, he had thought 
that Caroline Lyndsay was to be the 
sunshine and delight of the house to 
which she had lived to bring the 
cloud and the grief! And by all 
these memories, Fairthorn conjured 
her either to break off the marriage 
she had evidently helped to bring 
about, or failing that, to convince 
Guy Darrell that he was not the 
object of her remorseful and affec- 
tionate compassion ! 

Caroline was almost beside herself 
at the receipt of this letter. The 
picture of Guy Darrell effacing his 
very life from his native land, and 
destroying the last memorials of his 
birthright and his home—the con- 
viction of the influence she still re- 
tained over his bleak and solitary 
existence—the experience she had 
already acquired that the influence 
failed where she had so fondly hoped 
it might begin to repair and to bless, 
all overpowered her with emotions 
of yearning tenderness and unmiti- 
gated despair. What could she do? 
She could not offer herself, again to 
be rejected. She could not write 
again, to force her penitence upon 
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the man who, while acknowledging 
his love to be unconquered, had so 
resolutely refused to see, in the 
woman who had once deceived his 
trust—the Caroline of old! Alas, if 
he were but under the delusion that 
her pity was the substitute, and not 
the companion of love, how could she 
undeceive him? How say—how 
write—“ Accept me, for I love you?” 
Caroline Montfort had no pride of 
rank, but she had pride of sex; that 
pride had been called forth, encour- 
aged, strengthened, throughout all 
the years of her wedded life. For 
Guy Darrell’s sake, and to him alone, 
that pride she had cast away— 
trampled upon; such humility was 
due to him. But when the humility 
had been once in vain, could it be 
repeated—would it not be debase- 
ment? In the first experiment she 
had but to bow to his reproach—in 
a second experiment she might have 
but to endure his contempt. Yet 


how, with her sweet, earnest, affec- 
tionate nature—how she longed for 
one more interview—one more ex- 
planation ! 


If chance could but 
bring it about; if she had but a pre- 
text—a fair reason apart from any 
interest of her own, to be in his 
presence once more! But in a few 
days he would have left England for 
ever—his heart yet more hardened 
in its resolves by the last sacrifice to 
what it had so sternly recognised to 
be a due to others. Never to see 
him more—never! to know how 
much in that sacrifice he was suffer- 
ing now—would perhaps suffer more 
hereafter, in the reaction that follows 
all strain upon purpose—and yet not 
a word of comfort from her—her 
who felt born to be his comforter! 
But this marriage, that cost him 
so much, must that be? Could she 
dare, even for his sake, to stand 
between two such fair young lives as 
those of Lionel and Sophy——confide 
to them what Fairthorn had declared 
—appeal to their generosity? She 
shrank from inflicting such intoler- 
ablesorrow. Could it be her duty? 
In her inability to solve this last 
problem, she bethought herself of 
Alban Morley; here, at least, he 
might give advice=-offer suggestion. 
She sent to his house, entreating 
him to call. Her messenger was 
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some hours before he found the Colo- 
nel, and then brought back but 4 
few hasty lines—‘* Impossible to call 
that day. The Crisis had come at 
last! The Country, the House of 
Vipont, the British Empire, were 
trembling in the balance. The Colo- 
nel was engaged every moment for 
the next twelve hours. He had the 
Earl of Montfort, who was intract- 
able and stupid beyond conception, 
to see and talk over; Carr Vipont 
was hard at work on the materials 
for the new cabinet—Alban was 
helping Carr Vipent. If the House 
of Vipont failed England at this 
moment, it would not be a Crisis, 
but a CRASH! The Colonel hoped 
to arrange an interview with Lady 
Montfort for a minute or two the 
next day. But perhaps she would 
excuse him from a journey to Twick- 
enham, and drive into town to see 
him; if not at home, he would leave 
word where he was to be found.” 

By the beard of Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus, there are often revolutions in 
the heart of a woman, during which 
she is callous to a Crisis, and has 
not even a fear for a CRASH! 

The next day came George’s letter 
to Caroline, with the gentle message 
from Darrell; and when Dr. F—, 
whose apprehensions for the state of 
her health Colonel Morley had by 
no means exaggerated, called in the 
afternoon to see the effect of his 
last prescription, he found her in 
such utter prostration of nerves and 
spirits, that he resolved to hazard a 
dose not much known to great ladies, 
viz., three grains of plain-speaking, 
with a minim of frightening. 

“ My dear lady,” said he, “ yours 
is a case in which physicians can be 
of very little use. There is some- 
thing on the mind which my pre- 
scriptions fail to reach; worry of 
some sort—<decidedly worry. And 
unless you yourself can either cure 
that, or will make head against i 
worry, my dear Lady Montfort, wi 
end, not in consumption—you are 
too finely formed to let worry eat 
holes in the lungs—no; but in & 
confirmed aneurism of the heart, and 
the first sudden shock might then be 
immediately fatal. The heart is 8 
noble organ—bears a great deal— 
but still its endurance has limits. 
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Heart complaints are more common 
than they were—over-education, and 
over-civilisation, I suspect. Very 
young people are not so subject to 
them; they have flurry, not worry 
—a very different thing. A good 
chronic silent grief of some years’ 
standing, that gets worried into acute 
inflammation at the age when feeling 
is no longer fancy, throws out a 
heart-disease which sometimes kills 
without warning, or sometimes, if 
the grief be removed, will rather 
prolong than shorten life, by induc- 
ing a prudent avoidance of worry in 
fature. There is that worthy old 
gentleman who was taken so ill at 
Fawley, and about whom you were 
so anxious; in his case there had 
certainly been chronic grief; then 
came acute worry, and the heart could 
not get through its duties. Fifty 
years ago doctors would have cried, 
‘apoplexy !’—-nowadays we know 
that the heart saves the head. Well, 
he was more easy in his mind the last 
time I saw him, and, thanks to his 
temperance, and his constitutional 
dislike to self-indulgence in worry, 
he may jog on to eighty, in spite of 
the stethoscope! Excess in the moral 
emotions gives heart-disease; abuse 
of the physical powers, paralysis ;— 
both more common than they were 
—the first for your gentle sex, the 
second for our rough one. Both, 
too, lie in wait for their victims at 
the entrance into middle life. I have 
avery fine case of paralysis now; a 
man built up by nature to live toa 
hundred—never saw such a splen- 
did formation—such bone and such 
muscle. I would have given Van 
Amburgh the two best of his lions, 
and my man would have done for all 
three in five minutes. All the worse 
for him, my dear lady—all the worse 
for him. His strength leads him on 
to abuse the main fountains of life, 
and out jumps avenging Paralysis 
and fells him to earth with a blow, 
‘Tis your Hercules that Paralysis 
loves; she despises the weak in- 
valid, who prudently shuns all ex- 
cess, And so, my dear lady, that 
assassin called Aneurism lies in wait 
for the hearts that abuse their own 
force of emotion ; sparing hearts that, 
less vital, are thrifty in waste and 
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supply. But you are not listening to 
me! And yet my patient may not 
be quite unknown to your ladyship; 
for in happening to mention, the 
other day, to the lady who attends 
to and nurses him, that I could not 
call this morning, as I had a visit to 
pay to Lady Montfort at Twicken- 
ham, she became very anxious about 
you, and wrote this note, which she 
begged me to give you. She seems 
very much attached to my patient— 
not his wife nor his sister. She in- 
terests me ;—-capital nurse—cleverish 
woman too. Oh! here is the note.” 

Caroline, who had given but little 
heed to this recital, listlessly received 
the note—scarcely looked at the ad- 
dress—and was about to put it aside, 
when the good doctor, who was in- 
tent upon rousing her by any means, 
said, ‘No, my dear lady, I promised 
that I would see you read the note; 
besides, I am the most curious of 
men, and dying to know a little more 
who and what is the writer.” 

Caroline broke the seal and read 
as follows:— 


“Tf Lady Montfort remembers 
Arabella Fossett, and will call at 
Clare Cottage, Vale of Health, Hamp- 
stead, at her ladyship’s earliest lei- 
sure, and ask for Mrs. Crane, some 
information, not perhaps important 
to Lady Montfort, but very important 
to Mr. Darrell, will be given.” 


Lady Montfort startled the doctor 
by the alertness with which she 
sprang to her feet and rang the bell. 

“* What is it?” asked he. 

“The carriage immediately,” cried 
Lady Montfort as the servant en- 
tered. 

“ Ah! you are going to see the poor 
lady, Mrs. Crane, eh? Well, it isa 
charming drive, and just what I 
should have recommended. Any ex- 
ertion will do you good. Allow me; 
—why, your pulse is already fifty per 
cent better. Pray, what relation is 
Mrs. Crane to my patient ?” 

“T really don’t know; pray excuse 
me, my dear Dr. F \w 

“Oertainly; go while the day is 
fine. Wrap up;—a close carriage, 
mind ;and I will look in to-mor- 
row.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


Wherein is insinuated the highest conipliment to Woman ever paid to her sex by 
the author of this work, 


Lady Montfort has arrived at Olare 
Cottage. She is shown by Bridgett 
Greggs into a small room upon the 
first floor; folding-doors to some 
other room, closely shut-—evidences 
of sickness in the house ;~phials on 
the chimney-piece—a tray with a 
broth basin on the table—a sauce- 
pan on the hob-—the sofa one of those 
that serve as a bed, which Sleep 
little’ visits, for one who may watch 
through the night over some helpless 
sufferer—a woman’s shawl thrown 
carelessly over its hard narrow bol- 
ster;—all, in short, betraying that 
pathetic untidiness and discomfort 
which says that a despot is in the 
house to whose will order and form 
are subordinate ;—the imperious Tyr- 
anny of Disease establishing itself in 
a life that, within those four walls, has 
a value not to be measured by its 
worth to the world beyond. The 
more feeble and helpless the sufferer, 
the more sovereign the despotism— 
the more submissive the servitude. 

In a minute or two one of the 
folding-doors silently opened, and as 
silently closed, admitting into Lady 
Montfort’s presence a grim woman in 
iron-grey. 

Caroline could not, at the first 
glance, recognise that Arabella Fos- 
sett, of whose handsome, if somewhat 
too strongly defined and sombre coun- 
tenance, she had retained a faithful 
reminiscence. But Arabella had still 
the same imposing manner which had 
often repressed the gay spirits of her 
young pupil; and as she now mo- 
tioned the great lady to a seat, and 
placed herself beside, an awed recol- 
lection of the schoolroom bowed 
Caroline’s lovely head in mute re- 
spect. 

Mrs. Cranz.—“ You too are 
changed since I saw you last,—that 
was more than five years ago, but 
you are not less beautiful. You can 
still be loved ;—you would not scare 
away the man whom you might 
desire to save. Sorrow has its par- 
tialities. 


Do you know that I have 


a cause to be grateful to you, with- 
out any merit of your own? Ing 
very dark moment of my life—only 
vindictive and evil passions crowding 
on me—your face came across my 
sight. Goodness seemed there so 
beautiful— and, in this face, Evil 
looked so haggard! Do not interrupt 
me. I have but few minutes tos 
you. Yes; at the sight of that face, 
gentle recollections rose up. You 
had ever been kind to me; and 
truthful, Caroline Lyndsay—truthful. 
Other thoughts came at the beam of 
that face, as other thoughts come 
when a strain of unexpected music 
reminds us of former days. I cannot 
tell how, but from that moment a 
something more like womanhood 
than I had known for years, entered 
into my heart. Within that same 
hour I was sorely tried—galled to the 
quick of my soul. Had I not seen 
you before, I might have dreamed 
of nothing but a stern and dire re- 
venge. And a purpose of revenge 
I did form. But it was not to de- 
stroy—it was to save? I resolved 
that the man who laughed to scorn 
the idea of vows due to me—vows to 
bind life to life—should yet sooner or 
later be as firmly mine as if he had 
kept his troth; that my troth at 
least should be kept to him, as if it 
had been uttered at the altar. Hush, 
did you hear a moan?—No! He 
lies yonder, Caroline Lyndsay—amine, 
indeed, till the grave us do _ 
These hands have closed over hi 
and he rests in their clasp, helpless 
as an infant.” Involuntarily Caroline 
recoiled. But looking into that care- 
worn face, there was in it so wilda 
mixture of melancholy tenderness 
with a resolved and fierce expression 
of triumph, that, more impressed by 
the tenderness than by the triumph, 
the woman sympathised with the 
woman; and QOaroline again drew 
near, nearer than before, and in her 
deep soft eyes pity alone was seen. 
Into those eyes Arabella looked as 
if spellbound, and the darker and 
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sterner expression in her own face 
gradually relaxed and fled, and only 
the melancholy tenderness was left 
behind. She resumed: 

“T said to Guy Darrell that I 
would learn, if possible, whether the 
poor child whom I ill-used in my 
most wicked days, and whom you, it 
seems, have so benignly sheltered, 
was the daughter of Matilda—or, as 
he believed, of a yet more hateful 
mother. Long ago I had conceived 
a suspicion that there was some 
ground to doubt poor Jasper’s asser- 
tion, for I had chanced to see two let- 
ters addressed to him—one from that 
Gabrielle Desmarets, whose influence 
over his life had been so baleful—in 
which she spoke of some guilty plun- 
der with which she was coming to 
London, and invited him again to 
join his fortunes with her own. Oh, 
but the cold, bloodless villany of the 
tone !—the ease with which crimes 
for a gibbet were treated as topics for 
wit!” Arabella stopped—the same 
shudder came over her as when she 
had concluded the epistles abstracted 
from the dainty pocket-book. “ But 
in the letter were also allusions to 
Sophy, to another attempt on Darrell 
to be made by Gabrielle herself. 
Nothing very clear ; but a doubt did 
suggest itself—‘Is she writing to 
him about his own child? The 
other letter was from the French 
nurse with whom Sophy had been 
placed as an infant. It related to 
inquiries in person, and a visit to her 
own house, which Mr. Darrell had 
recently made; that letter also seemed 
toimply some deception, though but 
by a few dubious words. At that time 
the chief effect of the suspicion these 
letters caused was but to make me 
more bent on repairing to Sophy my 
cruelties to her childhood. What if 
I had been cruel to an infant who, 
after all, was not the daughter of that 
false, fulse Matilda Darrell! I kept 
in my memory the French nurse’s 
address, I thought that when in 
France I might seek and question 
her. But I lived only for one absorb- 
ing end. Sophy was not then in 
danger; and even my suspicions as 
to her birth died away. Pass on :— 
Guy Darrell! Ah, Lady Montfort ! 
his life has been embittered like 
mine; but he was man, and could 
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bear it better. He has known, him- 
self, the misery of broken faith, of 
betrayed affection, which he could 
pity so little when its blight fell on 
me; but you have excuse for deser- 
tion—you yourself were deceived ; 
and I pardon him, for he pardoned 
Jasper, and we are fellow-sufferers. 
You weep! Pardon my rudeness, I 
did not mean to pain you. Try and 
listen calmly—I must hurry on. On 
leaving Mr. Darrell I crossed to 
France. I saw the nurse; I have 
ascertained the truth ; here are the 
proofs in this packet. I came back 
—I saw Jasper Losely. He was on 
the eve of seeking you, whom he had 
already so wronged—of claiming the 
child, or rather of extorting money 
for the renunciation of a claim to one 
whom you had adopted. I told him 
how vainly he had hitherto sought to 
fly from me. One by one I recited 
the guilty schemes in which I had 
baffled his purpose—all the dangers 
from which I had rescued his life. I 
commanded him to forbear the pro- 
ject he had then commenced. I told 
him I would frustrate that project as 
I had frustrated others. Alas! alas! 
why is this tongue so harsh?—why 
does this face so belie the idea of 
human kindness? I did but enrage 
and madden him; he felt but the 
reckless impulse to destroy the life 
that then stood between himself and 
the objects to which he had pledged 
his own self-destruction. I thought 
I should die by his hand. I did not 
quail. Ah! the ghastly change that 
came over his face—the one glance of 
amaze and superstitious horror ; his 
arm obeyed him not; his strength, 
his limbs forsook him; he fell at my 
feet—one side of him stricken dead ! 
Hist !—that is his voice—pardon me,” 
and Arabella flitted from the room, 
leaving the door ajar. 

A feeble Voice, like the treble of 
an infirm old man, came painfally 
to Caroline’s ear. 

“T want to turn: help me. Why 
ain I left alone? It is cruel to leave 
me so—cruel !” 

In the softest tones to which that 
harsh voice could be tuned, the grim 
woman apologised and soothed. 

“You gave me leave, Jasper dear. 
You said it would be a relief to you 
to have her pardon as well as theirs.” 
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* Whose pardon ?” asked the Voice 
querulously. 

“Oaroline Lyndsay’s—Lady Mont- 
fort’s.” 

*“ Nonsense! What did I ever do 
against her? Oh—ah! I remember 
now. Don’t let me have it over 
again. Yes—she pardons me, I sup- 
pose! Get me my broth, and don’t 
be long.” 

Arabella came back, closing the 
door; and while she busied herself 
with that precious saucepan on the 
hob—to which the Marchioness of 
Montfort had become a very second- 
ary object—she said, looking towards 
Caroline from under her iron-grey 
ringlets— 

“You heard—he misses me! He 
can’t bear me out of his sight now— 
me, me! You heard!” 

Meekly Lady Montfort advanced, 
bringing in her hand the tray with 
the broth basin. 

“Yes, I heard! I must not keep 
you; but let me help while I stay.” 

So the broth was poured forth and 
prepared, and with it Arabella dis- 
appeared. She returned in a few 
minutes, beckoned to Caroline, and 
said in a low voice— 

“Come in—say you forgive him ! 
Oh! you need not fear him ; a babe 
could not fear him now!” 

Caroline followed Arabella into the 
sick-room. No untidiness there ; all 
so carefully, thoughtfully arranged. 
A pleasant room, too—with windows 
looking full on the sunniest side of 
the Vale of Health; the hearth so 
cheerily clear, swept so clean—the 
very ashes out of sight; flowers— 
costly exotics—-on tle table, on the 
mantel-piece ; the couch drawn to- 
wards the window; and on that 
couch, in the gay, rich dressing- 
gown of former days, warm cover- 
lets heaped on the feet, snow-white 
pillows propping the head, lay what 
at first seemed a vague, undistinguish- 
able mass—lay, what, as the step ad- 
vanced, and the eye became more 
accurately searching, grew into Jas- 
per Losely. 

Yes! there, too weak indeed for a 
babe to fear, lay all that was left of 
the Strong Man! No enemy but 
himself had brought him thus low— 
spendthrift, and swindler, and robber 
of his own priceless treasures—Health 


and Strength—those grand rent-rolls 
of joy which nature had made his in- 
heritance. As a tree that is crom- 
bling to dust under the gnarls of its 
bark, seems, the moment ere it falls, 
proof against time and the tempest; 
—so, within all decayed, stood that 
image of strength—so, air scarcely 
stirring, it fell. “ And the pitcher 
was broken at the fountain: and the 
wheel was broken at the cistern; 
vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher,” 

Jasper turned his dull eye towards 
Caroline, as she came softly to his 
side, and looked at her with a piteous 
gaze. The stroke that had shattered 
the form had spared the face ; and 
illness and compulsory abstinence 
from habitual stimulants had taken 
from the aspect much of the coarse- 
ness—whether of shape or colour 
—that of late years had disfigured 
its outline—and supplied the deli- 
cacy that ends with youth by the 
delicacy that comes with the approach 
of death. So that, in no small degree, 
the beauty which had been to him so 
fatal a gift, was once more visible— 
the features growing again distinct, 
as wanness succeeded to the hues of 
intemperance, and emaciation to the 
bloated cheeks, and swollen muscle. 
The goddess, whose boons adorn the 
outward shell of the human spirit, 
came back to her favourite’s death- 
couch as she had come to the cradle 
—not now as the Venus Erycina, 
goddess pf Smile and Jest, but as the 
warning Venus Libitina, the goddess 
of Doom and the Funeral. 

“T’m a very poor creature,” said 
Jasper, after a pause. “TI can’t rise 
—-I can’t move without help. Very 
strange !—supernatural! She always 
said that if I raised my hand against 
her, it would fall palsied!” He 
turned his eye towards Arabella with 
a glare of angry terror. “ She is 8 
witch!” he said, and buried his face 
in the pillow. Tears rolled down the 
grim woman’s cheek. 

Lapy Montrort.—“ She is rather 
your good ministering spirit. Do 
not be unkind to her. Over her you 
have more power now than you had 
when you were well and strong. She 
lives but to serve you; command her 
gently.” 

Jasper was not proof against that 
sweet voice. With difficulty he 
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wrenched himself round, and again 
looked long at Caroline Montfort, as 
if the sight did him good; then he 
made a sign to Arabella, who flew to 
his side and raised him. 

“T have been a sad dog,” he said, 
with a mournful attempt at the old 
rollicking tone— a very sad dog—in 
short a villain! But all ladies are 
indulgent to villains—in fact, prefer 
them. Never knew a lady who could 
endure ‘a good yourg man ’"—never! 
So I am sure you will forgive me, 
miss—ma’am. Who is this lady? 
when it comes to forgiveness, there 
are so many of them! Oh, I remem- 
ber now—your ladyship will forgive 
me—’. 3 all down in black and white 
what I’ve done—Bella has it. You 
see this hand—I can write with this 
hand—this is not paralysed. This is 
not the hand I tried to raise against 
her. But, dasta, basta, where was I? 
My poor head!—I know what it is 
to have a head now!—ache, ache!— 
boom, boom—weight, weight—heavy 
as a church bell—hollow as a church 
bell—noisy asa church bell! Brandy! 
give me brandy, you witch !—I mean 
Bella, good Bella, give me brandy!” 

“No: yet, Jasper dear. You are 
to have it every third hour; it is not 
time yet, dearest; you must attend 
to the doctor, and try to get well 
and recover your strength. You re- 
member I told you how kind Lady 
Montfort had been to your father, and 
you wished to see and thank her.” 

“‘ My father—my poor, poor father! 
You’ve been kind to him! Bless 
you, bless you! And you will see 
him? I want his pardon before I 
die. Don’t forget, and—and—” 

“Poor Sophy!” said Mrs, Crane. 

“Ah yes! But she’s well off now, 
you tell me. I can’t think I have 
injured her. And really girls and 
women are intended to be a little 
useful to one. Basta, basta!” 

“Mr. Darrel]l—” 

“Yes, yes, yes! I forgive him, or 
he forgives me; settle it as ygu like. 
But my father’s pardon, Lady Mont- 
fort, you will get me that /” 

“T will, I will.” 

He looked at her again, and smiled. 
Arabella gently let his head fall back 
upon the pillow. 

“Throw a handkerchief over my 
face,” he said feebly, “and leave me ; 
VOL. LXXXxv. 
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but be in call; I feel sleepy.” His 
eyes closed; he seemed asleep even 
before they stole from the room. 

“You will bring his father to 
him?” said Arabella, when she and 
Lady Montfort were again alone. 
“In this packet is Jasper’s confession 
of the robbery for which that poor 
old man suffered. I never knew of 
that before. But you see how mild 
he is now !—how his heart is changed ; 
it is indeed changed more than he 
shows; only you have seen him at 
the worst—his mind wanders a little 
to-day; it does sometimes, I have 
a favour to ask of you. I once heard 
a preacher, not many months ago; 
he affected me as no preacher ever 
did before. I was told that he was 
Colonel Morley’s nephew. Will you 
ask Colonel Morley to persuade him 
to come to Jasper ?” 

“My cousin, George Morley! He 
shall come, I promise you; so shall 
your poor patient’s forgiving father. 
Is there more I can do?” 

“No. Explain to Mr. Darrell the 
reason why I have so long delayed 
sending to him the communication 
which he will find in the packet I 
have given to you, and which you 
will first open, reading the contents 
yourself—a part of them, at least, in 
Jasper’s attestation of his stratagem 
to break off your marriage with Mr. 
Darrell, may yet be of some value to 
you—you had better also show the 
papers to Colonel Morley—he may 
complete the task. I had meant, on 
returning to England, or before see- 
ing Mr. Darrell, to make the in- 
quiries which you will see are still 
necessary. But then came this ter- 
rible affliction! I have been able to 
think of nothing else but Jasper ;— 
unable to quit the house which con- 
tains him for an hour;—only,when Dr. 
F—— told me that he was attendin 
you, that you were ill, and suffering, 
resolved to add to this packet Jasper’s 
own confession. Ah, and he gave it so 
readily, and went yesterday through 
the fatigue of writing with such good 
heart. I tell you that there is a 
change within him; there ie—there 
is. Well, well-—I resolved to give 
you the packet to transmit to Mr. 
Darrell, for somehow or other I con- 
nected your illness with your visit to 
him at Fawley!” 


\ 
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‘My visit to Mr. Darrell!” 

“ Jasper saw you as your carriage 
drove from the park gate, not very 
many days since. Ah, you change 
colour! You have wronged that 
man; repair the wrong; you have 
the power !” 

“ Alas! no,” murmured Caroline, 
“J have not the power.” 

“ Pooh—he loves you still. You 
are not one of those whom men for- 
get.” 

Caroline was silent, but involun- 
tarily she lowered her veil. In an 
instant the acute sense of the grim 
woman detected the truth. 

“Ah! Pride—pride in both,” she 
said. “I understand—I dare not 
blame Aim here. But you—you were 
the injurer; you have no right to 
pride ; you will see him again.” 

“ No— never— never |” faltered 
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Oaroline, with accents scarcely and- 
ible under her veil. . 

Arabella was silent for 4 moment, 
and Lady Montfort rose hastily to 
depart. 

“You will see him again, I tall 
you;” and Arabella then, following 
her to the door— 

“ Stay ; do you think nx will die?” 

‘“*Good heavens! Mr. Darrell?” 

“No, no—Jasper Losely !” 

“T hope not. What does Dr, F—— 

v 9” 


“He will not tell me. But it is 
not the paralysis alone; he might 
recover from that—so young still, 
There are other symptoms; that 
dreadful habit of stimulants. He 
sinks if he has them not—they hasten 
death if he has, But—but—but~— 
HE Is MINE, AND MINE ONLY, TO THE 
GRAVE Now!” 


OHAPTER XI, 


The Crisis—Public and Private. 


Lady Montfort’s carriage stopped 
at Colonel Morley’s door just as Oarr 
Vipont was coming out. Carr, catch- 
ing sight of her, bustled up to the 
carriage window. 

“My dear Lady Montfort, not seen 
you for an age! What times we live 
in! How suddenly Tue Crisis has 
come upon us! Sad loss in poor 
dear Montfort; no wonder you mourn 
for him! Had his failings, true— 
who is not mortal?—but always 
voted right; always to be relied on in 
times of Crisis! But this crotchety 
fellow, who has so unluckily, for all 
but himself, walked into that pro- 
perty, is the loosest fish? And what 
is a house divided against itself? 
Never was the Constitution in such 
peril!—I say it deliberately !—and 
here is the head of the Viponts 
humming and haaing, and asking 
whether Guy Darrell will join the 
Cabinet. And if Guy Darrell will 
not, we have no more chance of the 
Montfort interest than if we were 
Peep-o’-Day Boys. But excuse me— 
I must be off; every moment is pre- 
cious in times of Crisis. Think, if we 
can’t form a Cabinet by to-morrow 
night—only think what may happen ; 


the other fellows will come in, and 
then--rne Driver!” 

Carr is gone to find mops and 
Dame Partingtons to stave off the 
Deluge. Colonel Morley has obeyed 
Lady Montfort’s summons, and has 
entered the carriage. Before she 
can speak, however, he has rushed 
into the subject of which he him- 
self is fall. “ Only think, I knew it 
would be so when the moment came; 
all depends upon Guy Darrell! Mont- 
fort, who seems always in a fright 
lest a newspaper should fall on his 
head and crash him, says that if 
Darrell, whom he chooses to favour, 
just because the newspapers do, de- 
clines to join, the newspapers will 
say the Orisis is a job! Faney!— 
a job—the Crisis! Lord Mowbray 
de |’Arco and Sir Josiah Snodge, who 
are both necessary to a united gov- 
ernment, but who unluckily detest 
each ofher, refuse to sit in the same 
Oabinet, unless Darrell sit between— 
to save them, I suppose, from the fate 
of the cats of Kilkenny. Sir John 
Cautly, our crack county member, de- 
clares that if Darrell does not come in, 
tis because the Crisis is going too far! 
Harry Bold, our most popular speaker, 
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says, if Darrell stay out, ’tis a sign 
that the Crisis is a retrograde move- 
ment! In short, without Darrell 
the Crisis will be a failure, and the 
House of Vipont smashed — Lady 
Montfort—smashed! I sent a tele- 
gram (oh that I should live to see 
such a word introduced into the 
English language !—but, as Carr says, 
what times these are?) to Fawley 
this morning, entreating Guy to come 
up to town at once. He answers by 
a line from Horace, which means, 
‘that he will see me shot first.’ I 
must go down to him; only waiting 
to know the result of certain nego- 
tiations as to measures. I have but 
one hope. There is a measure which 
Darrell always priv :tely advocated— 
which he thoroughly understands 
—which, placed in his hands, would 
be triumphantly carried; one of those 
measures, Lady Montfort, which, if 
defective, shipwreck a government; if 
framed, as Guy Darrell could frame 
it, immortalise the minister who con- 
cocts and carries them. This is all 
that Darrell needs to complete his 
fame and career. This is at length 
an occasion to secure a durable name 
in the history of his country; let him 
reject it, and I shall tell him frankly 
that his life has been but a brilliant 
failure. Since he has not a seat in 
Parliament, and usage requires the 
actual possession of that qualifica- 
tion for a seat in the Cabinet, we 
must lose his voice in the Commons, 
But we can arrange that; for if Dar- 
rell will but join the government 
and go to the Lords, Sir Josiah 
Snodge, who has a great deal of voice 
and a great deal of jealousy, will join 
too—head the Vipont interests in the 
Commons—and speak to the country 
—speak every night—and all night 
too, if required. Yes! Darrell must 
take the peerage—devote himself for 
& year or two to this great measure— 
to the consolidation of his fame—to 
the redemption of the House of Vi- 
pont—and to the Salvation of the 
Empire; and then, if he please, ‘solve 
senescentem’—that is, he may retire 
from harness, and browse upon laurels 
for the rest of his days!” 

Colonel Morley delivered himself 
of this long address without inter- 
ruption from a listener interested in 
every word that related te Guy Dar- 


rell, and in every hope that could re- 
unite him to the healthful activities 
of life. 

It was now Lady Montfort’s turn 
to speak; though, after subjects so 
momentous as the Orisis and its 
speculative consequences, rivate 
affairs, relating to a poor little girl 
like Sophy—nay, the mere private 
affairs of Darrell himself, seemed a 
pitiful bathos, Lady Montfort, how- 
ever, after a few words of womanly 
comment upon the only part of the 
Colonel’s discourse which touched 
her heart, hastened on to describe 
her interview with Arabella, and the 
melancholy condition of Darrell’s 
once formidable son-in-law. For that 
last, the Colonel evinced no more 
compassionate feeling than any true 
Englishman, at the time I am writ- 
ing, would demonstrate for a mur- 
derous Sepoy tied to the mouth of a 
cannon, 

“ A very good riddance!” said the 
Colonel, dryly. ‘“ Great relief to Dar- 
rell, and to every one else whom that 
monster tormented and preyed on; 
and with his life will vanish the only 
remaining obstacle in righting poor 
Willy’s good name. I hope to live 
to collect, from all parts of the coun- 
try, Willy’s old friends, and give 
them a supper, at which I suppose I 
must not get drank; though I should 
rather like it, than not! But I inter- 
rupt you; go on.” 

Lady Montfort proceeded to state 
the substance of the papers she had 
perused in reference to the myste 
which had been the cause of so mu 
disquietude and bitterness, - 

he Culonel stretched out his hand 
eagerly for the documents thus quot- 
ed. He hurried his eye rapidly over 
the contents of the first paper he lit 
on, and then said, pulling out his 
watch, “ Well, I have half an hour 
yet to spare in discussing these mat- 
ters with you—may I order your 
coachman to drive round the Re- 
gent’s Park?—better than keeping 
it thus at my door,—with four old 
maids for opposite neighbours.” The 
order was given, and the Oolonel 
again returned to the papers. Sud- 
denly he looked up—looked fall into 
Lady Montfort’s face, with a thought- 
ful, searching gaze, which made her 
drop her own eyes; and she saw 
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that he had been reading Jasper’s 
confessions, relating to his device for 
breaking off her engagement to Dar- 
rell, which in her hurry and excite- 
ment she had neglected to abstract 
from the other documents. ‘Oh, 
not that paper—you are not to read 
that,” she cried, quickly covering the 
writing with her hand. 

“Too late, my dear cousin. I 
have read it. All is now clear. 
Lionel was right; and I was right, 
too, in my convictions, though Dar- 
rell put so coolly aside my questions 
when I was last at Fawley. I am 
justified now in all the pains I took 
to seeure Lionel’s marriage—in the 
cunning cruelty of my letter to 
George! Know, Lady Montfort, that 
if Lionel had sacrificed his happi- 
ness to respect for Guy’s ancestor- 
worship, Guy Darrell would have 
held himself bound in honour never 
to marry again. He told me so— 
told me he should be a cheat if he 
took any step to rob one from whom 
he had exacted such an offering—of 
the name, and the heritage for which 
the offering had been made. And I 


then resolved that County Guy should 
not thus irrevocably shut the door on 


his own happiness! Lady Montfort, 
you know that this man loves you 
as, verily, I believe, never other man 
in our cold century loved woman; 
through desertion—through change— 
amidst grief—amidst resentment-— 
despite pride ;——dead to all other love 
—shrinking from all other ties—on, 
constant on—carrying in the depth 
of his soul to the verge of age, secret 
and locked up. the hopeless passion 
of his manhood. Do you not see that 
it is through you, and you alone, that 
Guy Darrell has for seventeen years 
been lost to the country he was in- 
tended to serve and to adorn? Do 
you not feel that if he now reject this 
last opportunity to redeem years so 
wasted, and achieve a fame that may 
indeed link his Ancestral Name to 
the honours of Posterity, you, and 
you alone, are the cause?” 

“ Alas—alas——but what can I do?” 

“Do!—ay, true. The poor fellow 
is old now; you cannot care for him! 
—you still young, and so unluckily 
beautiful?f—you, for whom young 
princes might vie. True; you can 
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have no feeling for Guy Darrell, ex- 
cept pity?” 

“ Pity! I hate the word!” cried 
Lady Montfort, with as much petu- 
lance as if she had still been the way- 
ward lively Caroline of old. 

Again the Man of the World di- 
rected towards her face his shrewd 
eyes, and dropped out, “ See him!” 

“But I have seen him. You re- 
member I went to plead for Lionel 
and Sophy—in vain ?” 

“Not in vain. George writes me 
word that he has informed you of 
Darrell’s consent to their marriage. 
And I am much mistaken if his great- 
est consolation in the pang that con- 
sent must have cost him, be not the 
thought that it relieves you from the 
sorrow and remorse his refusal had 
occasioned to you. Ah! there is but 
one person who can restore Darrell to 
the world——and that is yourself!” 

Lady Montfort shook her head 
drearily. 

“If I had but an excuse—with dig- 
nity—with self-respect—to—to—” 

“An excuse! You have an abso- 
lute necessity to communicate with 
Darrell. You have to give to him 
these documents—to explain how you 
came by them. Sopby is with him; 
you are bound to see her on a subject 
of such vital importance to herself, 
Scruples of prudery! You, Caroline 
Lyndsay, the friend of his daughter— 
you whose childhood was reared in 
his very house—you whose mother 
owed to him such obligations—you to 
seruple in being the first to acquaint 
him with information affecting him 
so nearly! And why, forsooth? Be- 
cause, ages ago, your hand was, it 
seems, engaged to him, and you were 
deceived by false appearances, like a 
silly young girl as you were.” 

Again Lady Montfort shook her 
head drearily—drearily. 

“* Well,” said the Colonel, changing 
his tone, “I will grant that those 
former ties can’t be renewed now. 
The man now is as old as the hills, 
and you had no right to expect that 
he would have suffered so much at 
being very naturally jilted for a hand- 
some young Marquess.” 

“ Oease, sir, cease,” cried Caroline, 
angrily. The Colonel coolly persisted. 

“T see now that such nuptials are 
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out of the question. But has the 
world come to such a pass that one 
can never at any age have a friend in 
a lady unless she marry him? Scru- 
ple to accompany me—me your cou- 
sin—me your nearest surviving rela- 
tion—in order to take back the young 
lady you have virtually adopted !— 
scruple to trust yourself for half an 
hour to that tumbledown old Faw- 
ley! Are you afraid that the gos- 
sips will say you, the Marchioness of 
Montfort, are running after a gloomy 
old widower, and scheming to be 
mistress of & mansion more like 
a ghost-trap than a residence for 
civilised beings? Or are you afraid 
that Guy Darrell will be fool and fop 
enough to think you are come to 
force on him your hand? Pooh, 
pooh! Such scruples would be in 
place if you were a portionless for- 
ward girl, or if he were a conceited 
young puppy, or even a suspicious old 
roué. But Guy Darrell—a man of 
his station, his character, his years! 
And you, cousin Caroline, what are 
you? Surely, lifted above all such 
pitiful crotchets by a rank amongst 
the loftiest gentlewomen of England ; 
—ample fortune, a beauty that in it- 
self is rank and wealth; and, above 
all, a character that has passed with 
such venerated purity through an 
ordeal in which every eye seeks 
& spot, every ear invites a scandal. 
But as you will. All I say is, that 
Darrell’s future may be in your 
hands; that, after to-morrow, the 
occasion to give at least noble occu- 
pation and lasting renown to a mind 
that is devouring itself and stifling its 
genius, may be irrevocably lost; and 
that I do believe, if you said to-mor- 
row to Guy Darrell, ‘ You refused +o 
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hear me when I pleaded for what you 
thought a disgrace to your name, and 
yet even that you at last conceded 
to the voice of affection as if of duty 
—now hear me when I plead by the 
side of your oldest friend on behalf of 
your honour, and in the name of your 
forefathers,’—if you say Tuat, he is 
won to his country. You will have 
repaired a wrong; and, pray, will you 
have compromised your dignity ?” 

Caroline had recoiled into the cor- 
ner of the carriage, her mantle close 
drawn round her breast, her veil low- 
ered; but no sheltering garb or veil 
could conceal her agitation. 

The Colonel pulled the check-string. 
“Nothing so natural; you are the 
widow of the Head of the House of 
Vipont. You are, or ought to be, 
deeply interested in its fate. An 
awful Crisis, long expected, has 
occurred. The House trembles. A 
connection of that House can render 
it an invalaable service; that con- 
nection is the man at whose hearth 
your childhood was reared; and you 
go with me—me, who am. known to 
be moving heaven and earth for every 
vote that the House can secure, to 
canvas this wavering connection for 
his support and assistance. Nothing, 
I say, so natural; and yet you scru- 
ple to serve the House of Vipont— 
to save your country! You may well 
be agitated. I leave you to your 
own reflections. My time runs short; 
I will get out here. Trust me with 
these documents. I will see to the 
rest of this long painful subject. I 
will send a special report to you this 
evening, and you will reply by a sin- 
gle line to the prayer I have ventared 
to address to you.” 


CHAPTER XII. AND LAST. 


In which the Author endeavours, to the best of his ability, to give a final reply to 
the question, ‘‘ What will he do with it?” 


Sozne—The banks of the lake at 
Fawley. George is lending his arm 
to Waife; Mrs. Morley, seated on her 
camp-stool, at the opposite side of the 
water, is putting the last touch to her 
sketch of the manor-house ; Sir Isaac, 
reclined, is gravely contemplating the 
swans; the doe, bending over him, 


occasionally nibbles his ear; Fair- 
thorn has uncomfortably edged him- 
self into an angle of the building, be- 
tween two buttresses, and is watch- 
ing, with malignant eye, two young 
forms, at a distance, as they move 
slowly yonder, side by side, yet apart, 
now lost, now emerging, through the 
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gaps between melancholy leafless 
trees. Darrell, having just quitted 
Waife and George, to whose slow pace 
he can ill time his impatient steps, 
wonders why Lionel, whom, on ar- 
riving, he had, with brief cordial 
words, referred to Sophy for his fate, 
has taken more than an hour to ask 
a simple question, to which the reply 
may be pretty well known before- 
hand. He advances towards those 
melancholy trees. Suddenly one 
young form leaves the other—comes 
with rapid stride through the with- 
ered fern. Pale as death Lionel 
seizes Guy Darrell’s hand with con- 
vulsive grasp, and says, “I must 
leave you, sir. God bless you! All 
is over. I was the blindest fool—she 
refures me.” 

“Refuses you!—impossible! For 
what reason ?” 

“She cannot love me well enough 
to marry,” answered Lionel, with a 
quivering lip, and an attempt at that 
irony in which all extreme anguish, 
at least in our haughty sex, delights 
to seek refuge or disguise. “ Likes 
me as a friend, a brother, and so 
forth, but nothing more. Alla mis- 
take, sir—all, except your marvellous 
kindness to me—to her—for which 
Heaven ever bless you.” 

“ Yes, all a mistake of your own, 
foolish boy,” said Darrell tenderly ; 
and, turning sharp, he saw Sophy 
hastening by, quickly and firmly, 
with her eyes looking straightward 
—on into space. He threw himself 
in her path. 

“Tell this dull kinsman of mine, 
that ‘ faint heart never won fair lady.’ 
You do not mean seriously, deliber- 
ately, to reject a heart that will never 
be faint with a meaner fear than that 
of losing you?” 

Poor Sopliy! She kept her blue 
eyes still on the cold grey space, and 
answered by some scarce audible 
words—words which in every age 
girls intending to say No, seem to 
learn as birds learn their song, no 
ene knows who taught them, but 
they are ever to the same tune, 
“Sensible of the honour”—“ Grate- 
ful "—“ Some one more worthy,”— 
&c., &e. 

Darrell checked this embarrassed 
jargon. “My question, young lady, 
is solemn ; it involves the destiny of 
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two lives. Do you mean to say that 
you do not love Lionel Haughton 
well enough to give him your hand, 
and return the true faith which is 
pledged with his own ?” 

** Yes,” said Lionel, who had gained 
the side of his kinsman; “ yes, that 
is it. Oh, Sophy—Ay or No?” 

“No!” fell from her pale, firm lips 
—and in a moment more she was at 
Waife’s side, and had drawn him 
away from George. ‘ Grandfather, 
grandfather !—home, home; let us 
go home at once, or I shall die!” 

Darrell has kept his keen sight up- 
on her movements—upon her coun- 
tenance. He sees her gesture—her 
look—as she now clings to her grand- 
father. The blue eyes are not now 
coldly fixed on level air, but raised 
upward as for strength from above. 
The young face is sublime with its 
woe and with its resolve. 

““Noble child,” muttered Darrell, 
“T think I see into her heart. If so, 
poor Lionel indeed! My pride has 
yielded, hers never will!” 

Lionel, meanwhile, kept beating 
his foot on the ground, and checking 
indignantly the tears that sought to 
gather to his eyes. Darrell threw his 
arm round the young man’s shoulder, 
and led him gently, slowly away, 
by the barbed thorn-tree—on by the 
moss-grown crags. 

Waife, meanwhile, is bending his ear 
to Sophy’s lip. The detestable Fair- 
thorn emerges from between the but- 
tresses, and shambles up to George, 
thirsting to hear his hopes confirmed, 
and turning his face back to smile 
congratulation on the gloomy old 
house that he thinks he has saved 
from the lake. 

Sophy has at last convinced Waife 
that his senses do not deceive him, 
nor hers wander. She has said, “O 
grandfather, let us ever henceforth 
be all in all to each other. You are 
not ashamed of me—I am so proud 
of you. But there are others akin to 
me, grandfather, whom we will not 
mention; and you would be ashamed 
of me if I brought disgrace on one 
who would confide to me his name, 
his honour ; and should I be as proud 
of you, if you asked me to do it?” 

At these words Waife understands 
all, and he has not an argument in 
reply ; and he suffers Sophy to lead 
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him towards the house, Yes, they 
will go hence—yes, there shall be no 
schemes of marriage! They had 
nearly reached the door, when the 
door itself opened violently, and a 
man rushing forth caught Sophy in 
his arms, and kissed her forehead, 
her cheek, with a heartiness that it 
is well Lionel did not witness! Speech- 
less and breathless with resentment, 
Sophy struggled, and in vain, when 
Waife, seizing the man by the collar, 
swung him away with a “ How dare 
you, sir,” that was echoed back from 
the hillocks—summoned Sir Isaac at 
full gallop from the lake—scared 
Fairthorn back to his buttresses— 
roused Mrs. Morley from her sketch 
—and, smiting the ears of Lionel 
and Darrell, hurried them, mechan- 
ically, as it were, to the spot from 
which that thunder-roll had pealed. 

“How dare I?” said the man, 
resettling the flow of his disordered 
coat—“‘ How dare I kiss my own 
niece ?—my own sister’s orphan child? 
Venerable Bandit, I have a much 
better right than you have. Oh my 
dear injured Sophy, to think that I 
was ashamed of your poor cotton 
print—to think that to your pretty 
face I have been owing fame and 
fortune—and you, you wandering 
over the world—child of the sister 
of whose beauty 1 was so proud—of 
her for whom, alas in vain! I painted 
Watteaus andGreuzes upon the sereens 
and fans!” Again he clasped her to 
his breast; and Waife this time stood 
mute, and Sophy passive—for the 
man’s tears were raining upon her 
face, and washed away every blush 
of shaine as to the kiss they hallowed. 

“But where is my old friend 
William Losely?—~where is Willy?” 
said another voice, as a tall thin per- 
sonage stepped out from the hall, and 
looked poor Waife unconsciously in 
the face. 

“ Alban Morley!” faltered Waife ; 
“you are but little changed! ” 

The colonel looked again, and in 
the elderly, lame, one-eyed, sober- 
looking man, recognised the wild, 
jovial Willy, who had tamed the most 
unruly fillies, taken the most frantic 
leaps, carolled forth the blithest song 
—madcap, good-fellow, frolicsome, 
childlike darling of gay and grave, 
young and old! 
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wes: — Postume, 

said the Ovlonel, insensibly imbibing 
one of those Horatian particles that 
were ever floating in that classic 
atmosphere—to Darrell medicinal, to 
Fairthorn morbific. ‘ Years slide 
away, Willy, mutely as birds skim 
through air; but when friend meets 
with friend after absence, each sees 
the print of their crows’-feet on the 
face of the other. But we are not 
too old yet, Willy, for many a meet 
—at the fireside! Nothing else in 
our studs, we can still mount our 
hobbies; and thorough-bred hobbies 
contrive to be in at the death. But 
you are waiting to learn by what 
title and name this stranger lays 
claim to so peerless a niece. Know 
then—Ah, here comes Darrell. Guy 
Darrell, in this young lady you 
will welcome the grandchild of Sid- 
ney Branthwaite, our old Eton school 
friend, a gentleman of as good blood 
as any in the land!” 

‘None better,” cried Fairthorn, who 
has sidled himself into the up ; 
“there’s a note on the Branthwaite 
genealogy, sir, in your father’s great 
work upon ‘Monumental Brasses.’” 

“ Permit me to conclude, Mr. Fair- 
thorn,” resumed the Colonel; “ Monu- 
mental Brasses are painful subjects. 
Yes, Darrell, yes, Lionel; this fair 
creature, whoin Lady Montfort might 
well desire to adopt, is the daughter 
of Arthur Branthwaite, by marriage 
with the sister of Frank Vance, whose 
name I shrewdly suspect nations will 

rize, and whose works princes will 

oard, when many 4 long genealogy, 
all blazoned in azure and or, will 
have left not a scrap for the moths.” 

* Ah!” murmured Lionel, “ was it 
not I, Sophy, who taught you to love 
your father’s genius! Do you not 
remember how, as we bent over his 
volume, it seemed to translate to us 
our own feelings ?—to draw us nearer 
together? He was speaking to us 
from his grave.” 

Sophy made no answer; her face 
was hidden on the breast of the old 
man, to whom she still clung closer 
and closer. 

“Ts itso? Is it certain? Is there 
no doubt that she is the child of 
these honoured parents?” asked 
Waife tremulously, 
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“None,” answered Alban; “we 
bring with us proofs that will clear 
up all my story.” 

The old man bowed his head over 
Sophy’s fair locks for a moment ; then 
raised it, serene and dignified: ‘‘ You 
are mine for a moment yet, Sophy,” 
said he. 

“Yours as ever—more fondly, 
gratefully than ever,” cried Sophy. 

“There is but one man to whom I 
can willingly yield you. Son of 
Charles Haughton, take my treasure.” 

“TI consent to that,” cried Vance, 
“though I am put aside like a Re- 
morseless Baron. And, Lionello mio, 
if Frank Vance is a miser, so much 
the better for his niece.” 

.. “ But,” faltered Lionel. 

, Oh, falter not. Look into those 
eyes; read that blush now! She 
looks coy, not reluctant. She bends 
before him—adorne:] as for love, by 
all her native graces. Air. seems 
brightened by her bloom. No more 
the Outlaw-Child of Ignominy and 
Fraud, but the Starry Daughter of 
Poetry AND ArT! , where they 
glide away under the leafless, melan- 
choly trees. Leafless and melancholy ! 
No! Verdure and blossom and the 
smile of spring are upon every bough ! 

“T suppose,” said Alban, “ it will 
not now break Lionel’s heart to Jearn 
that, not an hour before I left London, 
I heard from a friend at the Horse 
Guards that it has been resolved 
to substitute the —— regiment for 
Lionel’s; and: it will be for some 
time yet, I suspect, that he must 
submit to be ingloriously happy. 
Come this way, George; a word in 
your ear.” And Alban, drawing his 
nephew aside, told him of Jasper’s 
state, and of Arabella’s request. ‘* Not 
a word to-day on these mournful 
topics to poor Willy. To-day let 
nothing add to his pain to have lost 
a grandchild, or dim his consolation 
in the happiness and security his 
Sophy gains in’ that loss. But to- 
morrow you will go and see this 
stricken-down sinner, and prepare 
the father for the worst. I made a 

oint of seeing Dr. F—— last night. 
de gives Jasper but a few weeks. 
He compares him to a mountain, 
not merely shattered by an earth- 
quake, but burned out by its own 
inward fires.” 
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“ A few weeks only,” sighed George, 
“Well. Time that seems every- 
thing to man, has not even an ex- 
istence in the sight of God. To that 
old man I owe the power of speech 
to argue, to exhort, and to comfort; 
—he was training me to kneel by the 
deathbed of his son /” 

“You believe,” asked the man of 
the World, “in the efficacy of a 
deathbed repentance, when a sinner 
has sinned till the power of sinning 
be gone ?” 

“I believe,” replied the Preacher, 
“that in health there is nothing so 
unsafe as trust in a deathbed re- 
pentance; I believe that on the 
deathbed it cannot be unsafe to re- 
pent!” 

Alban looked thoughtful, and 
George turned to rejoin Waife, to 
whom Vance was narrating the dis- 
covery of Sophy’s parentage; while 
Fairthorn, as he listened, drew his 
flute from his pocket, and began 
screwing it, impatient to vent in 
delicate music what he never could 
have set into words for his blunder- 
ing untunable tongue. The Colonel 
joins Darrell, and hastens to unfold 
more fully the story which Vance is 
reciting to Waife. 

Brief as it can, be the explanation 
due to the reader. 

Vance’s sister had died in child- 
birth. The poor young poet, unfitted 
to-cope with penury, his sensitive 
nature combined with a frame that 
could feebly resist the strain of ex- 
hausting emotions, disappointed in 
fame, despairing of fortune, depen- 
dent for bread on his wife's boyish 
brother, and harassed by petty debts 
in a foreign land, had been fast pining 
away, even before an affliction to 
which all the rest seemed as nought. 
With that affliction he broke down 


at once, and died a few days after 
his wife, leaving an infant not a week 


old. A French female singer, of 
some repute in the theatres, and 
making a provincial tour, was lodging 
in the same house as the young couple. 
She had that compassionate heart 
which is more common than prudence 
or very strict principle with the tribes 
who desert the prosaic true world for 
the light sparkling false one. She 
had assisted the young couple in 
their later days, with purse and kind 
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offices ; had been present at the birth 
of the infant—the death of the mo- 
ther; and had promised Arthur 
Branthwaite that she would take care 
of his child, until she could safely 
convey it to his wife’s relations ; 
while he wept to own that they, poor 
as himself, must regard such a charge 
as a burthen. 

The singer wrote to apprise Mrs. 
Vance of the death of her daughter 
and son-in-law, and the birth of the 
infant whom she undertook shortly 
to send to England. But the babe, 
whom meanwhile she took to herself, 
got hold of her affections; with that 
yearning for children which makes 
so remarkable and almost uniform a 
characteristic of French women (if 
themselves childless) in the wander- 
ing Bohemian class that separates 
them from the ordinary household 
affections never dead in the heart 
of woman till womanhood itself be 
dead, the singer clung to the orphan 
little one to whom she was for the 
moment rendering the cares of a 
mother. She could not bear to part 
with it; she resolved to adopt it as 
her own. The knowledge of Mrs. 
Vance’s circumstances—the idea that 
the orphan, to herself a blessing, 
would be an unwelcv:me encumbrance 
to its own relatio—removed every 
scruple from a mind unaccustomed 
to suffer reflection to stand in the 
way of an impulse. She wrote word 
to Mrs. Vance that the child was 
dead. She trusted that her letter 
would suffice, without other evidence, 
to relations so poor, and who could 
have no suspicion of any interest to 
deceive them. Her trust was well 
founded. Mrs. Vance and the boy 
Frank, whose full confidence and 
gratitude had been already secured 
to their correspondent for her kind 
offices to the young parents, accepted, 
without a demur or a question, the 
news that the infant was no more. 
The singer moved on to the next 
, town at which she was profession- 
ally engaged. The infant, hitherto 
brought up by hand, became ailing. 
The medical adviser called in recom- 
mended the natural food, and found 
in a village close by, the nurse to 
whom a little time before Jasper 
Losely had consigned his own 
daughter. The latter died; the 
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nurse then removed to Paris, to re- 
side with the singer, who had ob- 
tained a lucrative appointment at 
one of the metropolitan theatres. In 
less than two years the singer her- 
self fell a victim to a prevailing 
epidemic. She had lived without 
thought of the morrow; her debts 
exceeded her means ; her effects were 
sold. Thenurse, who had meanwhile 
become a widow, came for advice and 
refuge to her sister, who was in the 
service of Gabrielle Desmarets. Ga- 
brielle being naturally appealed to, 
saw the infant, heard the story, looked 
into the statement which, by way 
of confession, the singer had drawn 
up, and signed, in a notary’s presence, 
before she died ; looked into the let- 
ters from Mrs. Vance, and the school- 
boy scrawls from Frank, both to the 
singer and to the child’s parents, 
which the actress had carefully pre- 
served; convinced herse)f of the 
poverty and obscurity of the infant’s 
natural guardians and next of kin; 
and said to Jasper, who was just dis- 
sipating the fortune handed over to 
him as survivor of his wife and child, 
‘“* There is what, if well managed, may 
retain your hold or a rich father-in- 
law, when all else has failed. You 
have but to say that this infant 
is his grandchild ; the nurse we can 
easily bribe, or persuade to confirm 
the tale. I, whom he already. knows 
as that respectable baroness, your 
Matilda’s friend, can give to the 
story some probable touches. The 
lone childless man must rejoice to 
think that a tie is left to him, The 
infant is exquisitely pretty ; her face 
will plead for her. His heart will 
favour the idea too much to make 
him very rigorous in his investi- 
gations, Take the infant. Doubtless 
in your own country you can find 
some one to rear it at little or no ex- 
pense, until the time come for appeal 
to your father-in-law, when no other 
claim on his purse remains,” 

Jasper assented with the insou- 
ciant docility by which he always ac- 
knowledged Gabrielle’s astuter intel- 
lect. He saw the nurse; it was clear 
that she had nothing to gain by tak- 
ing the child to English relations so 
poor. They might refuse to believe 
her, and certainly could not reward. 
To rid herself of the infant, and ob- 
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tain the means to return to her native 
village with a few hundred francs in 
her purse, there was no promise she 
was not willing to make, no story she 
was too honest to tell, no paper she 
was too timid to sign. Jasper was 
going to London on some adventure 
of his own. He took the infant— 
chanced on Arabella;—the reader 
knows the rest. The indifference ever 
manifested by Jasper to a child not 
his own—the hardness with which 
he had contemplated and planned 
his father’s separation from one whom 
he had imposed by false pretexts 
on the old man’s love, and whom 
he only regarded as an alien en- 
cumbrance upon the scanty means of 
her deluded protector—the fitful and 
desultory mode in which, when (con- 
trary to the reasonings which Gabri- 
elle had based upon a very large ex- 
perience of the credulities of human 
nature in general, but in utter ignor- 
ance of the nature peculiar to Darrell) 
his first attempt at imposition had 
been so scornfully resisted by his in- 
dignant father-in-law, he had played 
fast and loose with a means of extor- 


tion which, though loth to abandon, 
he knew would not bear any strict 
investigation ;—all this is now clear 


to the reader. And the reader will 
also comprehend why, partly from 
fear that his father might betray 
him, partly from a compassionate 
unwillingness to deprive the old man 
of a belief in which William Losely 
said he had found such solace, Jas- 
per, in his last interview with his 
father, shrank from saying, “ but she 
is not your grandchild!” The idea 
of recurring to the true relations 
of the child naturally never entered 
into Jasper’s brain. He considered 
them to be as poor as himself. They 
buy from him the child of parents, 
whom they had evidently, by their 
letters, taxed themselves to the ut- 
most, and in vain, to save from abso- 
lute want! So wild seemed the 
notion, that he had long since forgot- 
ten that relations so useless existed. 
Fortunately the Nurse had preserved 
the written statement of the singer— 
the letters by Mrs. Vance and Frank 
—the certificate of the infant’s birth 
and baptism—some poor relics of 
Sophy’s ill-fated parents—manu- 
scripts of Arthur’s poems—baby-caps 
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with initials and armorial crests, 
wrought, before her confinement, by 
the young wife—all of which had 
been consigned by the singer to the 
nurse, and which the nurse willingly 
disposed of to Mrs. Crane, with her 
own formal deposition of the facts, 
confirmed by her sister, Gabrielle's 
old confidential attendant, and who, 
more favoured than her mistress, was 
living peaceably in the rural scenes 
of her earlier innocence, upon the 
interest of the gains she had saved 
in no innocent service—confirmed 
yet more by references to many whose 
testimonies could trace, step by step, 
the child’s record from its birth to 
its transfer to Jasper, and by the 
brief but distinct avowdl,in tremu- 
lous lines, writ by Jasper himself. 
As a skein crossed and tangled, when 
the last knot is loosened, slips sud- 
denly free, so this long bewildering 
mystery now became clear as a com- 
monplace! What years of suffering 
Darrell might have been saved had 
he himself seen and examined the 
nurse—had his inquiry been less 
bounded by the fears of his pride— 
had the great lawyer not had himself 
for a client! 

Darrell silently returned to Alban 
Morley the papers over which he had 
cast his eye as they walked slowly 
to and fro the sloping banks of the 
lake. 

“Tt is well,” said he, glancing 
fondly, as Fairthorn had glanced be- 
fore him, towards the old House,now 
freed from doom, and permitted to 
last its time. ‘It is well,” he re- 
peated, looking away towards that 
part of the landscape where he could 
just catch a glimpse of Sophy’s light 
form beyond the barbed thorn-tree ; 
“it is well,” he repeated thrice with 
a sigh. “Poor human nature! Al- 
ban, can you conceive it, I, who once 
so dreaded that that poor child should 
prove to be of my blood, now, in 
knowing that she is not, feel a void, 
a loss! To Lionel I am so distant a 
kinsman !—to his wife, to his chil- 
dren, what can I be? A rich old 
man; the sooner he is in his grave 
the better. A few tears, and then 
the will! But, as your nephew says, 
* This life is but a school ;’ the new- 
comer in the last form thinks the 
head-boy just leaving so old! And 
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to us, looking back, it seemed but the 
same yesterday whether we were the 
last comer or the head-boy.” 

“T thought,” said Alban plaintive- 
ly, “that, for a short time at least, I 
had done with ‘painful subjects.’ 
You revel in them! County Guy, you 
have not left school yet ; leave it with 
credit; win the best prize.” And Al- 
ban plunged at once into Tue Crisis. 
He grew eloquent; the Party, the 
Country, the Great Measure to be in- 
trusted to Darrell, if he would but 
undertake it as a member of the 
Cabinet; the Peerage, the House of 
Vipont, and immortul glory !—elo- 
quent as Ulysses haranguing the son 
of Peleus in Troilus and Cressida. 

Darrell listened coldly; only while 
Alban dwelt on “the Measure,” to 
which, when it was yet too unripe 
for practical statesmen, he had at- 
tached his faith as a thinker, the 
orator’s eye flashed with young fire. 
A great truth is eternally clear to a 
great heart that has once nourished 
its germ and foreseen its fruits. But 
when Alban quitted that part of his 
theme, all the rest seemed wearisome 
to his listener. They had now wound 
their walk to the opposite side of the 
lake, and paused near the thick beech- 
trees, hallowed and saddened by such 
secret associations to the mournful 
owner. 

“No, my dear Alban,” said Darrell, 
“T cannot summon up sufficient youth 
and fresliness of spirit to re-enter 
the turbulent arena I have left. Ah! 
look yonder where Lionel and Sophy 
move! Give me, | do not say Lionel’s 
years, but Lionel’s wealth of hope, 
and I might still have a wish for fame 
and a voice for England; but it is a 
subtle truth, that where a man misses 
a home, a link between his country 
and himself is gone. Vulgar ambi- 
tion may exist—the selfish desire of 
power; they were never very strong 
in me, and now less strong than the 
desire of rest; but that beautiful, 
genial, glorious union of all the af- 
fections of social citizen, which be- 
gins at the hearth and widens round 
the land, is not for the hermit’s cell.” 

Alban was about to give up the 
argument in irritable despair, when, 
happening to turn his eye towards 
the farther depth of the beech-grove, 
he caught a glimpse—no matter what 


of; but, quickening his step in the 
direction to which his glance had 
wandered, he seated himself on the 
gnarled roots of a tree ‘hat seemed 
the monarch of the wood, \widespread- 
ing as that under which Tityras re- 
clined of old; and there, out of sight 
of the groups on the opposite banks 
of the lake—there, as if he had sought 
the gloomiest and most secret spot for 
what he had yet to say, he let fall, in 
the most distinct yet languid tones 
of bis thorough- bred, cultured enunci- 
ation, “I have a message to you from 
Lady Montfort. Restess man, do 
come nearer, and stand still. I am 
tired to death.” Darrell approached, 
and, leaning against the trank of the 
giant tree, said, with folded arms and 
compressed lips— 

“A message from Lady Montfort!” 

“Yes. Ishould have told you, by 
the by, that it was she who, being a 
woman, of course succeeded where I, 
being a man, despite incredible pains 
and trouble, signally failed, discover- 
ed Arabella Fossett, alias Crane, and 
obtained from her the documents 
which free your life for ever from a 
haunting and tortoring fear. I 
urged her to accompany me hither, 
and place the documents herself in 
your hand. She refused; you were 
not worth so much trouble, my dear 
Guy. I requested her at least to 
suffer me to show to you a paper 
containing Jasper Losely’s confession 
of a conspiracy to poison her mind 
against you some years ago—a con- 
spiracy so villanously ingenious, that 
it would have completely exonerated 
any delicate and proud young girl 
from the charge of fickleness in yield- 
ing to an impulse of pique and despair. 
But Lady Montfort did not wish to 
be exonerated; your good opinion 
has ceased to be of the slightest value 
to her. But to come to the point. 
She bade me tell you that, if you 
persist in sheltering yourself in a 
hermit’s cell from the fear of meeting 
her—if she be so dangerous to your 
peace—you may dismiss such absurd 
apprehension. She is going abroad, 
and, between you and me, my dear 
fellow, I have not a doubt that she 
will marry again before six months 
are out. I spoke of your sufferings; 
she told me she had not the smallest 
compassion for them,” 
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“ Alban Morley, you presumed to 
talk thus of me?” cried Darrell, livid 
with rage. 

“Strike, but hear me. It is true 
you would not own, when I was last 
at Fawley, that she was the cause of 
your secluded life, of your blighted 
career ; but I knew better. However, 
let’ me go on before you strangle me. 
Lady Montfort’s former feelings of 
friendship for you are evidently quite 
changed ; and she charged me to add, 
that she really hoped that you would 
exert your good sense and pride (of 
which Heaven knows you have 
plenty) to eradicate an absurd and 
romantic sentiment, so displeasing to 
her, and so ¥ 

“Tt is false! it is false! What 
have I done to you, Colonel Morley, 
that you should slander me thus? J 
send you messages of taunt and in- 
sult, Mr. Darrell! I—JZ /—you can- 
not believe it—you cannot! ” 

Caroline Montfort stood between 
the two as if she had dropped from 
heaven. 

A smile, half in triumph, half in 
irony, curved the lip of the fine 
gentleman. It faded instantly as 
his eye turned from the face of the 
earnest woman to that of the earnest 
man. Alban Morley involuntarily 
bowed his head, murmured some 
words, unheard, and passed from the 
place unheeded. 

Not by concert nor premeditation 
was Caroline Montfort on that spot: 
she had consented to accompany her 
cousin to Fawley, but before reaching 
the park gates her courage failed her; 
she would remain within the car- 
riage; the Colonel, wanted in Lon- 
don as soon as possible, whatever the 
result of the political mission to Dar- 
rell, could ngt stay long at Fawley ; 
she would return with him. Vance’s 
presence and impatient desire to em- 
brace his niece did not allow the Col- 
onel an occasion for argument and 
parley. Chafel at this fresh experi- 
ence of the capricious uncertainty 
of woman, he had walked on with 
Vance to the manor-house. Left alone, 
Caroline could not endure the still- 
ness and inaction which increased the 
tumult of her thoughts; she would 
at least have one more look — it 
might be the last —at the scenes 
in which her childhood had sported 
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—her youth known its first happy 
dreams. But a few yards across 
those circumscribed demesnes, on 
through those shadowy serried groves, 
and she should steal unperceived in 
view of the house, the beloved lake, 
perhaps even once more catch a pass- 
ing glimpse of the owner. She re- 
solved, she glided on, she gained the 
beech-grove, when, by the abrupt 
wind of the banks, Darrell and Al- © 
ban came suddenly on the very spot. 
The flutter of her robe, as she turned 
to retreat, canght Alban’s eye; the 
reader comprehends with what wily 
intent, conceived on the moment, 
that unscrupulous schemer shaped 
the words which chained her footstep, 
and then stung her on to self-dis- 
closure. Trembling and _ blushing, 
she now stood before the startled 
man—He, startled out of every other 
sentiment and feeling than that of 
ineffable, exquisite delight to be once 
more in her presence; she, after her 
first passionate outburst, hastening 
on, in confused, broken words to ex- 
plain that she was there but by acci- 
dent—by chance; confusion growing 
deeper and deeper—how explain the 
motive that had charmed her steps to 
the spot ? 

Sudden!y from the opposite bank 
came the music of the magic flate, 
and her voice as suddenly stopped 
and failed her. 

“ Again — again,” said Darrell 
dreamily. “The same music! the 
same air! and this the same place 
on which we two stood together when 
I first dared to say, ‘I love!’ Look, 
we are under tke very tree! Look, 
there is the date I carved on the 
bark when you were gone, but had 
left Hope behind. Ah, Caroline, 
why can I not now resign myself to 
age? Why is youth, while I speak, 
rushing back into my heart, into my 
soul? Why cannot I say, ‘ Grate- 
fully I accept your tender friendship; 
let the past be forgotten; through 
what rests to me of the future while 
on earth, be to me as a child’ I 
cannot—I cannot! Go!” 

She drew nearer to him gently, 
timidly. “Even that, Darrell—even 
that ; something in your life—let me 
be something still! ” 

“Ay,” he said with melancholy 
bitterness, “ you deceive me no longer 
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now! You own that, when here we 
stood last, and exchanged our troth, 
you in the blossom, and I in the 
prime, of life—you own that it was 
no woman’s love, deaf to all calumny, 
proof to all craft that could wrong 
the absent; no woman’s love warm 
as the heart, undying as the soul, 
that you pledged me then?” 

“ Darrell, it was not—though then 
I thought it was.” 

“Ay, ay,” he continued with a 
smile, as if of triumph in his own 
pangs, “so that truth is confessed at 
last! And when, once more free, 
you wrote to me the letter I returned, 
rent in fragments, to your hand—or 
when, forgiving my rude outrage and 
fierce reproach, you spoke to me so 
gently yonder, a few weeks since, in 
these lonely shades, then what were 
your sentiments, your motives? Were 
they not those of a long-suppressed 
and kind remorse ?—of a charity 
akin to that which binds rich to 
poor, bows happiness to suffering ?— 
some memories of gratitude—nay, 
perhaps of childlike affection ?—all 
amiable, all generous, all steeped in 
that sweetness of nature to which I 
unconsciously rendered justice in the 
anguish I endured in losing you; 
but do not tell me that even then 


you were under the influence of 
woman’s love.” 

“Darrell, I was not.” 

“You own it, and you suffer me to 


see you again! Trifler and cruel 
one, is it but to enjoy the sense 
of your undiminished, unalterable 
power ?” 

“Alas, Darrell! alas! why am I 
here? — why so yearning, yet so 
afraid to come? Why did my heart 
fail when these trees rose in sight 
against the sky?—why, why—why 
was it drawn hither by the spell [ 
could not resist? Alas, Darrell, 
alas! I am a woman now—and— 
and this is——.” She lowered her 
veil, and turned away! her lips 
could not utter the word, because 
the word was not pity, not remorse, 
not remembrance, not even affection ; 
and the woman loved now too well 
to subject to the hazard of rejection 
—Lover! 

“Stay, oh stay!” cried Darrell. 
“Oh that I could dare to ask you to 
complete the sentence! I know—I 
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know by the mysterious sympathy 
of my own soul, that you could never 
deceive me more! Is it—is it——.” 
His lips falter too; but her hand is 
clasped in his; her head is reclined 
upon his breast; the veil is with- 
drawn from the sweet downcast face ; 
and softly on her ear steal the mur- 
mured words, “ Again and now, till 
the grave—Oh, by this hallowing 
kiss, again—the Caroline of old!” 

Fuller and fuller, spreading wave 
after wave throughout the air, till 
it seem interfused and commingled 
with the breath which the listeners 
breathe, the flute’s mellow gush 
streams along. The sun slopes in 
peace towards the west ; not a cloud 
in those skies, clearer seen through 
yon boughs stripped of leaves, and 
rendering more vivid the evergreen 
of the arbute and laurel. 

Lionel and Sophy are now seated 
on yon moss-grown trunk ; on either 
side of the old grey-haired man, as if 
agreeing for a while even to forget 
each other, that they may make him 
feel how fondly he is remembered. 
Sophy is resting both her hands on 
the old man’s shoulder, looking into 
his face, and murmuring in his ear 
with voice like the coo of a happy 
dove. Ah! fear not, Sophy: he is 
happy too—he who never thinks of 
himself. Look—the playful smile 
round his arch lips; look—now he 
is showing off Sir Isaac to Vance ; 
with austere solemnity the dog goes 
through his tricks; and Vance, with 
hand stroking his chin, is moralising 
on all that might have befallen had 
he grudged his three pounds to that 
famous INVESTMENT ! 

Behind that group, shadowed by the 
Thorn-tree, stands the PREacner, 
thoughtful and grave, foreseeing the 
grief that must come to the old 
man with the morrow, when he will 
learn that a guilty son nears his end, 
and will hasten to comfort Jasper’s 
last days with pardon. But the 
Preacher looks not down to the death- 
couch alone; on and high over death 
looks the Preacher! By what words 
Heavenly Mercy may lend to his lips 
shall he steal away, yet in time, to 
the soul of the dying, and justify 
murmurs of hope to the close of a 
life so dark with the shades of its 
past? And to him, to the Preacher, 
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they who survive—the two mourners 
—will come in their freshness of 
sorrow! He, the old man? Nay, to 
him they will be comfort. His spirit 
Heaven’s kindness had tempered to 
trials; and, alas! for that son, what 
could father hope more than a death 
free from shame, and a chance yet 
vouchsated for repentance? But she, 
the grim, iron-grey woman? The 
Preacher’s interest, I know, will soon 
centre on her:—And balm may yet 
drop on thy wounds, thou poor, grim, 
iron-grey, loving woman! 

Lo! that traitor the Flute-player, 
over whom falls the deep grateful 
shade from the eaves of the roof-tree 
reprieved; though unconscious as 
yet of that happy change in the lot 
of the master, which, ere long, may 
complete (and huply for sons sprung 
in truth from the blood of the Dar- 
rell) yon skeleton pile, and consum- 
mate, for ends nobler far, the plan of 
a grand life imperfect ;—though as 
yet the musician nor knows nor con- 
jectures the joy that his infamous 
treason to Sophy so little deserves ; 
yet, as if by those finer perceptions 
of sense impressed, ere they happen, 


by changes of pleasure and of pain, 
which Art so mysteriously gives to 
the minds from which music is born, 
his airs, of themselves, float in joy: 
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Like a bird at the coming of spring, 
it is gladness that makes him melo- 
dious, 

And Alban Morley, seemingly in- 
tent upon the sketch which his ami- 
able niece-in-law submits to his 
critical taste ere she ventures to 
show it to Vance, is looking from 
under his brows towards the grove, 
out from which, towering over all 
its dark brethren, soars the old tryst- 
ing beech-tree, and to himself he is 
saying, “Ten to one that the old 
House of Vipont now weather the 
Crisis; and a thousand to one that 
I find at last my arm-chair at the 
hearth of my school-friend, Guy Dar- 
rell!” 

And the lake is as smooth as glass; 
and the swans, hearkening the music, 
rest still with white breasts against 
the grass of the margin; and the 
doe, where she stands, her fore-feet 
in the water, lifts her head wistfully, 
with nostrils distended, and wonder- 
ing soft eyes that are missing the 
master. Now full on the beech-grove 
shines the westering sun; out from 
the gloomy beech-grove into the 
golden sunlight—they come, they 
coine—Man and the Helpmate, two 
lives rebetrothed—two souls reunit- 
ed. Beit evermore! Amen. 
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Go forth and multiply, was a 
command which man’s nature caught 
at and obeyed instinctively ; Go forth 
and explore, is a destiny which he 
has adopted for himself. 

With the men of all times—with 
the men of all races, it has been 
accepted and acted upon. The im- 
pulse which directs men towards the 
unknown, urges them onwards to 
the discovery of unexplored regions 
and strange peoples. A terra incog- 
nita, an untrodden waste, an un- 
tracked sea, an unknown or distant 
nation, a marvellous city, has ever 
been temptation enongh to rouse 
explorers and adventurers, who have 
been ready to go forth, daring every 
danger, facing every difficulty, peril- 
ing and expending their lives in the 
great mission of discovery. 

Diverse have been the motives 
which have sent men forth. Some 
have gone as preachers and evangel- 
ists to propagate and spread truth, 
some to extend commerce, some to 
establish political relations, some to 
pursue science, some in the mere 
spirit of adventure; every man, 
every class, every age, every race, 
has had its different mission; yet 
whatever the mission, whatever the 
motive, these men have been the 
pioneers of progression and of com- 
mune betwixt people and people. 
From the savage, who shot forth 
his canoe from island to: island, to 
Columbus in his caraval, and Parry 
and M‘Clure in their war-ships: 
from pilgrims and merchants, the 
Benjamins and Marco Polos, to the 
organised bands who explore and 
investigate with all the appliances 
of art and science; from the Ber- 
nards and Elliots, down to the 
Moffats and Livingstones, the work 
has been carried on, advancing and 
progressing, and will still advance 
and progress, until the world has 
been mapped out and measured, seas 
and rivers tracked, strata traced, 
tribes and nations classified—until 


the earth, his dwelling-place, and his 
brethren of every colour and family, 
become open books to the mind and 
heart of civilised man. 

The destiny has developed now, be- 
yond the mere effort of enterprise 
and adventure, to a science and a 
duty; and in the tracks of the old 
pioneers, march trained bodies of 
ax sraggen p prileneeeen, artists, geo- 
ogists, ready and eager to investi- 
gate, analyse, delineate, and theorise . 
everything which may aid our specu- 
lations and increase our knowledge 
in nature and humankind. There 
are odds and ends of the earth, sandy 
tracts, forests, wildernesses, savage 
races, still existing, which, however, 
afford a field and a mission to the 
old pioneer explorers; and there are 
still loiterers and saunterers, free 
and easy cosmopolites, who wander 
up and down the earth without any 
particular purpose or mission, noting 
the curious, the humourous, the pic- 
turesque, and the beautiful in the 
highways and byways; and the nar- 
ratives which these send forth, rich 
in adventure and incident, graphic 
with strange scenes and descriptions, 
racy with anecdote, must ever be 
the popular type of travel. It is to 
them we tarn for excitement, novel- 
ty, liveliness, and interest; but it is 
to their painstaking brethren, the 
men of investigation and ininute in- 
quiry, the wnen of research and de- 
tail, that we refer when any question 
arises as to the topography, the re- 
sources, the capabilities, the political 
or geographical importance—the 
communications, the warlike charac- 
ter or commercial advantages, of a 
country or its people. Hothen claim- 
ed its thousands of readers—Ida 
Pfeiffer holds gentle sway in draw- 
ing-rooms and boudoirs—Livingstone 
issues in countless copies; but when 
the statesman would solve some 
political difficulty, or prepare some 
political scheme or treaty--the mer- 
chant enter on some new field of com- 
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merce—the philosopher seek some 
facts and knowledge on which to 
establish his theories—it is a Burnes, 
a Humboldt, a Wilson or a Raffles, 
a Wilkinson or a Layard, whom he 
takes into consultation in the closet 
or bureau. 

All honour to the explorers of all 
classes. Their names will stand for 
ever as landmarks, as finger-posts, at 
the great stages of advance—as 
starting-points for the missionaries 
of progress, civilisation, and truth; 
their memories will live associated 
with the great work of uniting men 
in the fellowship and commune, 
broken and interrupted by the ori- 
ginal-dispersion, and of linking them 
in the bondhood of mutual know- 
ledge and mutual interest. 

Honour to all; and honour they 
have, and will have, as long as the 
spirit of inquiry and _ enterprise 
moves the elements of man’s nature. 
But it sometimes happens that he 
who labours most gets least honour; 
that he who scatters flowers and 
wreathes garlands, is more thought 
of, more known, than he who comes 
bearing the ore for which he has 
dug and delved; that the thought, 
born of pleasure and poesy and 
beauty, will strike and dazzle more 
than that which has been wrought 
by toil of brain and the sweat of the 
brow; and it is therefore fair and 
just ever to aid in equalizing the dis- 
tribution, by bringing forward the 
claims of the hard workers and the 
delvers for their due meed of honour. 

The work before us, A Mission to 
the Court of Ava, is perhaps one 
which may not have for general 
readers a great attraction, and from 
its size and costliness of preparation 
can never be much known to the 
run-and-read public ; but it possesses, 
notwithstanding, a sterling merit, 
and exhibits a labour of research 
and fulness of information which 
entitle it to a very high appreciation. 
Written and compiled by one mem- 
ber of the mission, though compre- 
hending the observations and re- 
searches of all—elaborate in detail, 
minute in scientific inquiry, splendid 
in illustration, it presents a complete 
picture of a country, with its scenic 
effects, costumes, ceremonies, and 
architectural remains, and a descrip- 
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tion almost encyclopedic of its feat- 
ures, its characteristics, and capa- 
bilities. It might be wished, perhaps, 
that there had been attached to the 
mission some cosmopolite philoso- 
pher, who was neither a “stone- 
breaker,” nor a photographer, nor a 
surveyor, but who had been used to 
study man in his daily life, and who 
would have had leisure and inclina- 
tion to have gathered and sketched 
in their homes and their haunts those 
little traits which sometimes give us 
more knowledge of the present, more 
insight into the future of a people, 
than whole chapters of ethnography 
and of speculations, derived from 
languages, religion, and art, on the 
origin and classification of races, 
However, there was not time for all 
things; and the main object of the 
mission was doubtless to amass in- 
formation which might be practically 
useful to the government of India in 
all its future dealings and negotia- 
tions with the kingdom of Burmah, 
leaving it to passing travellers to fill 
in the broad outlines of facts and 
statistics with the lights and shades 
of national life. There are times and 
occasions when such books are price- 
less; when, taken into counsel, they 
might avert a political disaster or 
prevent a military blunder. Such a 
book might have warded off the 
catastrophe of Cabul, had there been 
rulers who would have heeded warn- 
ing, or learned from the experiences 
of those who knew the land and its 
inhabitants. This book may thus be 
turned to good account, enlarging 
and correcting, as it does, our know- 
ledge of a people with whom we 
have trafficked, fought, and treated 
in turns, for two centuries or more; 
who border on our frontiers, and 
a part of whose native territory 
we have annexed and rule over. 
This proximity, this connection, in- 
volves, and will further involve, 8 
responsibility which binds us to 
study, seriously and deeply, all cir- 
cumstances which may affect or 
direct our intercourse and relations 
with a kingdom partly surrounded 
by our power, and placed in a posi- 
tion of half dependence upon 48; 
a responsibility which late events 
invest with a deep and solemn sacred- 
ness. An empire which has passed 
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through such a dread ordeal as ours 
has lately done, will ponder long and 
well ere it charge itself directly or in- 
directly with the destinies of a nation. 

In these days of general informa- 
tion and diffusion of knowledge, it 
may seem presumptuous to describe 
Burmah as a locality, or to preface 
our review of the Mission by a sketch 
of its geographical and political po- 
sition; but the knowledge is fre- 
quently so general that it does not 
condescead to local details, unless 
directed to them by some striking 
occurrence, 2s was evident from the 
confusion of places, races, and dis- 
tricts which existed in the public 
mind at the breaking out of the 
Indian mutiny; and, besides, it is 
always well—well for writer and 
realer—to have the scene of action 
or narrative placed and laid ere the 
actors be introduced upon it. 

Nature ever declines in finials. 
After c&hausting itself in some vast 
effort of continent, plains, and moun- 
tains, it descends into points, gra- 
dually fining off in size and fea- 
ture. Thus, from the creation of the 
great northern steppes and mountain 
ranges, from the gigantic formations 
of Hindostan and China, it runs 
down into a large peninsula, termi- 
nating in three capes or ends, Bound- 
ed by the seas, by Bengal and China, 
and by the great northern barrier of 
mountains in Thibet and Yunan, this 
peninsula forms a territory compact 
and distinct in its geographical 
limits, and still more marked as 
being the abiding-place of the divi- 
sion of mankind designated as the 
Indo-Chinese race. Though descend- 
ing in grandeur and vastness of 
features from its great neighbours, 
it still exhibits the strength and 
lavishness of nature’s hand in lofty 
ridges, rolling rivers, and large allu- 
vial plains. Divided into the va- 
rious ‘districts and kingdoms of Co- 
chin China; Siam, Burmah, with all 
the states dependent on or connected 
with it, and Malacca, it is peopled 
(with the exception of the Malays) 
“by nations which, though separable 
into groups, distinguished as well by 
their physical characters as by the 
affiliation of languages, and manifest- 
ing in both these respects much that 
iscommon, and at the same time much 
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that is peculiar to each tribe,” are, 
according to all evidence, to be 
referred to the same type and stock. 
The great characteristics all denote 
the same origin, and the differences 
are such as may be attributed to the 
influences of climate, position, and 
association, They are classed as 
Indo-Chinese, according to Pritchard, 
“from the fact that they partake of 
the ethnographical characters of the 
two nations between whom they 
dwell. Their physical characters and 
monosyllabic languages associate 
them with the Chinese; but their . 
religion, their earliest mental culture, 
their literature, are entirely of Indian 
origin, though modified by the domi- 
nation of the Chinese in later ages.” 
“The physiological character of a 
people lasts longer than its language,” 
and is ever the surest test of affinity 
betwixt races. Both in structure of 
language and physical organisation 
they resemble’ the Chinese, and. in 
the latter respect certainly belong to 
the Mongolian branch. The broad 
flat face, the large prominent cheek- 
bones, the forms “robust and well- 
proportioned, but destitute of grace 
and flexibility,” the muscular tex- 
tures lax and flabby, all indicate the 
relationship. Their moral qualities, 
however, their institutions, and re- 
ligion, all indicate the infusion of 
foreign elements; and yet all the 
various tribes agree sufficiently in 
these respects to confirm and justify 
the theory of a distinct and common 
origin. 

Their religion is Buddhism in its 
simplest form, though amid some of 
the wild tribes it is mixed up with 
heathen rites and ‘superstitions; and 
others deny all worship and religious 
belief, declaring “that they know 
little on the subject; that God once 
wrote His commands upon a buftfalo’s 
hide, and called all nations together 
to take an abstract of it, but that 
they had no time for the work, being 
occupied with tilling their land.” 

This great peninsula, diverging in 
its three sections and terminating in 
its three headlands, is also intersected 
by “longitudinal and nearly parallel 
chains of mountains, which run, oc- 
casionally diverging, from north to 
south, and contain between them 


wide valleys, and rivers equally long, 
8 
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and flowing in nearly straight courses 
and in the same direction. These 
chains separate the entire territory 
of the peninsula into parallel bands 
of low and habitable country.” Each 
of these marks the barrier line of the 
various nations and tribes which com- 
pose the Indo-Chinese race. It is of 
one of these we have to treat. 
Betwixt two of the great chains 
which strike southwards from that 
“amphitheatre of snowy peaks,” that 
great transverse mountainous bar- 
rier which crosses the back of the 
whole peninsula—‘ the one stretch- 
ing, with a variety of breaks and 
ramifications, between the valley of 
the Salwen and that of the Irawadi,” 
till one of its great spurs almost 
reaches the sea at Martaban—the 
other starting still farther westward 
from a “multiple mass of moun- 
tains,” and spreading over Tipura, 
the coast of Chittagong and northern 
Arracan, a broad succession of unex- 
plored and forest-covered spurs, and 
passing in a defined range still south- 
ward, till it sinks into the sea hard 
by Negrais, its last bluff crowned 
by the golden pagoda of Modain 


gleaming far to seaward—a Burmese 
Sunium—lie the divisions of the Bur- 


man Empire.” “This tract is not 
to be coneeived of as a plain, like 
the vast levels that stretch from the 
base of the Himalayas. It is rather 
a varied surface of rolling upland, in- 
terspersed with alluvial basins and 
sudden ridges of hill.” 

Through the midst of this country 
runs the majestic stream of the Ira- 
wadi, now squeezing through rocky 
defiles, now expanding into sandy 
shoals and encircling peopled islands, 
now deflecting with a grand sweep 
under the walls of the capital, now 
flowing by the ruined cities of ancient 
dynasties, now swelled by tributaries 
and sweeping on through wooded and 
cultivated plains, until it divides into 
many branches in the delta of Pegu, 
and there enters the sea. Here lived 
for centuries, little known and little 
heeded, and playing no conspicuous 
part in the great changes and revo- 
lutions of the world, many millions 
of men, broken up into nations and 
states, sometimes owning the supre- 
macy of one, sometimes independent, 
searcely shifting from their abiding- 
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place, subject to few vicissitudes, ex- 
cept the conflict of power and the 
changes of dynasties among them- 
selves; attaining at times a high de- 
gree of prosperity, and leaving be- 
hind them traces of a very advanced 
state of civilization. One great in- 
vasion from China had convulsed 
them, but they soon fell back into 
the old systems under the old dynas- 
ties, undisturbed from without, and 
unnoted by the great representatives 
of civilisation, save from the accounts 
which chance travellers brought of 
the wealth and state of their kings, 
The two principal kingdoms were 
the empire of Ava, possessed by the 
Marama or Burmah branch of the 
stock, and occupying the centre of 
the great tract along either side of 
the Irawadi; and Pegu, which com- 
prehended the lower extremity of 
the western promontory of the penin- 
sula, the Doab, and all the mouths 
of the Irawadi, and was held by the 
Mons or Taleins as the dominant 
race, intermixed, however, with the 
Karens, a people of simple and rustic 
habits, living in small villages, and 
following agricultural pursuits. Be- 
twixt these two states the supreme 
power was changed and battled about, 
sometimes one obtaining the domin- 
ance, sometimes the other, according 
to the rise or fall of the different 
dynasties ; sometimes the balance of 
independence being equally poised, 
Along the western side of the seoond 
promontory, separated by a mountain- 
spur from Siam, was the Tenasserim 
district; and beyond the outermost 
longitudinal chain betwixt Burmah 
and the sea, a long strip of land ran 
along the shore: this was the state of 
Arracan, inhabited by the Rukhings, 
a people of pure and ancient race, 
claiming to be the stock from which 
the Burmese sprang, and to have 
done for them what we have for the 
Americans—given them a lineage, 
traditions, a language, and civiliza- 
tion. Amid the mountainous tracts 
to the westward and north-east of 
the Irawadi, were scattered wild and 
independent tribes, Shans and Kyens, 
the latter half savages in their lives . 
and superstitions, tatooing their faces 
and living in miserable dwellings, 
outliers and borderers on the great 
civilised nations beyond. 
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In the work before us is a curious 
and interesting series of small maps, 
representing the historical geography 
of the Burmese countries at several 
epochs. Epoch the first, a.v. 1500, 
shows a nest of small provinces, dis- 
tinct and separate, none apparently 
superior enough in size or position 
to overshadow the rest, each marking 
probably the settlement of a tribe. 
Turning across, we find this primitive 
arrangement very much disturbed in 
epoch second, 1850. The small blue 
patch which distinguished the king- 
dom of Pegu has here overspread all 
the space between the ranges, absorb- 
ing even a part of Siam, and leaving 
only Arracan, Assam, and the wild 
tribes’ districts, as independent col- 
ours. This was the time of the con- 
quests of the great Toungoo dynasty, 
and represents, perhaps, the most 
flourishing and advanced stage of the 
country. In the next compartment 
we have passed on to 1822, and all is 
changed again. A revolution had 


taken place, an usurper had given to 
Burmah the strength and energy of a 
new regime, and extended its domi- 
nion over all the territory lying 


between China, Siam, and the Anglo- 
Indian Empire, now looming omin- 
ously on the frontier. 

“ With such a frontier—with neigh- 
bours who only wished to, be let 
alone—with such a trunk-line from 
end to end of his dominions as the 
Irawadi—with his teak forests and 
his mineral riches, and his fisheries, 
his wheat, cotton, and rice lands, a 
world of eager traders to the east- 
ward, and the sea open in front, the 
King of Ava’s dominion was a choice 
one, had not incurable folly and 
arrogance deprived him of his best 
advantages, cast down the barriers of 
his kingdom, and brought British 
cantonments and customhouses with- 
in his borders.” Truly the last divi- 
sion of the history shows a reverse of 
the picture. Folly and arrogance 
had provoked attack, aggression, an- 
nexation, and Ava lies shorn of its 
proportions, hemmed in on all sides, 
cut off from its harbours, and shut out 
from the shore by the mysterious 
power which had taken root like the 
Peepul tree, and spread itself along 
its borders, and into the very heart 
of its strength. There had long been 
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quarrels with traders—attempts at 
treaties of commerce. Establishments 
had been formed at Negrais and Bas- 
sein—had existed with varying suc- 
cess, though tolerated only on suffer- 
ance by the monarchs of Ava. At 
last, in the days of the great contest 
betwixt the powers of Pegu and Ava 
for mastery, the Europeans, having 
taken, or being supposed to have 
taken, part with his enemies, were 
barbarously massacred by Alompra 
the usurper. Henceforth a series of 
provocations and aggressions, out- 
rages on our flag and our honour, 
invasions of our territory, extortion- 
ate exactions on trade, insolent an- 
swers to our complaints, kept the 
Anglo-Indian Empire in an unceasing 
state of remonstrance and angry rela- 
tions with the Burmese. Mission 
followed mission ; some were treated 
with indifference or neglect, some 
with direct insult; none had any 
effect. All these wrongs were met 
by us with long-suffering and for- 
bearance, according to our account ; 
and in this instance it was so. There 
is aggression enough on the national 
conscience, whether incited by temp- 
tation or necessity, but towards Bur- 
mah we doubtless forbore long and 
patiently, either from an over-esti- 
mate of its strength, or from an honest 
wish to obtain redress, and establish 
fair and amicable relations rather by 
negotiation than force. However, 
‘complicated and repeated encroach- 
ments,” and an apprehension for the* 
safety of our frontier, drove us from 
our peaceful intents, and in 1824 war 
was declared. It ended in a peace dis- 
astrous to the Burmese, and led to the 
treaty of Yandabo, an event and name 
ever since hateful to them. The 
Peepul tree had begun to stretch its 
roots; Arracan and Tenasserim had 
passed to the stranger; they were 
no longer jewels in the crown of ‘Ava. 
The two nations, also, had arrived at 
a more correct appreciation of their 
mutual strength. Thus again there 
was an interval of partial confidence 
and partial intercourse ; but the mad- 
ness and insolence of two successive 
tyrants, Tharawadi and the ‘“ Pagan- 
men,” raised the old grievances—led 
to the old collisions. Again there 
was war, and in 1852 Pegu was an- 
nexed. The Peepul tree was taking 
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its course, and Burmah was reft of 
the province which gave it command 
of the sea. 

Our author thus sums up the con- 
sequences and results of the contact 
with the great Anglo-Indian power :— 


“As with the Nepaulese and some 
other Indian powers, the empire of the 
Burmese princes had just expanded to 
the widest limits known in their history 
when it came into contact with British 
bayonets, and rapid collapse ensued. 
Thirty years have sufficed to strip them 
of dominions which had been the gradual 
acquisition of more than two centuries. 
Eighteen hundred and twenty-four saw 
the weak grandson of old Menlaragyi 
ruling over a territory that extended 
over Gowhati and the frontiers of the 
old British district of Rungpoor to the 
great river of Cambodia eastward, and 
to the island of Junk-Cylon southward, 
embracing altogether an extreme width 
of 800 miles, an extreme length of 1200 
miles, and a seaboard of equal extent. 
Eighteen hundred and fifty-four saw the 
Burmese confines reduced nearly as low 
as they had been in the centuries of 
decay that succeeded the fall of the 
Pagan dynasties, and without access to 
the sea except through many leagues of 
British territory.” 


It was the old story of the earthen 
and the brazen vase, so often illus- 
trated in the world’s history. 

Thus stood matters when the mis- 


sion in 1854 was undertaken. A 
king of milder character, and of more 
liberal intelligence, was on the throne; 
the officials around him had gained 
stern experience of British might; a 
inission of compliment had been sent 
to the Governor-General; and the 
time seemed fitting and good for con- 
firming the intercourse and relations 
by a treaty. This was the ostensible 
purpose of the embassy, but the real 
object was evidently exploration and 
inguiry—a desire to become more 
aecnrately acquainted with a country 
and a people so intimately connected 
with our government and our terri- 
tory. Oonsequently the mission was 
composed of men eapable of observa- 
tion and research in all departments. 
There was our author, the secretary 
—the homme de plume; there was 
the geologist—the stone-breaker—an 
accomplished photographer, and an 
artist; the envoy himself being one 
who had stndied diligently, and was 
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well learned in the problems pre- 
sented by the Eastern nations. 

From such a combination it was 
to be expected that hereafter Burmah 
and its people would be better known 
and better understood. 

The start is made from the frontier, 
and the mission is fairly launched on 
the Irawadi. To us there is nothing 
so beautiful and so interesting, even in 
description, as the panoramic effects 
of a voyage on a river: the changes 
are not too rapid to mar the com- 
pleteness of each picture; and the 
succession of scenic elements falls 
harmoniously and softly on eye and 
mind, allowing them quietly to im- 
bibe the beauty, the poesy, the blend- 
ing of lights and shades, the mingling 
of man and his homes with Nature 
and her scenes. And then the gen- 
tle motion, the rippling of the waters, 
the gliding of the landscape—so tran- 
quillising and so picturesque: all 
these we seem to feel as we follow in 
the track of the voyagers. 

On and on sped the mission up and 
along the banks of the Irawadi; now 
passing by ‘‘a country low and un- 
dulating, now again a narrow cham- 
paign tract intervening between the 
river and the high land, having all 
that richness of aspect which an in- 
termixture of palms with the larger 
forest trees bestows; and now vil- 
lages, pleasant and cheerful places, 
generally with one or two dark mon- 
asteries raising their triple roofs above 
the mingled huts and foliage, and 
with dry-looking turfy hills behind, 
crowned with pagodas, and ascended 
by winding paths.” The party was 
soon increased by a deputation of 
officials from the court, most grave 
and reverend seignors ; and the pro- 
cession, too, was swelled by an escort 
of war-boats, “immense canoes, 
with long sharp bows and high 
curving sterns, double banked, with 
twenty to thirty rowers on a side, 
the whole exterior of the hull and 
the oars being gilt ; festoons of muslin 
and tinselled net hung from the high 
sterns, and a great white banner, 
bordered with silver, and blazoned 
rudely in the centre with the 
royal peacock, drooped gracefully 
over the curving bamboo ensigt- 
staff, the point of which was gene 
rally {decorated with a globe of col- 
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oured glass or an inverted English 
decanter.” These were outdone in 
picturesqueness by the native vessels, 
the craft of the Irawadi. Picturesque 
they look in illustration, and doubly 
so they must have been as they sailed 
onwards “before the wind, with 
their vast spreading wings and al- 
most invisible hulls, and with the 
sunlight falling on their bellying sails, 
like a flight of colossal buiterflies 
skimming the water.” The construc- 
tion ,of this craft was most peculiar. 
“The keel-piece, a single tree hollowed 
out ;” the bow low, with beautiful 
hollow lines ; “the stern rising high 
above the water; a paddle shipped 
for a rudder; a mast of two spars 
bolted and lashed so that it could be 
let down or unshipped together, with 
ratlines running from one to the 
other, and forming a ladder.” The 
rig was stranger still. “‘ The yard is a 
bamboo, or a line of spliced bamboos, 
of enormous length, and, being per- 
fectly flexible, is suspended from the 
mast-head by numerous guys or hal- 
yards, so as to curve upwards in an 
inverted bow. A rope runs along 
this, from which the huge mainsail is 
suspended, running on rings like a 
curtain outwards both ways from the 
mast.” We have seen the boats of 
the Tagus, and wondered ; but this 
must have been a greater marvel. On 
went the mission by day, staying by 
night at some town or village, where 
they were invariably recreated by a 
puppet-show and a regular dramatic 
performance, aided ever by a full 
Burmese orchestra. Without these 
ho entertainment would be complete. 
They are the popular amusements of 
the people—the national ideas of re- 
creation and representation. Dull 
and monotonous enough they appear 
to have been; but who shall say 
what is dull, what gay, what bril- 
liant, what tasteful, what enjoy- 
able, to other eyes? The mind, the 
age, the people, has each its own 
gauge of enjoyment: who shall dic- 
tate or prescribe for it? What has 
been received and recognised as the 
amusement of a nation must claim 
. Tespect—must have in it inherent 
points of attraction, though we per- 
ceive them not. We should vote the 
operas and cotillons and the witticisms 
of our forbears rather slow ; and yet 
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how they revelled in them, and con- 
sidered themselves rather fast fel- 
lows. §So their “ pues” were to the 
Burmans the very essence and spirit 
of fun and interest, however mono- 
tonous they might seem to strangers. 
“ What fools those English are,” said 
the Sultan Mahmoud when witness- 
ing a ball at the Embassy, “to be 
twisting and turning about and per- 
spiring in that manner. If we wish 
to enjoy dancing, we make our slaves 
do it”—and look on. So much for 
the national estimate of pleasure. A 
“pues” might to a Burman be a 
richer treat than an opera which con- 
centrated all the power of the Marios, 
and the Grisis, and the Piccolominis, 
and all the genius of the great 
Maestri; and to us, as the recreation, 
of a people, it is an illustration of 
the feelings and phases of humana 
nature, which we cannot but regard 
with interest, which we could not 
overlook in our estimate of the cha- 
racter of a race. The thing which 
stirs his heart to pleasure or enjoy- 
ment is ever a key to the solution of 
the great problem, man. Arts and 
sciences, institutions and govern- 
ments, give him his rank in the classes 
of civilisation, but in the sources and 
objects of his joy and recreation we 
shall perhaps find a truer index to 
his inner nature. 

Thus our author describes the 
popular entertainment, which dur- 
ing their journey was repeated night 
after night for the amusement of the 
members of the mission :— 


“ The stage of the Burmese theatre is 
the ground, and generally spread with 
mats, On one, two, or three sides are 
raised bamboo platforms for the more 
distinguished spectators, the plebs crowd 
in, and squat upon the ground in all va- 
cant places, In the middle of the stage 
arena, stuck in the ground, or lashed te 
one of the poles supporting the roof, 
is always a small tree, or rather a large 
branch of a tree, which, like the altar on 
a Greek stage, forms a sort of centre te 
the action. I never could learn the real 
meaning of this tree. The answer usu- 
ally was, that it was there in case a scene 
in a garden or forest should occur. But 
there is no other attempt at the repre- 
sentation of scenic locality ; and I have 
a very strong impression that this tree 
has had some other meaning and origin 
now probably forgotten, The foot-lights 
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generally consisted of several earthen 
pots full of petroleum, or of cotton seeds 
soaked in petroleum, which stood on the 
ground, blazing and flaring round the 
symbolic tree, and were occasionally re- 
plenished with a ladleful of oil by one 
of the performers, On one side or both 
was the orchestra, and near it generall 
stood a sort of bamboo horse or Kadi, 
on which were suspended a variety of 
grotesque masks. The property-chest of 
the company oceupied another side of 
the stage, and constantly did duty as a 
throne for the royal personages who 
figure so intently in their plays. 

“Indeed, kings, princes, princesses, 
and their ministers and courtiers, are 
the usual dramatic characters, As to 
the plot, we usually found it very diffi- 
cult to obtain the slightest idea of it. 
A young prince was almost always there 
as hero, and he as constantiy had a 
clownish servant, a sort of Shakesperian 
Lance, half fool, half wit, who did the 
comic business with immense success 
among the native audience, as their rat- 
tling and unanimous peals of laughter 
proved. It was in this character only 
that anything to be called acting was to 
be seen, and that was often highly hu- 
morous and appreciable even without 
understanding the dialogue. Then there 
was always a princess whom the prince 
was in love with. The interminable pro- 
lixity of dialogue was beyond all concep- 
tion and endurance. What came of it 
all we could not tell. I doubt if any 
one could, for with the usual rate at 
which the action advances, it must have 
taken several weeks to arrive at a de- 
nouement, 

“ Much of the dialogue was always in 
singing ; and in those parts the attitudes, 
actions, and sustained wailings, had a 
savour of the Italian opera, which-was 
intensely comical at first. Dancing by 
both male and female characters was 
often interspersed or combined with the 
action. The female characters in the 
towns more remote from the capital 
were often personated by boys, but so 
naturally that we were indisposed at 
first to credit it. 

“ The puppet-play seemed to be even 
more popular among the Burmese than 
the live drama. For these little per- 
formers an elevated stage of bamboos 
and mats is provided, generally some 
thirty feet long. This affords room for 
a transfer of the scene of action; and 
very commonly one end of the stage is 
furnished with a throne to represent the 
court, whilst the other had two or three 
little branches to represent the forest. 
The style of the play acted by these 
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marionettes seemed to us very similar to 
that of the large actors, and was equall 
prolix in its dialogue and operatic epi- 
sodes, But I fancied that more often in 
the former there was a tendency to the 
supernatural, to the introduction of en- 
chanted princesses, dragons, bats,and fly- 
ing chariots, probably from the greater 
facility of producing the necessary effects 
on asmall scale. Some of the puppet- 
plays, too, were ‘mysteries’ founded Gi 
the history of Guatama, which possibly 
it would not have been admissible for 
living actors to perform. 

“The puppets were from ten to fifteen 
inches high, and were rather skilfully 
manipulated. Not seldom, however, they 
got entangled, and then a large brown 
arm of the Deus ex machina was seen 
descending from the dramatic welkin to 
dissolve the nodus; or a pair of huge 
legs,striding across the stage with a view 
to the adjustment of the foot-lights, per- 
fectly realised Gulliver and Lilliput.” 


Each performance was attended by 
a full Burmese orchestra. The prin- 
cipal instruments were peculiar. One, 
called the pattshaing, consisted of a 
circular tub-like frame, formed of 
separate wooden staves, fitting by 
tenons inte a hoop, and having some 
eighteen or twenty drums or tom- 
toms suspended vertically round the 
interior. The performer sits squatted 
in the middle, and plays with the 
natural plectra of his fingers and 
palms, This is aided by various other 
instruments—clarionets with broad 
brass mouths, cymbals, clappers of 
split-bamboo, and sometinies a large 
tom-tom. There were also concert 
instruments, stringed harps and har- 
monicons, curious and strange enough 
in shape, though not very original in 
design, and all displaying a very fair 
skill and‘advance in the knowledge of 
instrumental harmony. 

The drama here could not be ac- 
cepted as a representation or reflex 
of the social life of the people ; and 
as all the action and the characters 
were sought in higher or imaginary 
spheres, it seems evident that their 
own lives and histories do not fur- 
nish incidents or tableaus  sufii- 
ciently striking or interesting. This, 
however, indicates a very advan 
stage, when men and women will 
sit to listen, to see, to weep, or 
to laugh, over the events of com- 
mon Jife. It shows that a people 
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have attained a life of their own, and 
one which has more vivid action and 
interest for them than the fictions of 
state or fancy—-one which they can 
accept as a drama furnishing scenes 
and incidents which they can delight 
to see exhibited in pathos or carica- 
ture. The Burman, rising from his 
reed hut and monotonous existence, 
sought his excitement, his romance, 
in the stories of kings and princes, 
and in the ideal world of gods and 
Nits. In thus placing his scenes in 
unknown spheres, and in selecting 
his heroes from a class of beings su- 
pernaturally or socially above or be- 
yond him, he is not dissimilar to 
nations more elevated in the scale of 
civilisation. Neither is the prolixity 
of dialogue, which our author com- 
plains so much of, peculiar to him. 
What audience nowadays would 
not yawn over the recitation of a 
Greek chorus, or sleep or groan over 
the classic speeches in Cuto? The 
national drama is ever held espe- 
cially to be an index to the moral 
status of a people. One authority 
pronounces the Burmese to be full of 
abominable conceptions; and again 
another, and a very high one too, 
Major Phayre, the envoy, strongly 
protests against such a view, and 
declares that he never, in the Bur- 
mése plays, saw anything approach- 
ing to indecency, except when there 
was a sprinkling of Europeans, and 
believes that the indecent actions 
were then introduced in supposed 
conformity to the tastes of their vis- 
itors. What a rebuke to civilisation! 
Does not this national recreation, 
however—this picture of crowds sit- 
ting hour after hour, day after day, 
to listen to prolix dialogue, and wait 
for feeble denouements, prepare us to 
hear afterwards of a people inert and 
apathetic, indifferent to the present, 
hopeless of the future, careless and 
despairing of their own lot, and de- 
lighting rather in the pleasures of the 
imagination and the sense, than in 
the actual and active enjoyments of 
life? When the recreations of a race 
lack the robustness and vigour of 
personal action, we can scarcely ever 
hope to find in their history or their 
career the energy, the independence, 
or the character which leads to the 
development of a great or national 
destiny. 
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On speeds the mission along the 
river, stopping at the different towns 
and villages to see plays, receive 
deputations, and make excursions to 
oil-wells, until it reaches a chief and 
interesting point in the journey, the 
ancient city of Pagan, whose ruins 
are the vestiges of the past of Bur- 
mah. The past of a people who bear 
no promise of a future is a sacred’ 
record, and they who preserve or 
publish it, do a faithful and honest 
part toward the elucidation of the 
great problem, the history of man. 
This the mission did for us. The past 
of Burmah, as it exists, and is written 
in the works and remains of art, has 
been vividly presented and _illus- 
trated; so that, though temple and 
pagoda may crumble and decay, the 
lessons they convey, the state of civil- 
isation they represent, and the know- 
ledge which can be culled from the 
impress man leaves on. his works, 
will be ever open to the inquiry of 
philosophy or the comparisons of 
art. 

Here, at Pagan, twenty-one kings 
reigned in succession ; here Buddhism 
was established as the religion of the 
country ; and here was enacted the 
greatest and most prosperous period 
of Burmese history. Magnificent 
ruins, extending over a space of eight » 
miles, exhibiting all kinds and forms 
of temple architecture, and enclosed 
by a ditch and mound, and large 
masses of ruined brickwork—all at- 
test a high stage of civilisation, art, 
wealth, and grandeur, though they 
have no record, no tradition of the 
glory or the greatness of the kings 
who reigned here for so many centu- 
ries, They are records of man rather 
than of dynasties. It was a vast 
quarry of architectural research and 
analogy ; it was a chapter in the his- 
tory of man, and such chapters, how- 
ever short or obscure, are ever im- 
portant pages in the great book. 

Here were found all the varied ex. 
pressions of the religion of Buddhism, 
embodied in the beautiful and ela- 
borate forms of Eastern art. ‘“ The 
bell-shaped pyramid of dead brick- 
work, in all its varieties; the same 
raised over a square or octagonal cell, 
containing an image of the Buddha; 
the bluff knob-like dome of the Cey- 
lon Dagobas; the fantastic Bo-phya, 
or pumpkin pagoda, which seemed 
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rather like a fragment of what we 
might conceive the architecture of 
the moon than anything terrestrial.” 
“ But the predominant and charac- 
teristic form is that of the cruciform 
vaulted temple.” This is the sub- 
stantial type of the temples at Pagan. 


* The body of the buildings was cubi- 
cal in form, enclosing a Gothic vaulted 
chamber. The entrance was by a pro- 
jecting porch to the east, and this porch 

ad also a subsidiary door on its north 
and south sides. There were alsoslightly- 
projecting door-places on the three other 
sides of the main building, sometimes 
blank, and sometimes real entrances, 
The plan of the building, it will be seen, 
was cruciform. Several terraces rose 
successively above the body of the tem- 
ple, and from the highest terrace rose a 
spire, bearing a strong general resem- 
blance to that of the common temples of 
Eastern India, being, like the latter, a 
tall pyramid, with bulging sides. The 
angles of this spire were marked as 
quoins, with deep joints and a little 
apex at the projecting angle of each, 
which gave a peculiar serrated appear- 
ance to the outline when seen against 
the sky. The buildings were entirely of 
brick; the ornamental mouldings still 
partially remained in plaster. The in- 
terior of each temple contained an image 
of Guatama, or its remains, The walls 
and vaults were plastered, and had been 
highly decorated with minute fresco- 
paintings.” 


The finest and most perfect of the 
type is the Ananda, and which is still 
the most frequented as a place of 
worship. It illustrates an architec- 
ture so beautiful and so singular, “ so 
sublime even in its effects,” that 
we cannot forbear transferring the 
author’s description of it, though 
fall justice could not be done to it 
without the exquisite drawing and 
plans which place it before the eye 
in all its completeness and all its 
details. 


“This temple is said to have been 
built in the reign of Kyan-yeet-tha, 
about the time of the Norman conquest 
of England. Tradition has it that five 
Rahandas, or saints of the order second 
only to Buddah, arrived at Pagan 
from the Hema-woonda, or Himalayan 
region. They stated that they lived in 
caves on the Nanda-moola hill, and the 
king requested them ‘o give him a model 
of their abode, from which he might 
construct a temple. The Rahandas did 
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as they were requested. The temple, 
being built, was called Nanda-tsee-goon, 
or caves of Nanda. 

“ The Ananda is in plan a square of 
nearly 200 feet to the side, and broken 
on each side by the projection of large 
gabled vestibules, which convert the 
pian into a perfect Greek cross. These 
vestibules are somewhat lower than the 
square mass of the building, which ele- 
vates itself to a height of thirty-five feet 
in two tiers of windows. Above this 
rise six successively diminishing ter- 
races, connected by carved converging 
roofs, the last terrace just affording 
breadth for the spire, which crowns and 
completes the edifice. The lewer half 
of this spire is the bulging, mitre-like 
pyramid, adapted from the temples of 
India; the upper half is the same 
moulded taper pinnacle that terminates 
the common bell-shaped pagoda of Pegu. 
The gilded htee caps the whole, at a 
height of 168 feet above the ground. 
The building, internally, consists of two 
concentric and lofty corridors, commu- 
nicating by passages for light opposite 
the windows, and by large openings to 
the four porches. Opposite each of 
these latter, and receding from the inner 
corridor towards the centre of the build- 
ing, is a cell or chamber for an idol. 
In each this idol is a colossal standing 
figure, upwards of thirty feet in height, 
They vary slightly in size and gesture, 
but all are in attitudes of prayer, preach- 
ing, or benediction. Each stands facing 
the porch and entrance, on a great 
earved lotus pedestal, within rails, like 
the chancel rails of an English church. 
There are gates to each of these cham- 
bers—noble frames of timber—rising to 
a height of four-and-twenty feet. The 
frame-bars are nearly a foot in thickness, 
and richly carved on the surface in 
undercut foliage ; the panels are of lat- 
tice work, each intersection of the lattice 
marked with a gilt rosette. 

“The lighting of these image cham- 
bers is, perhaps, the most singular fea- 
ture of the whole. The lofty vault, 
nearly fifty feet high, in which stands 
the idol, canopied by a balance of gilt 
metal curiously wrought, reaches up into 
the second terrace of the upper struc- 
ture, and a window pierced in this sends 
a light from far above the spectator's 
head, and from an unseen source, upon 
the head and shoulders of the great 
gilded image. This unexpected and par- 
tial illumination in the dim recesses of 
these vaulted corridors, produces a very 
powerful and strange effect, especially 
on the north side, where the front light 
through the great doorway is entirely 
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subdued the roofs of the covered 


b 
a pproach fe rom the monastic establish- 
ie: The four great statues represent 
the Buddhas who have appeared in the 
present world-period.” 


Another great feature in ‘the art 
and religion also of Burmabh, is the 
number of monasteries or kyoungs 
which are seen everywhere in con- 
nection with the temples. These 
exhibit even a greater richness of 
ornamentation and detail, and the 
most perfect of them, afterwards seen 
at Amarapoora, seemed actually to 
overwhelm and dazzle the sight with 
the multiplicity and elaboration of 
the ornaments. One is spoken of as 
“carved like an ivory toy, and being 
a blaze of gold and other ornament.” 


“In the precincts of the Ananda wasa 
large group of these kyoungs or monastic 
buildings,forming a street of some length. 
These, in beauty of detail and combina- 
tion, were admirable ; the wood-car ving 
was rich and effective beyond deserip- 
tion; great fancy was displeyed i in the 
fantastic figures of warriors, dancers,nats, 
and bilus (ogres),in high relief, that filled 
the angles and niches of the sculptured 
surfaces. ‘The fretted pinnacles of the 
ridge-ornaments were topped with birds 
cut in profile, in every attitude of sleep- 
ing, picking, stalking, or taking wing.” 

The Burmese architecture is itself 
astudy: the material is the “kucha 
pukka” work, “that is, brick ce- 
mented with mud only;” and the 
style is one peculiar and striking, 
combining as it does solidity of 
structure “with the beauty and gro- 
tesqueness of detail, and being withal 
religious and solemn, as well as gor- 
geous. The principle of the construc- 
tion is “a representation of the cave, 
a favourite style of building among 
the Burmese for depositing images, 
and not a wonderful one among vo- 
taries of a religion which regards an 
ascetic life in the wilderness as the 
highest state for mortals in this 
world.” But this is so covered with 
the forms and ornaments belonging 
to other religions or other styles, 
that the original idea, if not lost, is 
at any rate confused by the beauty 
and brillianey of the exterior, and 
the variety of designs superadded 
on the gloom and coldness of the 
cave idea. It would seem at first to 
have most affinity with the Indian; 
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but this, on a careful comparison, 
applies only to the details, and not 
the construction ; “ for the arches and 
vaults which are such marked fea- 
tures in the Pagan temples, are quite 
unknown to ancient Hindoo archi- 
tecture.” In the religious expres- 
sion, too, they differ. “The Burman, 
rejecting indeed, in the pride of his 
philosophy, the idea of an Eternal 
Divinity, but recognising the eternal 
sanctities of nature and conscience, 
has reared nobler fancies, and far 
more worthy to become the temples 
of the true God, than the Hindoo, 
with those his deities so numerous 
and impure.” And then again: “The 
arches and semi-arches resting on 
regular pilasters, with base, capital, 
and cornice, the singular resemblance 
of which, both in general character 
and in many of the details of mould- 
ings, to the pilasters of Roman archi- 
tecture, is startling, perplexing, and 
unaccountable,”—induced with some 
the theory that these temples must 
have owed their origin to the skill 
of a Western Christian or missionary, 
who may have adopted largely the 
ornamentation of the Burmese, and 
engrafted much of their detail and 
arrangement on his own ideas of a 
temple, and that the cross-like plan 
was thus symbolical. Our author, 
too, again and again remarks how 
singularly these buildings, especially 
“the Ananda, suggest strange me- 
mories of the temples of southern 
Catholic Europe.” Assuredly in the 
descriptions we recognise touches of 
the Gothic character; and ever and 
anon, as we looked on the pictures, 
so gorgeous in ornamentation, and 
so quaint in many of the details, 
there would float across our vision 
shadows and recollections of these 
strange and long-hidden temples in 
Central America. 

It is, however, unjust, and appa- 
rently irrational, to be always at- 
tempting to reduce the art or style 
of a people to some known and re- 
cognised standard; most of the sym- 
bols and designs which are adopted 
by man in the expression of his wor- 
ship, are such as are generally recog- 
nisable in some shape amid the gen- 
erality of tribes and nations, and 
their presence would argue nothing 
more than the common heart and 
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feelings which are in man. It would 
seem hard to rob the Burman of the 
glory which the conception of these 
structures must attach to his age of 
civilisation, by regarding them as 
the copies and imitations of other 
types and other ideas than his own. 
There would seem no doubt that he 
borrowed much of his detail from the 
Hindoo, to whom he was doubtless 
indebted for much also of his cul- 
ture; but the great principle of the 
construction, especially as it harmon- 
ises well with the phase of Buddh- 
ism which he had accepted as his 
religion, was doubtless his own, mo- 
dified probably by contact, and by 
the traditions of the two races from 
whom he sprang. 

It is much easier to believe that 
“the Burmans of those days were 
very different from the Burmans of 
the present,” and that the magnifi- 
cence and taste of the age in which 
these edifices were’created have died 
away, than that their designs were 
due to the skill of Christian mission- 
aries or foreign art. No one dreams, 
because the Greek of to-day is not 
the Greek of the past, that the Par- 
thenon was therefore an importation, 
or the production of a stranger race. 

The men, however, who could at- 
tain such “an actual sublimity of 
architectural effect, which excites 
wonder, almost awe, and could leave 
behind them such an evidence of 
combined power and exertion,” must 
have achieved a civilisation which 
made thei of some importance in the 
world’s history, and have left a past 
rich in records of grandeur and 
achievement. Some such records 
may yet be explored; and if none 
other should exist than these tem- 
ples, they alone would present a 
store of knowledge and research to 
those who delight to trace in man’s 
works the analogies of races, and the 
progress of nations and peoples. 

From the city of the past we pass 
on to the city of the present, the seat 
of the Burmese monarchy, Amara- 
poora. This capital’ is associated 
with the destiny of the reigning dy- 
nasty. It was founded by a descen- 
dant of Alompra, and has since been, 
with a short interruption, the resi- 
dence of the race. The royalty of 
Burmah had moved gradually, era 
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after era, up the Irawadi, from Prome 
to Pagan, from Pagan to Panya, from 
Panya to Ava, from Ava to Amara- 
poora—ever retreating from the sea, 
ever holding by the river. “ This cit 
stands on slightly elevated ground, 
which in the flood season forms a 
long peninsula, communicating with 
the mainland naturally only at the 
northern end. Walled embankments 
and wooden bridges, some of them 
of extraordinary length, connect the 
peninsula with the country to the 
eastward, southward, and _ south- 
westward. On the north-west side 
runs a wide creek from the Irawadi. 
The city, however, except in the 
high floods, is accessible from the 
present main stream of the river only 
near the extremity of the western 
suburb.” The city proper of Ama- 
rapoora is laid out four-square at the 
widest part of the peninsula, and is 
bounded by a defensive wall of brick, 
about twelve or thirteen feet high, 
with a battlemented parapet. The 
four sides are each a little short of a 
mile in length, and are exactly alike, 
excepting that at the north-west, 
where the river channel comes close 
under the walls, the angle of the 
square has been cut off obliquely. 
Each side has three gates and from 
eleven to thirteen bastions, including 
those through which the gates are 
cut. The palace occupies the centre, 
its walls being laid symmetrically 
with those of the city, and has three 
successive enclosures, with a high 
palisade of teak posts outside. “ The 
four-square city, with the palace in 
the centre, is the characteristic form 
of the old Burman cities, and has 
perhaps a mythic origin.” Within 
the defences the streets are, laid out 
parallel to the four walls, running 
from gate to gate, and cutting up 
the city into rectangular blocks. 
The houses of the princes, the minis- 
ters of state, and other dignitaries, 
generally occupy the areas within 
the blocks into which the rectangu- 
lar streets divide the town. The 
city of the people differed from the 
city of the state. 

“There were no brick buildings with- 
in the walls, except the temples, and the 
few in the palace, The streets are very 
wide, and in dry weather are tolerably 
clean, They are always free from the 
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closeness and offensive smells of most 
Indian towns. There are, however, no 
public arrangements or regulations for 
street-cleaning, and the dogs are the 
only scavengers. There is no attempt at 
drainage, and consequently in wet wea- 
ther the streets are deep in mire, and 
some of the lower parts of the city are 
absolutely swamped. Large unoccu- 
pied spaces still exist within the walls, 
and the population is nowhere dense. 
The great majority of the houses are 
mere bamboo cottages, slightly raised 
from the ground on posts along all the 
chief streets, At the distance of a few 
feet from the house front, on each side, 
runs a line of posts and neat lattice 
hurdles or palings, which are left white- 
washed. The posts are crowned with 
plants in flower-pots, and between the 
houses and the palings there are often 
afew flowering-shrubs. This arrange- 
ment is called Yaga-mas, or king’s fence, 
and is supposed to be put up whenever 
the king is likely to pass, in order to 
prevent the crowd from encroaching on 
him disrespectfully. Indeed, they are ex- 
pected not to stare on him, for in Bur- 
mah the right of a cat to look on a king 
is not well established. This lattice- 
fence gives a tidy appearance to the 
streets, but, concealing the shops and 
their contents (always the most inte- 
resting subjects of curiosity in a foreign 
city), it destroys all picturesque variety, 
and gives the town an aspect of mono- 
tony and depopulation, The passages 
of the most frequented gates are fa- 
vourite stations for the stalls of the 
staple articles, with the addition of all 
sorts of small wares, such as pan-boxes, 
copper spoons, scissors, little pictures, 
ear-tubes of coloured glass and metal, 
steatite pencils, strike-lights, &c. Berths 
for similar goods are ranged against the 
corners of the palace palisade, and at 
the very gate of the palace is the prin- 
cipal mart for the stationers who deal in 
the para beiks (or black books) and ste- 
atite pencils, which form the only ordi- 
nary writings of the Burmese in their 
common transactions.” 

A larger and denser population 
occupies the western suburb, and 
here are the foreigners, the Mussul- 
mans of India, the Chinese, stray 
Europeans and Armenians, who come 
for trade and traffic; and in this 
foreign quarter brick houses are more 
common, especially amongst the Chin- 
ese, with whom it is a particular 
vanity. Amarapoora represents the 
present, as the ruins of Pagan may 
record the past of Burmah. The pic- 
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ture is not inviting—the contrast 
betwixt the state quarters and the 
residences of the people, betwixt the 
richly decorated monasteries and the 
bamboo huts, the absence of inter- 
mediate dwellings, the fencing-out 
of the commonalty, the want of 
bustle and picturesqueness in the 
marts, all mark a stagnation of life, a 
deficiency of the elements of progress 
and the movement of society which 
would promise a fair and hopeful 
future for the kingdom and the 
people. The State absorbs the whole ° 
of note or mark, and the commonalty 
sinks into the shade. 

As we have said before, we cannot 
but regret that there was not attached 
to the mission some street philoso- 
pher,—one who had an eye for man, 
who had nought to do with the 
science or the etiquette of the mis- 
sion, and who was free to move up 
and down in the towns and cities, 
gathering traits of life and character. 
From such an one we might have had 
other and perhaps brighter views of 
the qualities and capabilities of the 
Burmese as a people. 

The national picture would be very 
incomplete without the introduction 
of the royalty and the court, such 
very chief elements in the world of 
Burmah. They are very fully and 
elaborately portrayed by our author. 

The main and ostensible object of 
the mission was an audience with 
the sovereign, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a treaty guaranteeing certain 
privileges. 

After many days of tiresome dis- 
cussion, vexatious delays, and wran- 
glings, as to the etiquette to be ob- 
served on the occasion—whether the 
Governor's letter was to be carried 
under a canopy or not—whether the 
members of the mission were to take 
off their shoes at this place or that— 
trifles to us, but matters of momené 
in Eastern intercourse—the day for 
the important ceremonial was fixed. 
The abode of the Embassy was separ- 
ated from the city by a lake. 


“The passage of this was rather a 
brilliant scene The jolly-boats of the 
steamers led the way, with the men of 
the 84th; the Governor-General’s letter 
followed in the Zembia’s gig, with the 
Company’s jack flying at the bow; the 
officers of the mission in other gigs and 
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cutters; and a gilt war-boat carrying 
the envoy and the woons, with Burman 
oarsmen rowing to a wild chant. The 
background of the picture was formed 
by the white spire and pinnacles of a 
temple, with a surrounding grove of 
noble cotton-trees and tall palmyras ; 
the Burmese soldiers of the guard and 
crowds of villagers lining the banks of 
the lake, whilst behind all rose the ma- 
nifold ranges of the Shan Monntains. . . 
The route lay to the western central 
gate of the city. For the whole distance 
the way was lined with troops. All sorts 
‘of persons had been pressed into the ser- 
vice, peasants, old men, and boys; but 
the essential point was the exhibition of 
a store of muskets. At each cross-street 
stood elephants carrying officers (as they 
seemed to be}—men in gilt mambrino 
hats and mountebank costumes, exactly 
like the histrionic princes in the theatres 
at Magwe and elsewhere, decked out 
with triple buckram caps, and shoulder- 
lappets, and paltry embroidery: Many 
of the soldiers carried green leaves or 
flowers in the muzzles of their pieces, 
Crowds of spectators, among whom more 
than half were women, peeped through 
the white lattices that line the principal 
streets, and thronged in denser masses at 
the cross-streets, all silent or nearly so. 
. .. Among the spectators were some 
comely women and many tastefully 
dressed, and with pleasant sensible ex- 
pression, though generally disfigured by 
a careworn aspect, or by a prominently 
bad mouth.” 

On the procession was paraded half 
round the city, and then through 
streets deluged with water, and lined 
with soldiers, providentially furnish- 
ed with little stools or platforms 
of bamboo, to keep them out of the 
mud (a precaution of discipline wor- 
thy of a soldier of Mahon), on through 
the “royal gate of the chosen ;” and 
after another debate as to skikhoeing, 
and shoes or no shoes, to the hall of 
audience, and there, seated upon the 
carpet, with their legs doubled up be- 
hind them, the mission awaited to pre- 
sent themselves “at the golden feet.” 


“The long wings of this hall formed, 
as it were, the transepts of a cathedral ; 
in front of us ran back a central wall 
like the choir; and in the position of 
the altar stood the throne under a de- 
tached roof, which, in fact, formed the 
many-storied spire conspicuous from all 
sides of the city. The central space was 
bounded by tall columns, lackered and 
picked out in red towards their bases. 
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Other rows of columns ran along the 
transepts. The whole, except the red 
bases of the columns, was a blaze of gild- 
ing. One high step, and four of less 
size, ascended to the dais on which stood 
the throne. This was in character ex- 
actly like the more adorned seats of 
Guatama in the temples, and like that 
from which the High Poongi preaches, 
Its form is peculiar, contracting, by a 
gradation of steps, from the base up- 
wards to mid-height, and again expand- 
ing to the top. The top of the throne 
was mattressed with crimson velvet, and 
at one side was an elbow-chair for the 
king. A carved doorway, closed by gild- 
ed lattice-doors, led from behind to the 
top level of the throne. The material 
of the throne was a sort of mosaic of 
gold, silver, and mirror-work. A few 
small figures occupied niches in the cen- 
tral band. These were said to repre- 
sent the progenitors of the human race, 
In front of it, on the edge of the steps, 
stood five fine-gilded shafts, with small 
gilded labels or scrolls attached to them. 
These are also royal emblems. On each 
side of the dais were railed recesses like 
pews, and along the walls, which run 
right and left in rear of the throne, 
were rows of expanded white umbrellas, 
fringed with muslin valances. The centre 
aisle in front was occupied by a double 
row of young princes in surcoats of silver 
and gold brocade, with gay silk putsos 
Farther forward, near the steps of the 
dais, and between two pillars on our 
right, the Ein-she-men, or heir, was 
seated in a sort of couch or carved lit- 
ter, searcely raised above the ground.” 

There and thus sat the mission, 
with the Governor-General’s letter on 
a gilt stool before them, partaking, in 
uneasy and uncomfortable attitudes, 
of refreshments from “little gilt 
stands containing trays of tobacco, 
pawn and klafet, or pickled tea, and 
other curious confections, neatly set 
out in golden cups or saucers, and 
accompanied by water-goblets and 
gold . drinking-cups,” which were 
liberally handed around. 

“ At last the king’s approach was an- 
nounced by music, sounding, as it ap- 
peared, from some inner court of the 
palace. A body of musketeers entered 
from the verandas in rear of the throne, 
and, passing forward, took their places 
between the pillars on each side of the 
centre aisle, kneeling down with their 
muskets between their knees, and their 
hands clasped before them in attitude 
of prayer. As the last man entered, the 
golden-lattice doors behind the throne 
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rolled back into the wall, and the king 
was seen mounting a stair leading from 
a chamber behind to the summit of the 
throne. He ascended slowly, and as if 
oppressed by weights, using his golden- 
sheathed sword as a staff to assist his 
steps. This is doubtless in some degree 
royal etiquette, but at the same time it 
was known that the jewelled coat worn 
by his majesty actually weighed a 
one hundred pounds! The queen fol- 
lowed close on her husband, and after 
assisting to hand in the golden spittoon, 
and other appendages of a Burmese 
dignitary, and fanning herself and her 
husband for a few minutes, whilst one of 
the girls from behind brought a lighted 
cheroot, which was immediately placed 
between the royal lips, finally took her 
seat. . . From the distance at 
which the king was viewed, he seemed 
a portly man, having features of a much 
more refined character than are common 
among his subjects—exhibiting, indeed, 
the national physiognomy, but much sub- 
dued. His expression was good and in- 
telligent, his hands delicately and finely 
formed. His dress was a sort of long 
tunic or surcoat, of a light-coloured silk 
apparently, but so thickly set with jew- 
els that the fundamental material was 
scarcely discernible. His crown or cap 
was a round tiara of similar material, 
like an Indian morion, rising to a peak 
crowned with a spirelike ornament 
several inches high, and having flaps 
or wings rising over each ear. Over the 
forehead was a gold plate or frontlet; 
this crown is called Thara-poo. The 
queen was not seen to such aduatigh; 


this was partly owing to the character 
of her head dress, which would have 
been a very trying one to any lady” 

It would scarcely be justice to our 
fair readers to withhold the descrip- 


tion of this dress also. Here it is:— 


“It was a perfectly close cap, cover- 
ing ears and hair entirely, and rising 
above into a conical crest, strangely 
resembling in form a rhinoceros horn, 
with the point curved forward into a 
volute; close lappets fell along the 
cheeks. The rest of her majesty’s dress 
_ had rather an Elizabethan character. 

The sleeves and skirt appeared to be 
formed in successive overlapping scol- 
loped lappets, and the throat was sur- 
rounded by a high collar, also scolloped 
or vandyked, and descending to the 
waist. At the waist she wore a sto- 
macher or breast-plate of large gems. 
Both cap and robe were covered and 
stiffened with large diamonds, or what 
appeared to be such.” 
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“When the king had fairly entered, 
all took off their hats, and the whole 
native assembly bowed their faces to 
the ground, and clasped their hands in 
front of them. The two rows of little 
prisoms who lay in file before us, 

oubled over one another like fallen 
books on a shelf; and the two atwen- 
woons who sat near us grovelled forward 
in their froglike attitude to a point half- 
way to the throne, as if to establish a 
re station’ betwixt the king 
and us. Some eight or ten Brahmins, 
in white stoles, and white mitres encir- 
cled with gold leaves, then entered the 
screened recesses or pews near the 
throne, and commenced a choral chant 
in the Sanscrit language.” 


Then, after more chanting and 
other preliminary ceremonials, the 
Governor-General’s letter was read 
aloud by the “ Receiver of the Royal 
Voice,” and the presents were de- 
livered —looked at, wondered at, 
especially a railway model ; and then, 
after some regular official questions, 
the royal departure took place, the 
mission was relieved from sitting on 
its heels, and the reception was 
over. This was dull work enough— 
but it was the state visit, and eti- 
quette prescribed its routine and 
formalities. There were other inter- 
views of a less formal character, 
when royalty appeared in dishabdille, 
divested of the overweights of state 
ceremonial; and then the conversa- 
tion was more animated, and his 
majesty displayed ever therein an in- 
telligence and knowledge, after his 
own kind, and a degree of specula- 
tion and research, which would not 
have shamed many of his European 
compeers. Religion, science, govern- 
ment, all were in turn subjects of 
discussion; to this followed inter- 
views with the Ein-she-men and the 
great officials, all shadows of the 
royal one. In the official ones there 
seemed some jollity, and an oppres- 
sive series of eating, drinking, and 
consumption of pickled tea. We 
could sympathise with their labours 
in undergoing the multiplicity of 
breakfasts and desserts, for we once 
ourselves remember pressing our hos- 
pitable intents on a party of foreign- 
ers, and being suddenly pulled back 
by an old sea-captain, who hissed 
with stage whisper in our ears, “ For 
God’s sake don’t stuff these fellows 
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any more; this is the fourth time 
they have lunched, they have three 
more to get through, and then they 
dine at half-past six.” Wesaw them 
sup, and only hope that our Embassy 
addressed themselves to their task 
as kindly, and with such good appe- 
‘tite, followed apparently by good 
digestion. 

One official deserves particular 
note—the Lord White Elephant, a 
great minister of state. A wag of 
our acquaintance, when asked what 
he would most like to be, answered— 
“ A board—for then there is always 
good picking, good pay, and no re- 
sponsibility.” According to this rule, 
the Lord White Elephant would be 
an enviable personage—great state, 
nothing to do, and a territory to eat. 
How would Punch’s fat boy, who 
rather envied the destiny of the fat 
pig, have longed for a transmigration 
into the White Elephant existence! 
This functionary has a palace cr 
state apartment, with an humbler 
everyday residence, and “sheds for 
the vulgar herd of the same species, 
and brick godowns in which the 
state carriages and golden litters are 
stowed away.” ‘The present White 
Elephant has occupied his post for at 
least fifty years.” “He is a very 
large one, close upon ten feet high, 
with as noble a head and pair of 
tusks as I have ever seen; but he 
is long-bodied and lanky, and not 
otherwise well made. He is a regu- 
lar ‘estate of the realm,’ having a 
woon or minister of his own, four 
gold umbrellas—the white umbrellas 
which pre peculiar to royalty—with 
a suite Of attendants said to be thirty 
in number.” Like many other sine- 
curists and “estates of the realm,” he 
does not seem to flourish much under 
his dignities, but would doubtless be 
a happier elephant if he could ex- 
change his palace and his umbrellas 
for coverts, forests, and overhanging 
trees. The possession of a white 
elephant is a sort of ensign of uni- 
versal sovereignty, and the discovery 
of one is hailed as a good and happy 
omen for a reign. The slightest 
blemish, however—a few black hairs 
in the tail, or some such matter—at 
once mars its claims to sanctity. °Tis 
well that all the other great officers 
of state are not chosen with the same 
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fastidiousness. Fancy a white-stick 
or a gold-stick being rejected for red 
hair or crooked legs! 

The palace and the bamboo hut, 
what a contrast do they present! 
and there is little save woons 
and white elephants betwixt them, 
It is the old story of the one ab- 
sorbing the wealth, the splendour, 
the resources of a country, and 
leaving around a waste of dreary 
poverty, squalidness, and apathy. 
The corn in one heap, the husks 
scattered all around—such as Bur- 
mah is, spite of all that is said, 
such it must ever have been, in a 
degree, in this respect. Amarapoora 
may not vie with the relics of Pa- 
gan; but when we read of its palaces, 
its monasteries—richer in art even 
than those of ancient times-—and re- 
flect that it is the capital of a new 
dynasty, a new city, raised and 
created amid the difficulties and trials 
of intestine struggles and foreign 
wars, we cannot believe that there 
has been any great falling-off in the 
royal finances or in native art; and 
there is nothing in the records or 
traditions of the race to lead us to 
the belief that the relations of people 
and sovereign, the difference be- 
twixt state and commonalty, bamboo 
hut and palace, were ever other than 
they are now. The extent of the 
sovereignty was wider, the splen- 
dour of courts and cities perhaps 
greater and more gorgeous, but we 
doubt, from what is seen of the pre- 
sent, and what known of the pas 
whether the men of the land, the re 
strength of a nation, were ever more 
than dwellers in bamboo huts, and 
spectators of pues. The strength of a 
nation, diffused through classes, would 
have shown itself in greater national 
efforts, in more vigorous stands for 
independence. Kings and kings’ cof- 
fers muy create national works, but 
it is only a people naturalised and 
bound to the State who can raise a 
national destiny. 

The mission failed in its purpose 
of a treaty. That seems to us but 
little matter. The great object was 
evidently the gathering and collect- 
ing information and details of the 
country and its people. This was 
done as thoroughly as the time and 
opportunities permitted. We have 
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quoted purposely from the parts 
which throw out the salient points 
of the national characteristics and 
conditions—the amusements of the 
people—the monuments of the past— 
the present as it appears in the mo- 
dern city—the state and forms of 
royalty, and the architecture as it re- 
flects the genius of the people. Many 
lighter and more amusing scenes 
might have been selected, but these 
would not have shown the charac- 
ter and principle of the book, which 
were eminently usefal and informing. 
The concluding chapters contain a 
summary of the geography, religion, 
statistics, and government of the 
country, and are, perhaps, the most 
valuable part of the work. 

The government would appear to 
be a pure despotism, aided and 
carried out by a high court or coun- 
cil, composed of the Woongyis, or 
principal ministers of state. 


“Four appears to be the normal 
number of woongyis, and they do not 
appear to have any distribution of de- 
Oe trann of business among them, but 

eliberate together at the Hlwot-dau, 
on whatever is brought before the body. 
Their decisions, when confirmed by the 
king, become the laws of the land. ‘The 
atwen-woons or household ministers,also 
four in number, are intrusted with the in- 
ternal affairs of the palace and the realm, 
and the business of the royal monopolies. 
The woongyis are ey designated 
by the title of office, or by a sort of 


peerage title derived from the township 
or district which they eat.” 


These and their confederates, the 
atwen-woons, administer the law 
and the State, and apparently con- 
stitute the aristocracy of the country. 
As far as we can gather, there is no 
hereditary rank, no middle class, no 
power, no estate standing between 
the crown and its functionaries and 
the people. The military state of 
Burmah is very low—contemptible 
indeed. The King of Ava has no 
magazines or munitions of war, so 
called ; and though the life of every 
subject is at the disposal of the king, 
and every male is liable to serve as 
a soldier whenever he is called upon, 
the strength of a Burmese force must 
depend not on the amount of the 
population, but on the number the 
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king ‘can feed in a collected state, 
and on the number of muskets. 

The army is supplied by contin- 
gents provided by provinces and 
districts, and has besides a more per- 
manent force on duty at the capital, 
and believed to amount to about ten 
thousand men. This force, however, 
as has been amply proved, is deficient 
in military character, organisation, 
and resources. 

“Tt appears to be allowed that 
Buddhist worship and the monastic 
discipline are preserved in Burmah 
with greater purity than in any other 
country, the former Jess mixed with 
the service of intruding divinities, 
and the latter less stained with the 
habitual breach of obligations either 
of poverty or continence. The ethics 
of their Buddhism, with many puer- 
ilities, free as they are from the 
warp of caste, appear to be much 
ame than those of Brahminism, and 

ere and there among them maxims 
are seen of a startling thoroughness 
that remind one of the penetrating 
precepts of Holy Writ.” The mo- 
nastic state is carried here to a 
greater extent than in any Asiatic 
country perhaps, and is considered 
indispensable to the attainment of 
perfection and bliss. “The reputa- 
tion of the monks in Burmah, too, 
maintains, I believe, a respectable 
level. Yet the moral system has had 
little effect on the character of the 
people. No point, at least, is more 
prominent in that system than ten- 
derness of life. Yet in no country 
probably (unless in semi-Buddhist 
China) has human life been more 
recklessly and cruelly sacrificed, 
whether in punishment of crime, or 
in judicial and private murder.” 
The geographical description has al- 
ready been given; its commercial 
capabilities would not appear to be 
many or considerable, but yet such 
as have hitherto been very incom- 
pletely developed. The resources 
of the country, varying, a3 it does, 
in its climate and population, are 
doubtless vast, and such as, under 
other sway and other circumstances, 
might be made more advantageous 
to human life and national prosper- 
ity. A sparse population of two 
millions spread over such an extent 
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‘of territory, would in itself indicate 
all the wants of government and de- 
fects of civilisation. All the deduc- 
tions—all the conclusions, though 
not expressed—lead to the conviction 
that the country and people, as they 
exist now, do not possess the ele- 
ments of progress within themselves 
—that they require for their advance- 
ment and development a stronger 
impulse and tore energetic govern- 
ing force. All point to the farther 
progress of the Peepul tree. Yet 
shall we ever again devote national 
rights and independence to theories of 
government and civilisation? or shall 
we not rather pause until the will 
of a people, rather than the necessi- 
ties of polity, invite our dominion? 
Burmah would, from its condition 
and position, say, Come, take us, 
govern and civilise us. India, with 
its experiences, says, “Stay thine 
hand until events are ripe—until 


empire be no injury, no polity, but 
a benevolence and a blessing.” 

Thus must we quit the book and its 
subject, deeply impressed with the 
value of its information, and the thor- 
oughness with which its object has 


been carried out, even to the sacrifice 
of lightness and attraction. There has 
been one aim systematically adopted 
and adhered to—that of collecting 
and publishing a knowledge of Bur- 
mah and its inhabitants; and this 
has been done by plans, maps, illus- 
trations, and a_ carefully-compiled 
letterpress, which establish the topo- 
graphy, illustrate the architectural 
remains, and delineate the features 
of the country, with a correctness, 
vividness, and particularity of detail, 
which will make this, hereafter, a 
text-book for politicians, archeolo- 
gists, philosophers, and explorers. 
The man who makes one blade of 
wheat grow where one never grew 
before, confers, it is said, a benefit on 
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the world; and surely he who sets 
before us in light and knowledge one 
particular nation, however unim- 
portant it may be in the economies 
of peoples, has done something for 
mankind—something which _ shall 
aid us in knowing and communing 
with one another. This our author 
has done. He cannot or may not 
expect that his costly volume will 
lie on the lap of railway travellers, 
or that his leaves will be turned over 
by the fair fingers of sea-side visit- 
ants; but when the governors of his 
nation seek for knowledge on the 
subject of the country he describes, 
or when savants and philosophers 
seek for facts on the characteristics 
and analogies of the race of whose 
past and present he treats, they will 
recur to him as their authority and 
councillor, This appreciation may 
not be so sweet or so ready as popu- 
larity, but it is more solid, more 
enduring; and he who has been 
capable of so much labour and re- 
search will also be capable of wait- 
ing for his reward. 

Whilst, however, giving all due 
honour to those who thus creditably 
fulfilled the mission intrusted to 
them, it were unjust not to pay a 
passing tribute to the energy and 
wisdom of the mind which planned 
and sent it forth. It would be well 
for us and our policy were all rulers 
to follow the system then adopted 
by Lord Dalhousie, and to make the 
missions of diplomacy and etiquette 
instrumental to the acquisition of 
the knowledge of a people, and the 
advancement of science. Such a 


‘system must be ever of incalculable 


gain to a governing power, and to 
the general interests of mankind; 
and it is to be hoped that all future 
missions may be conducted on & 
principle so worthy of a civilised 
nation. 
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CHAPTER III, 


Passine showers of rain, which set 
in towards evening, did not deter the 
officers and many of the Earl of El- 
gin’s staff from visiting Decima and 
Nangasaki.* They returned in a 
perfect state of delight with the 
cleanliness and order of the towns, 
the civility of the people, and better 
still, the absence of all those unmen- 
tionable smells which haunt the visit- 
or on the shores of the neighbouring 
continent of China. About sundown 
the boom of three heavy guns twice 
repeated rolled from seaward over the 
hills around our anchorage; present- 
ly the same sounds came apparently 
from some nearer point—the battery 
above the town next took up the 
tune, and then the reports were heard 
again and again, until lost in the dis- 
tance. When we inquired what all 
this noise was about, a Japanese in- 
terpreter informed us that two Euro- 
pean sail had appeared in sight of the 
look-outs, and that these guns were 
signalising the fact throughout the 
interior up to Miaco, where the 
spiritual Emperor resides. Their 
method, in the absence of electricity, 
is a rapid mode of signalising, but the 
expense must be enormous, and can 
only be supported by a naturally 
thrifty government, through exces- 
sive jealousy and anxiety to know of 
the movements of Europeans. Next 
day the arrival of the naval Command- 
er-in-Chief, Sir Michael Seymour, in 
the “Calcutta,” towed by the “ In- 
flexible,” Captain Brooker, proved 
that the Japanese look-out men’s eyes 
were as accurate as they were keen. 

It was early morning when we 
landed at Decima; and in justice to 
the Dutch residents, whose post-pran- 
dial somnolence we have already 
mentioned, it must be owned, that 
they had risen with the lark, as men 
should who dine when the sun is in 
the zenith. Decima, the foreign 
quarter of Nangasaki, is an island, 


and dear old Kempfer, the most 
charming of old Dutch writers upon 
Japan, compares it in form to an out- 
spread fan without a handle. Its 
length cannot be much more than 
five or six hundred yards, and the 
settlement consists of one street of 
that extent intersected at its centre 
by a short one leading to the only 
bridge which spans the canal that 
separates the once hated Christians 
from the good folks of Nangasaki. 
Along this street are the houses of 
the Dutch residents, and their Japan- 
ese agents and retainers, besides a 
number of native stores filled with 
articles of Japanese manufacture, and 
called by the name of the Dutch 
Bazaar. Decima and the residents 
were all awake and stirring; a few 
porters were carrying bales of im- 
ported produce ; a store here and there 
was open, and boxes or pack ges were 
being tambled about as if some com- 
mercial movement were taking place; 
but Decima, wide awake and stirring, 
had none of the rush and throb of buy- 
ers and sellers, such as we had seen 
at the ports of China frequented by 
European merchants. How changed 
the scene will be (one involuntarily 
exclaimed) a few years hence, when 
Cockney, Scot, and New- Yorker shall 
be competing who can make money 
fastest, or be the quickest to improve 
the Japanese off the face of the earth! 


* Whatever the future “ Decima” may 


be, Decima as we found it was a so- 
lemn-looking, weird-like place—it 
seemed as if it bore the impress of its 
past strange history, and as if haunt- 
ed by the memory of the Portuguese 
and Dutchmen whose jail it had 
been. It quietly said to you, “ Yes! 
here the contemned Pagan, as you, in 
your self-conceit, oh Christian, are 
pleased to call him, crushed and ex- 
terminated the professors and believ- 
ers in your faith, and tempted with 
gold these poor Dutchmen to commit 





* We have pone to spell Nangasaki thus, because the g in Japan is usually 


pronounced like ng. 
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apostasy, and for its sake they did 
it!” Even the very stones bear wit- 
ness to the depths of degradation 
nations wil] stoop to, to preserve some 
base commercial or political advant- 
age; and without any wish to throw 
stones at our Protestant neighbours, 
it would be well if all the reclama- 
tions against the Dutch in Japan, by 
the Roman Catholic writers, could be 
gainsaid. ,Could one forget, stand- 
ing on Decima, their torturing the 
Christians instead of merely expelling 
them the country, one’s sympathies 
would all be with the Japanese. 
What could be more noble, more 
self-denying and energetic, than the 
course they pursued, when they found 
their independence as a free State 
was imperilled by the adoption of the 
Romish faith of those days? The 
Portuguese found the Japanese mer- 
chants trading to every part of the 
East Indies, and they had from the 
earliest times been in intimate com- 
mercial relation with China, some- 
times dependent upon her, at other 
times fiercely assailing her. Their 
country could not produce many of 
the luxuries, hardly the necessaries 
of life, and necessity as well as inte- 
rest urged the Japanese merchant, in 
his frail bark, to very distant ports. 
Yet when it was deemed requisite 
by their Emperor, the sacrifice was 
made—all foreign trade ceased— 
Japan recoiled from connection with 
every nation, and by dint of great 
exertions, not only vigorously carried 
out this system, but, judging by the 
present happy and contented condition 
of her people, has had no reason to 
regret it. ‘ Net a Christian ‘shall re-° 
main in Japan,” said the edict; and 
it was a sort of compromise when the 
Emperor Yeye Mitsu, after driving 
the priests from his dominions, put- 
ting their converts to death and expel- 
ling the Spaniards, caused a heap of 
rubbish to be piled up in shoal-water 
off the town of Nangasaki, and in 
1635 ordered the Portuguese to con- 
fine themselves to that, the present 
Decima. Before this time these for- 
eigners had been at liberty to wander 
about and establish themselves where 
they pleased on the shores of Kiu-Siu. 
On Decima the Portuguese remained 
a short time, subjected to every de- 
gradation, instigated, they declared, 
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in a great measure by the Dutch, 
who then were located at Firando, 
First their wives and children were 
banished to Macao; then they were 
compelled to abstain from the public 
services of their Church; and, lastly, 
they were ordered to tread upon the 
emblem of their faith. Instead of 
fleeing the country, they raised a 
rebellion; and under the bloody 
ruins of Simbarra, a city a short 
distance to the southward, the Por- 
tuguese, their converts, and priests, 
found a common grave; the Dutch 
assisting in what the Church of Rome 
dignifies with the title of martyrdom, 
but which was nothing more than 
the bloody penalty of a religious in- 
surrection. This happened in 1640, 
Two short years afterwards, the 
Dutch, at Firando (for we English 
had voluntarily withdrawn, in con- 
sequence of difficulties arising from 
the Great Rebellion, and other 
causes), were peremptorily ordered 
to quit their factory, to erase the 
date of its erection from the portals, 
and proceed to Decima. ‘“ You will 
cease to observe the Sabbath,” said 
the mandate; “and on all other 
points be guided by the instructions 
you will receive from the Lords of 
Firando!” The poor Dutchmen went 
tamely to their jail; and though the 
most enterprising seamen of that 
day—though their stout burghers 
had shaken off the strong grip of 
Spain—still Japanese gold kobangs, 
and Japanese copper bars, reconciled 
them to the contumely they must 
endure, if they desired to share in 
those good things; and they bore it 
with all the phlegm and patience of 
their race for two centuries. And 
now, when Americans, Russians, and 
British, have come to awaken them 
and their jailers up to the necessities 
and obligations of 1858, they have 
roused up, looking rather cross, as if 
we had much better have let things be. 

The sun, however, was rising too 
fast over the Peak of Hi-kosan 
(giving already an earnest of a con- 
siderably hot day), for us to stand 
longer ruminating on the past or 
present of Decima. 


Wood enters largely into the con- 
struction of all Japanese dwellings ; 
those in Decima are no exception to 
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the rule; but the European houses, 
though probably very comfortable, 
are, without exception, formed on the 
ugliest models Holland ever produced. 
I need not describe them. The cot- 
tages in a box of Nuremberg wooden 
toys represent them exactly ; small 
black cubes of wood, four white win- 
dows in front, as many behind, and 
a red door. It is, therefore, to the 
credit of the taste of the natives re- 
sident in Decima, that they appear 
in no way to have copied the Dutch 
mode of house-building, but have ad- 
hered faithfully to their own ideas of 
the comfortable—which seemed to be 
comprised under the two sound con- 
ditions of good ventilation and plenty 
of light. 

A Japanese house consists of a 
ground-floor and top-story. The 
front and back of the basement can 
be removed at pleasure, leaving it 
quite open, through the premises, for 
air and light, except where the posts 
supporting the first floor intervene. 
Usually, the front panels only are 
removed during the daytime, and the 
back panels, formed of a light, grace- 
ful, wood framework, covered with 
translucent paper, are left to screen 
the cooking departments and back 
premises. The floor of the basement 
is raised about three feet above the 
level of the ground, and is neatly 
boarded and then laid over with a 
:eries of stuffed grass mats, on which 
the inmates walk, sit, feed, and sleep. 
If it is a shop, the arrangements are 
still the same, except that the boxes 
or drawers -containing the goods are 
arranged on shelves on either side, 
and the merchant and purchasers in 
their socks—for all shoes and boots 
are carefully put off on these mats— 
sit on the floor to discuss prices and 
qualities. The story overhead serves 
as a place of abode for their wives 
and families, and those we visited are 
in height, and ventilation, and clean- 
liness, vastly superior to the majority 
of up-stairs rooms in the East. 

There was hardly a house in Nan- 
gasaki that had not some sort of gar- 
den attached to it, and all were well 
and tastefully kept; but the most 
striking thing in this city (and it was 
generally observed by all of us in Ja- 
pan), was that every man, woman, and 
child looked happy and contented ! 
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There was an exception to the rule— 
a number of unfortunate solemnities 
who were in charge of the gateway 
leading from Decima to Nangasaki; 
and they were evidently bored to 
death. Poor scribes! they had to 
keep notes of everything, animate 
and inanimate, that went in or out 
of that solitary outlet to Japan! 
Every one else met us with a friendly 
smile, or a good-natured look of 
amazement, at either our brilliant 
buttons, our shining boots, or some 
other phenomenon exhibited in the 
gorgeous attire of a British naval 
officer. The labouring portion of the 
male population decidedly took little 
anxious care for their raiment—a 
piece of cotton cloth, a yard long and 
six inches wide, constituting their 
general attire; and many of the 
children might have just escaped 
from Eden, so innocent were they of 
any clothing. Laughing and coaxing, 
they came unhesitatingly up to us, 
begging, in their naturally pretty 
way, for buttons, “ Cassi button ?” 
“Cassi button?” It was irresistible, 
and we gave all we could spare; bat 
what those little urchins are going to 
do with buttons, seeing they had 
neither rag nor ornament upon them, 
is a puzzle to us. The grown-up 
women were modestly a:tired in dark- 
coloured garments, their beautiful | 
hair neatly dressed, and, but that 
their nails were dyed, there was a 
general appearance of beauty about 
them, combined with much grace im 
the figures of the younger ones. The 
Japanese officials and gentry were 
very well dressed, and in their attire 
displayed considerable dandyism, ac- 
cording to their own fashion. But 
in their dress, as well as in their 
houses, in Japan, we noticed the pre- 
valence of quiet, indeed, sombre col- 
ours, and the absence of that vulgar 
colouring and tinsel-work so common 
in China. Here the out-door dress 
of the ladies, and that of the poor 
girls at the tea-gardens, and the wives 
of the tradespeople, was quiet in 
colour, however fine the texture 
might be; and amongst the official 
dresses of the officers, black, dark 
blue, and black and white patterns, 
were the most general. Their houses 
and temples are likewise painted less 
gaudily than elsewhere in the East, 
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and there was far less gilding about 
them. This peculiarity in Japanese 
taste was one of the first impressions 
received on our visiting Japan, and, 
like many first impressions, proved to 
be correct. 

We found the Dutch bazaar at 
Decima filled with porcelain and 
lacker-ware in a thousand tasteful 
forms ; we had fancied ourselves per- 
fectly v/asé about all “curiosities,” 
but such impenetrability gave way 
rapidly with the temptation before 
us. The first feeling was a desire to 
buy up everything, where all was so 
pretty. Tables, curiously inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl — representations of 
birds and animals, which our papier- 
maché manufacturers, or those of 
France, would give anything to be 
able to imitate—cabinets, on which 
golden fish or tortoise stood out in 
most truthful relief—wonderful little 
gems in ivory, bone, or wood, fifty 
times more replete with originality, 
skill, and wit than anything China 
ever produced—porcelain so delicate, 
that you were almost afraid to touch 
it—in short, a child in a pastry-cook’s 
shop never ran from sweet to sweet 
more perplexed to know which to 
invest in, than we that morning in 
Decima bazaar ! 

We were fast approaching the bot- 
tom of a very modest purse, and, in 
exultation at our purchases, remark- 
ing to a Dutch understrapper, who 
happened to be near, that the articles 
were most beautiful. “ Most beauti- 
fuls,” he repeated; “the Dotch ba- 
zaar has all the beautifuls things— 
you will find noting in the Roshian 
bazaar.” Here he smiled with su- 
preme contempt—did this inhabitant 
of Decima, adding scornfully, “ Ro- 
shian bazaar! there is notings beau- 
tifals in that bazaar.” 

We instantly resolved to go there 
(so naturally perverse is man), but 
inquired of our friend, whether the 
bazaar to which he alluded was for 
the sale of Russian produce or manu- 
facture ? 

“ Nay, nay,” said my scornful Hol- 
lander ; “they have notings Roshian 
in it--only they frightened the 
Japanese, to make them open an- 
other place in which tings might be 
bought, and had it called a Roshian 
bazaar.” 
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** They have been much about Ja- 
pan of late?” I remarked. 

“Yah! very moch, and more by- 
and-by.” Then he wagged his head 
and sighed, evidently seeing sad days 
in store for Japan and Dutch mer- 
chants at Decima. 

Why is it, we thought, as we hur- 
ried off into Nangasaki, that Russia 
is always thus the béte noir of every 
man, except Monsieur le Comte de 
Morny ? 

Through a gateway we entered the 
Russian bazaar; it was situated close 
to the water-side, and consisted of 
an enclosed quadrangle, about an acre 
in extent, having on three sides booths, 
in which a profusion of articles were 
exhibited for sale--much of the same 
sort we had seen in Decima, but per- 
haps not quite so good, though in great- 
er variety. A rush of officers from the 
men-of-war in port now took place— 
each stall was speedily besieged with 
eager faces; and eager voices in good 
round Saxon, were clamouring to 
know the price of everything, and 
to be served immediately. The Ja- 
panese tradesmen showed wonderful 
self-possession and commercial acu- 
men, under this sudden onslaught of 
purchasers. A Chinaman would have 
sat down sulkily, smoked his pipe, 
and given short answers to be rid of 
such a crowd of purchasers. The 
Japanese called for more aid, and then 
briskly rushed about the booth, giv- 
ing information, praised his wares, 
packed up and despatched his goods 
expeditiously, and laughed and smiled 
all the while, as if the whole thing 
was an admirable joke. They were 
quite as ready to sell as we were to 
buy, and showed a degree of handi- 
ness, intelligence, and good arrange- 
ment, which augured well for their 
management of commercial transac- 
tions upon a more extensive scale. 

By the old laws of the Japanese 
Empire, the exportation of their cur- 
rency, whether gold, silver, or copper, 
is strictly prohibited, and to insure 
it, no European is allowed to possess 
native coin. The difficulty, therefore, 
of purchasing would be great upon 
that ground alone; but in addition 
to this rule, another exists, by which 
the natives are forbidden to receive 
our coins either. For a while, it 
seemed there must be a dead-lock in 
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the market; but it was explained to 
us that a government bank existed 
in the bazaar, where we could obtain 
paper currency (available only in 
Nangasaki) in exchange for our dol- 
lars. From that bank we came out 
with bundles of very simple-looking 
strips of card-board covered with 
cabalistic signs, indicative of their 
value, in lieu of the silver we had 
given—a favour for which the Gov- 
ernment charged us six per cent.! 
With these Japanese bank notes we 
paid the tradesmen, whom no amount 
of persuasion could induce to receive 
silver; and they again, poor fellows, 
had to present them at the bank, and 
receive the amount in the metallic 
currency of the country, paying of 
course a handsome tax for the honour 
of selling to the foreigners. Apart 
from this little restriction upon the 
exchange, there was, however, no diffi- 
culty in making purchases; and it 
was very remarkable that in this 
country, which for two centuries had 
declared that it required no foreign 
commerce, and was totally indifferent 
either to the products or money of 
other nations, and proved how great 
was the natural commercial and 
money-making genius of the people 
—that nearly every article exposed 
in this Russian bazaar was the manu- 
facture of the dependants of the 
prince upon whose territory Nanga- 
saki wae situated. We were then 
assured, and subsequent information 
confirmed the statement, that nearly 
all the independent princes emulated 
each other in manufacturing, or ra- 
ther imitating, every European article 
that could be copied, and then sent 
the surplus specimens to be sold 
throughout the empire. 

For instance, at one stall we found 
microscopes, telescopes, sun-dials, 
rules, scales, clocks, knives, spoons, 
glass, beads, trinkets, and mirrors— 
all of native make upon European 
models—and the prices were so ridi- 
culously small, that even at the low- 
est estimate of the value of labour it 
was a puzzle how any profit could be 
realised upon the articles. The mi- 
croscopes were very neat, and in- 
tended to be carried in the pocket: 
an imitation morocco case opened, 
and contained within it a small and 
not very powerful lens, fixed in a 
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metal frame at a short distance from 
an upright pin, on which the objest 
for examination was to be stuck, and 
the entire workmanship was high- 
ly creditable. The telescopes were 
framed in stiff paper-cases, sufficient- 
ly thick and ingeniously lackered to 
resemble leather over wood. The 
glasses, though small, were clear; 
the magnifying power was not great, 
but it was a marvel to see such an 
instrument sold for a shilling! We 
saw another superior description of 
Japanese telescope, six feet long when 
pulled out; it was quite as powerful 
and as genuine as th~~9 real Dollands 
which our naval outtitters ar: in the 
habit of procuring for credulous pa- 
rents when equipping their sailor 
children at seaports. The price at 
Nangasaki is a dollar or five shil- 
lings, but at Portsmouth it is five 
pounds sterling! The Japanese clocks 
exhibited for sale were beautiful spe- 
cimens of mechanism, and proved 
what we had heard, that the people 
of this country are most cunning in 
the fashioning of metals. One we 
saw was like those neat table-clocks 
at home under square glass-covers, 
all the works being open to scrutiny ; 
it was six or eight inches high, and 
about as broad, and it would have 
been difficult to know it from one of 
Mr. Dent’s best of a like description, 
The Japanese day being divided into 
twelve hours of unequal duration— 
dependent, so far as we could un- 
derstand, upon the amount of day- 
light or darkness in each day—t 
dial of their clocks was therefore dif- 
ferent from ours; in some it was 
changed every month, and in others 
the motion of the hands was regulated 
by an ingenious adaptation of weights 
and increased or decreased length of 
pendulum. <A good clock of this de- 
cription, which, from its elegance, 
and the beautiful workmanship and 
chasing of the exterior, would have 
been an ornament anywhere, was 
only priced at about £8. 

When Japan was first visited by 
Enropeans, silk in the raw state was 
largely imported froin Tonquin and 
China; to us it appeared likely that, 
when Nangasaki was opened again 
to foreign commerce, silk, both raw 
and manufactured, would be exported 
to an equal extent. Manufactured 
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silks and crapes were both plentiful 
and cheap, ard some of the heavier 
descriptions such as are not made in 
China. The gentry and higher orders 
of tradespeople wore silk, and it ap- 
pears more than possible that, dur- 
ing the period Japan has shut herself 
out from the world, she has succeeded 
in successfully naturalising the silk- 
worm. 

Every dollar spent, and nearly de- 
nuded of uniform buttons, which 
had been presented as gages d’amitié 
to the delighted children in the 
streets, we strolled back to the land- 
ing-place, and pulled to the ship, 
raced off for the greater part of the 
distance by a gig’s crew of Japan- 
ese men-of-war’s men—stout-built, 
brawny-chested fellows, with shaved 
polls and beardless faces. Of course 
it was highly unbecoming that such 
exalted foreigners as ourselves should 
race against a boat-load of black 
fellows, and our men looked as if 
they thought their chief must have 
taken leave of his senses when they 
were ordered to “ give way;” but it 
was something to find a boat full of 
dark skins, who, from pure spirit of 
emulation, desired to match their 
bone and muscle against white men ; 
so we indulged them. Right well the 
Johnnies—for who is not a “ bono” 
or “no bono Johnny” to our men ?— 
put their wills to their oars, and 
good-naturedly they laughed as we 
shot by them, and told them in 
words and by signs that they were 
stout good fellows. Then they tossed 
their oars, and sheared off to his Im- 
perial Japanese Majesty’s schooner, a 
craft which looked in very fair order, 
and on board of which the men 
exercised daily aloft in a highly 
oreditable manner. 

Our day’s observations led us to 
a conclusion which every hour in 
Japan confirmed—that the people 
inhabiting it are a very remarkable 
race, and destined, by God’s help, to 
play an important ré/e in the future 
history of this remote quarter of the 
globe. It was impossible not to 
recognise in their colour, features, 
dress, and customs, the Sinitic stock 
whence they must have sprung ; but 
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they differed much, physically and 
mentally, from that cold-blooded 
race. Full of fresh life and energy, 
anxious to share and compete with 
European civilisation, ready to ac- 
knowledge its superiority, and de- 
sirous of adapting it to their social 
and public wants, how charming a 
contrast to the stolid Chinaman, who 
smiles blandly at some marvel of 
western skill or science, and calmly 
assures you that their countrymen 
“hab got all the same that Pekin 
side!” The Dutch naval and general 
instructors bore the highest testi- 
mony to the intelligence and mental 
capacity of their pupils; that their 
aptitude for every branch of know- 
ledge, and their avidity for acquiring 
information, were equally remark- 
able. Mathematics, algebra, and geo- 
graphy, they acquired con amore, 
and the facility of computation by 
means of the European system of 
arithmetic, astonished and delighted 
them exceedingly. There was not a 
trade, or manufacture, or invention 
common to Europe or the United 
States that they did not expect to 
have explained to them, in order that 
they might immediately proceed to 
imitate it; and inquiries upon these 
subjects would come from the Gov- 
ernment, the nobles, and the people 
generally. Like very inquisitive chil- 
dren, they often nearly posed their 
instructors. 

One day some great personage de- 
sired to have the construction of 
Colt’s pistols and Sharp’s rifles ex- 
plained to him, in order that he 
might undertake their manufacture.* 
Another insisted upon making ane- 
roids at Yedo. Glass-making in all 
its branches became a great rage, 
and some of the specimens of orna- 
mental bottles were very original 
and tasteful in pattern. Iron and 
brass guns were cast of every calibre 
up to those of ten inches diameter. 
Shells, with the latest improvements 
in fuzes, one prince could produce; 
and another became so enraptured 
with steam machinery, and I dare- 
say so shocked at the enormous price 
the Dutch charged them for their 
steamers, that a factory for their con- 





* We heard that the Prince of Saxuma had armed his retainers with both of the 
above weapons, made by native workmen after models obtained from Europeans. 
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struction was established, and one 
complete engine had already been 
turned out of hand, put up in a 
vessel built at Nangasaki, and ac- 
tially worked about the harbour. 

On all the thousand and one diffi- 
culties that occurred to,the Japanese 
in carrying out their system of imi- 
tating in Japan all we could pro- 
duce in Europe, the Dutch instruc- 
tors were expected to throw a light, 
and perhaps they sometimes suffer 
in reputation as oracles. They put 
me much in mind of the unenviable 
position one of our sailors is often 
placed in when he deserts to some 
island in the South Seas. “Can 
you preach, mend a musket, and 
fight ?” is the general question put 
by the assembled natives. 

“Of course I can,” is the reply of 
the poor fellow, who is installed im- 
mediately in the triple office of high 
priest, oracle, and monarch; and 
amidst the unceasing calls upon his 
theology, his oratory, his inventive 
powers, and his pugnacity, often 
wishes himself safely back in the 
fore-top of her Majesty’s brig Diver. 

These Dutch gentlemen were not, 


however, daunted by the difficulties 
they had to surmount, and strove 
hard to impart all the knowledge 


that was sought. As an instance of 
the abrupt and unexpected queries 
put to them, one of these persons 
told me that a Japanese came all 
the way from the capital, an overland 
journey of forty odd days’ duration, 
to inquire about one particular sub- 
ject. What was it?—“ Explain the 
means by which the hourly varia- 
tions of the barometer may be regis- 
tered by means of a photographic ap- 
paratus!” 

My informant was for a time fairly 
puzzled, but at last, in some recent 
work on photography, he found 
what had been done, and told the 
messenger how it was possible to do 
so. “ But surely you want some 
other information?” he asked. “ No, 
that was what he was sent to know, 
and he had no other business! ” 
The latest improvement adopted was 
to teach the young men to ride in 
European fashion for military pur- 
poses ; and whilst we were in Nanga- 
saki, a Dutch non-commissioned of- 
ficer was busy teaching a number of 
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Japanese gentlemen to ride in a 
riding-school constructed for the pur- 
pose. When they were perfect, they 
would be sent into different pro- 
vinces to instruct their countrymen ; 
for although there are abundance of 
horses in Japan, and rather good ones 
too, still, what with straw-shoes for 
their hoofs, and stirrups weighing 
fifty pounds a-piece, and lackered 
saddles, it must be acknowledged 
that their cavalry is as yet far from 
formidable. In infantry movements 
I was told that they had for some 
time received instruction, and that, 
as a militia, their force was very re- 
spectable; indeed, a Russian officer 
who was staying at Nangasaki, and 
who had seen much of Japan, spoke 
of the perfect military organisation 
of the empire in the warmest terms. 
From his description, the entire po- 
pulation formed one complete army, 
of which every town, village, and 
hamlet might be said to be com- 
panies or sections. The power, how- 
ever, of directing this formidable 
array upon any point, either for of- 
fence or defence, is vastly curbed by 
the independent tenure of the three 
hundred and sixty princes. Each of 
these is the chief authority in his 
own state, and, like the barons of 
old, claims a power of life and death 
over his subjects, though at the same 
time acknowledging as their sover- 
eign and chief the Tai-koon, and the 
council resident in Yedo. Owing to 
the absence of the Dutch superin- 
tendent of trade, Donker COurtius, 
upon the diplomatic service spoken 
of in the last chapter, there was a 
considerable amount of restraint in 
the bearing of the Dutch residents, 
They appeared in doubt what part 
it was prudent to play, and what 
amount of information to give in the 
present uncertain state of the foreign 
relations between Japan and Europe. 
Perhaps it was natural enough that 
they should not at once feel at ease, 
when the restrictions and contumely - 
they have endured so long were sud- 
denly removed. From what they 
said, it was utterly out of the ques- 
tion for the British ambassador to 
attempt to open negotiations with 
the imperial government through 
the very inferior officers known to 
Europeans as the governor and lieu- 
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tenant-governor of Nangasaki; in- 
deed, had they even been men of 
rank, there were obvious reasons why 
they who had been the instruments 
of an insulting policy towards Ea- 
ropeans should, if possible, have 
nothing to do with the arrange- 
ments upon which our future inter- 
course was to be carried on. The 
presentation of the yacht sent by her 
most gracious Majesty to the Em- 
peror of Japan would have been 
equally improper at this spot, and as, 
in the orders given to her com- 
mander, some one in England had 
hy accident directed her to be pre- 
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sented at Yedo, Lord Elgin gladly 
availed himself of that excuse for 
proceeding thither immediately, 
This arrangement became all the 
more feasible, as the naval coni- 
mander-in-chief, who had been the 
person instructed to deliver the 
yacht to the Japanese government, 
found himself unable to go as far as 
Yedo at this moment, and deputed 
the senior officer of our little squad- 
ron, Captain Charles Barker, to do 
so, in such a manner, time, or place, 
as the ambassador might desire; and 
to Yedo, or as near it as possible, we 
were now to proceed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The promised visit of the Lieu- 
tenant-governor of Nangasaki to his 
Excellency the British Ambassador 
took place in the afternoon. The 
Lieutenant-governor was most anx- 
ious not only to see the Ambassa- 
dor, of whom they had heard much 
in Japan, and whose advent in a 
pacific character they little expected, 
but he wished to examine and report 
upon the yacht “ Emperor.” It was 
arranged that, after the visit to 
Lord Elgin, the Lieutenant-governor 
should proceed to inspect her, escort- 
ed by Lieutenant-commander Ward. 
On all previous occasions that Brit- 
ish men-of-war had visited Japan, or 
that high officers of the two nations 
had exchanged civilities, our usual 
custom of saluting with guns in hon- 
our of their rank had been avoided, 
in obedience to Japanese port-orders. 
Even on this occasion Lord Elgin 
had requested the senior officer, Cap- 
tain Barker, not to pay him the usual 
token of respect, in deference, as we 
concluded, to the wishes of the Japan- 
ese authorities. Suspecting, however, 
that the Japanese officials might after 
all be inclined to stretch the point 
when compliments to themselves 
were in question, it was arranged 
that the Lieutenant-governor should 
be asked if he would like a salute, 
and if so, it was immediately to be 
fired. He not only wished to be 
saluted, but knew the number of 
charges he was entitled to by our 
European code. I need not say that 
the “ Retribution” was firing away 


almost as soon as the wish was ex- 
pressed; and for the future, at any 
rate, British ships need not hesitate 
to pay their own or foreign officers 
the proper marks of respect. We 
afterwards learnt that the American 
and Russian flag-officers had very 
recently, in the same port, been firing 
salutes in honour of the anniversary 
of American independence, and of 
each other. 

It was suggested that it would 
give us great pleasure to salute the 
Japanese flag with twenty-one guns, 
as men-of-war usually do on visiting 
the port of a friendly power. Our 
visitors approved of the idea amaz- 
ingly; but on making an inquiry as 
to whether the forts or ships would 
return the salute with an equal num- 
ber of guns (a sine gud non in all 
international salutes), they replied— 
“ Return salute—how ?—why?” We 
explained that if England salutes 
Japan, Japan must return the com- 
pliment. ‘ Ah,” said the interpreter, 
“Japan cannot do that. Japan can- 
not salute: the Government has 
given no authority to do so.” “Then 
please to tell the Governor that 
England cannot salute until Japan 
does,” 

The Lieutenant-governor then pro- 
ceeded to lunch with his Lordship. 
After lunch, the yacht was visited, 
and the authorities expressed them- 
selves highly delighted with the 
completeness and beauty of every 
part of the vessel, and promised to 
send up to Yedo most favourable 
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reports of the gift to his imperial ma- 
jesty the Tai-koon of Japan. 

Every one in the squadron asked 
at least once, Why, of all things to 
be found in Great Britain, the Go- 
vernment should have selected a 
yacht—about the only object that 
it was utterly impossible the Tai- 
koon should ever use? Any one who 
had taken the trouble to read the 
briefest account of Japan could have 
told you that. Yedo was said to be 
cnapproachable for vessels ; and even 
if the yacht, drawing twelve feet 
water, could touch the quay, the Tai- 
koon at Yedo (like the spiritual Em- 
peror at Miaco) was forbidden to quit 
his palace, and so could never see 
her except with a spy-glass from his 
terraces, two miles off? So far as 
an excuse for going to Yedo was 
concerned, any present, with instruc- 
tions to deliver it at that place, 
would certainly have answered the 
purpose. When one saw how full 
of intelligence al] the higher classes 
in Japan were—how capable of ap- 
preciating the skill and mechanism 
employed in any of the marvels of 
scientific labour Great Britain con- 
tains—it was a subject of regret that 
a screw-schooner, with bird’s-eye ma- 
ple panels and velvet cushions— 
very handsome, no doubt, but quite 
matched by most river-boats in 
England or America—should have 
been the only specimen sent of 
our mechanical or manufacturing 
skill. 

A lieutenant of the Russian navy, 
who had been left behind in charge 
of a party of scorbutic sailors, landed 
from the frigate “ Esvold,” visited, 
and had much to say of the untiring 
kindness of the authorities, and the 
Japanese in general. Lieutenant 
L declared them to be the finest 
race on the earth ; and as he lived 
amongst them, and saw but little of 
the Dutch, he was in a very good 
position to form an opinion on the 
subject. 

There is, I think, far more of 
the South-Sea Islander than of the 
Chinaman in these inhabitants of 
Southern Japan. Love, who never 
assuredly had so little mose as to 
enter China, his made Japan his 
abiding-place, and lurks in the 
bright eyes of all her bronze-cheeked 
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daughters—the “ ower gude” may 
think too much so, but, poor souls! 
let us be charitable until we teach 
them better. These people are an 
active-minded, intelligent race, obe- 
dient to their own laws; and obe- 
dience to them is the only limit they 
know to their anxiety to serve or 
oblige the European. Two hundred 
years of peace have not made them 
scorn the sword as the best arbitrator 
of fraud or injustice, and military rank 
is still held in high honour among 
them. 

Woman holds in Japan a high 
social position. She is not cooped 
up in a pestiferous apartment to de- 
light some fattened-up Chinese man- 
darin, or greasy Brahmin, but contri- 
butes not a little to the charms of 
man’s life; she has succeeded in 
asserting her right to be treated like 
a rational being, quite as well able to 
take care of herself as the sterner 
sex. Their freedom granted, it is 
true the fair damsels—nay, and the 
matrons—have in some _ respects 
“ jnmped over the traces.” Then, 
with a highly commendable liking to 
scrupulous cleanliness, they some- 
what depart from Western notions 
of propriety as to the time and place 
for their ablutions. Yet, after all, 
that is a mere matter of taste. A 
tub of water in the open air, in a 
balmy climate; is, all will allow, very 
delicious, and the ladies of Nangasaki 
saw no good reason to forego their 
pleasurable bath because there hap- 
pened to be an unsolicited influx of 
hairy-faced strangers, at a season of 
the year when bathing was more 
than ever necessary. Their own 
countrymen did not stop and stare, 
but went and did likewise. Let 
future European residents resist the 
temptation to adopt the al-fresco 
habits of the people: meantime let 
us bear in mind our good old motto, 
“ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” . 

We had been two days and one 
night in Nangasaki; the second even- 
ing was closing in, and though we 
could not already be tired of it, yet 
oh! we longed so to be off to Yedo! 
—Yedo, the mysterious city of such 
enormous extent, famous for the 
beauty of its site, with a population 
next in numbers to London. Yedo 
was the great wonder it was just 
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possible (thought and said some san- 
guine individuals) that we might 
see. The idea was scoffed at by our 
Dutch friends : it was true that there 
was salt water, that the Gulf of Yedo 
washed the beach close up to the 
capital ; but then there were banks 
and shallows and dangers which ren- 
dered it impossible for great ships 
to approach the sacred city. Yet 
the sea was there, and where there 
was salt water, there was hope for 
our handy ships. . To wish 
to be off again from so sweet a place 
as Nangasaki, seems unreasonable 
and restless. Looking as we did 
that last beautiful evening on all 
the loveliness around us, the rebuke 
at first seemed well merited. The 
bay by day is beautiful, but give me 
Nangasaki by moonlight, when the 
heat is passing away, and the cool 
breezes of night invigorate the frame 
and stipple the polished surface of 
the water, which reflects the starry 
beauty of the blue vault overhead, 
except where the dark shadows of 
native and foreign craft are thrown 
athwart it. The delicate play of the 
moonlight upon town, village, and 
upland ; the phosphorescent wake 
of the numerous boats passing and 
repassing; the twinkling lights and 
the drowsy hum of a large city dur- 
ing the early hours of night—all 
formed a picture which might tempt 
the mind to rest here content. And 
as we stood in that calm moonlight, 
we talked of wild scenes that had 
been enacted here. We hear of 
a goodly Spanish ship that sailed 
in long ago through that seaward 
portal now shrouded by the dark 
gloom of the overhanging cliff. She 
is a tall ship of three decks, a yearly 
trader from the Philippines—a royal 
vessel combining the war-ship and 
merchantman. Her swelling can- 
vass furled, she swings to her an- 
chors, and flaunts from many a mast 
quaint colours and pennons. Oul- 
verins and brass pieces peer out of 
her ports; and the golden ensign, 
with its broad bloody stripes, waves 
proudly over her stern. On shore 
there is much excitement. Twelve 
months previously, the Japanese had 
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learnt that a vessel of their country 
had been basely set upon off the 
Philippines by Spaniards, and the 
vessel and crew sunk in the depths 
of the sea, and the imperial gov- 
ernment had forbidden Spaniards 
under pain of death to visit Ja- 
pan. This galleon had come in con- 
tempt of the mandate, and, though 
warned of the horrors that would 
ensue, the Spaniard would not or 
could not sail, The court issues 
mandate, and the Spaniard must 
suffer at any cost the penalty of his 
insolence. We may fancy the mus- 
ter of row-boats,—the Prince of 
Arima arranging his devoted retain- 
ers, promising high reward to the 
valiant, short shrift to the craven. 
We can fancy the scornful feelings 
of the high-couraged Don in his 
lofty bark for the yelping wolves 
around him, naked half-armed infi- 
dels, who come against the steel-clad 
conquerors of half the world! Then 
the shout of defiance, and the wild 
music of the war-shell, as each party 
rushed on. Wolves never went bet- 
ter at a sure quarry than the Ja- 
panese at the huge ship. In spite 
of resistance, they cling to her tall 
sides, scale them, reach the upper 
deck, and throw themselves, regard- 
less of life, upon the astonished 
Spaniards. When too late, the Don 
sees he has underrated his foe. He 
determines to resort to a desperate 
expedient of those times.* The re- 
treat sounds, all the Spaniards rush 
below to the lower deck, and the up- 
per deck is blown up, and with a yell 
of victory on their lips the Japanese 
are hurled into the water scorched 
and burnt. 

Alas for the Spaniard! the wind 
is right adverse to his escape, and 
every minute adds hundreds to the 
host pouring down to the attack. 
There is nothing for it but a death 
worthy of his race. Again the as- 
sault, again numbers carry the day, 
and the resolute Spaniards retire to 
the third deck, and again blow up 
the victors above them. Thrice, says 
the Japanese chronicle, quoted by 
worthy Master Keempfpr, was this 
desperate mode of resistance resorted 





* In olden times, blowing up the deck with small quantities of powder was re - 
sorted to in cases of a desperate resistance to boarding parties, 
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to, until defenders, assailants, and 
galleon sunk in the bloody waters. 
Although the unfortunate infringers 
of the imperial edict had perished to 
aman, the native historian acknow- 
ledges that the triumph of Japanese 
justice had been won only by the sa- 
crifice of three thousand of ‘her sons ! 
Such was one episode in the history 
of Nangasaki. Under the seductive 
appearances of this Japanese Capua 
are there still such fierce and bloody 
feelings, which a single spark may 
rouse into action? . ... . 

In naval life, they who would be 
doing must necessarily be restless, 
and too true is it that 

“To have done, 
Isto hang, like rusty armour, in monumental 
mockery.” 

No sooner does a sailor anchor in 
quiet haven than he would fain be 
pushing to sea ; no sooner there, than, 
buffeted by wind and sea, he desires 
another port. Some call this rest- 
lessness, discontent, and it has been 
declared to be 


“ A fever at the core, 
Fatal to him who bears, to all that ever bore.” 


And while we do not agree with this, 
we say that if we sailors do not 
always know what is best for us, we 
do not differ in this respect from the 
rest of mankind—the tale of the three 
wishes and the famous black-pudding 
having been invented long since for 
the reproof upon that point of lands- 
men, no doubt. And as the night is 
fine, and we do not sail before noon 
to-morrow, let me tell you, as a pen- 
dant to that same story, the nauti¢éal 
legend on the subject of constantly 
wishing for what we have not got, 
and not knowing what we want. 

Down amongst those South-Sea isles 
which fairies delight to visit, and 
sailors love to cruise in, H.M. frigate 
— had just sailed from some sweet 
spot, where the songs were as sweet 
as those of Tobonai. There had 
been weeping Neuhas on the shore, 
and there was many a sad Torquil 
on board that day. No one, except 
the restless captain, rejoiced in the 
sparkling blue Pucific and rattling 
trade-wind which filled the frigate’s 
canvass, and sped her dancing over 
the sea. 

Tom Hardy sat on the fore-bitts, 
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and said, ‘‘ There was no peacé what- 
somedever aboard a ship; and it 
was precious hard, just as a poor 
fellow had got exactly what he 
wanted, that the adjective ship got 
under-weigh, to pitch her adjective 
forecastle into a chopping head-sea.” 
“Ah! you never knows what you 
really want,” said his sage ship-mate ; 
“and if so be you could get what 
you wants just for the asking, you 
would not know what to ask for.” 
Tom used most emphatic language, 
and wished himself in very uncom- 
fortable places if ever he should 
growl again, provided he could have 
three or four wishes fulfilled. Hardly 
had the words passed Tom’s lips 
when a beautiful fairy stood before 
him. 

“Speak up, Tom Hardy,” said 
she; “say what you want to make 
you a contented captain of the fo’- 
castle. ll give you four wishes, 
provided they are for as many differ- 
ent things.” You might think Tom 
would be for a moment startled; but 
a beautiful lady, with a profusion of 
hair and very little clothing, was 
not quite the thing to frighten him. 
‘“* Thank ye, marm,” said Tom, touch- 
ing his cap; “Im all ready, and 
much obleeged to yer.” “Then fire 
away!” said the fairy. “First and 
foremost,” said Tom, “I wants plenty 
of grog.” “That you shall have,” 
replied the fairy, smiling; “ real 
Jamaica pine-apple flavour—as much 
as you can swim in.” You see the 
fairy was accustomed to sailors. 
“Then,” proceeded Tom, rubbing his 
hands, ‘let us have heaps of *bacey— 
bird’s-eye and cavendish mixed.” ** All 
right, Tom!” said the lady; “ heaps 
of ’baccy, bird’s-eye and cavendish 
mixed, you shall have.” ‘“ By Jove, 
you are a brick!” says Tom; “ you 
are about the best friend I ever had. 
Lookye here, my beauty!” says he, 
getting up as if he was going to 
shake hands with the fairy. ‘“ Hands 
off, Mr. Tom!” exclaimed she; “ go 
on wishing. You are only half-way 
through your bargain.” “ Well,” 
says Tom, “what I next wants— 
begging your parding, seeing you're 
a lady—is plenty of pretty girls 
when I goes ashore.” ‘ Very well!” 
replied the fairy, laughing like any- 
thing, “you shall have them too; 
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and I'll throw some fiddlers into the 
bargain.” Tom was delighted. “ By 
the Lord Harry!” he said, “I’m 
happy now. I[say, chum! how about 
not knowing what was good for me? 
Here’s grog galore, heaps of ’baccy, 
and lots of sweethearts. I’m con- 
tent.” “But come, come, Tom,” 
urged the fairy; “fulfil your part of 
the contract. You must wish once 
more: be quick!” “Oh, bother it!” 
growled out Tom Hardy; “must I 
really?” ‘Yes; come, be quick!” 
she replied. “ Well, then,” said he, 
“give us more grog.” ‘ Your chum 
was in the right,” said the fairy; 
“vou don’t know what you want. 
You ask for more grog, when I have 
already promised you enough to 
swim in; and you have forgotten to 
ask to be put ashore from the frigate. 
You are a good-for-riothing old growl, 
and so you will remain to the end of 
your days.” With that she disap- 
peared ; and it is true enough Tom 
Ffardy is now as big an old growl as 
ever chewed quid on a forecastle, 
though he firmly believes, if that 
fairy would only give him another 
chance, he would know what to ask for. 

The afternoon of August 5th, 1858, 
saw the good ship steaming past 
the different headlands, islands, and 
batteries us we quitted Nangasaki: 
the sea was smooth, and played upon 
by just enough wind to give anima- 
tion to great numbers of native craft. 
Every creek, channel, and bay was 
studded with vessels of all sizes— 
from those of a hundred and fifty 
tons burthen to petty fishing-boats 
—so that though the government has 
interdicted foreign commercial inter- 
course, there must be a vast coast- 
ing trade and a large seafaring popu- 
lation. Brighter afternoon never 
shone, and the scene was one of un- 
surpassed beauty and interest as we 
bowled away southward to round the, 
extreme point of the Japanese group, 
and so enter the sea which washes 
its eastern seaboard. Between the 
deeply indented coasts of the Morea 
and its off-lying islands and this 
portion of Japan, there is much re- 
semblance; but on close approach 
Japan shows signs of a high order 
of civilization, energy, industry, and 
wealth, which modern Greece de- 
cidedly does not exhibit, whatever 
it did in olden days, 
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Singular as is the construction of 
a Chinese junk, and original as are 
the various appliances to meet the 
requirements of her occupation as g 
traverser of stormy seas, the Japanese 
vessels of large size are still more 
curious. We saw many fully one 
hundred and twenty tons burden, 
Their length was about a hundred 
feet, the extreme beam fully a fourth 
of the length, and far aft as in the 
“America” yacht; the depth of the 
hold was not great, and the form of 
that portion of the vessel that was 
immersed was very fine, and caleu- 
lated for great speed. The bow was 
long, and the gunwale was not high, 
but it curved gently up into a lofty 
stem, very like that of the Roman 
galley, and finished like it, with an 
ornamental beak-head, serving to 
secure the forestay of the solitary 
mast. The mast was a ponderons 
mass of pieces of fir, glued, pegged, 
and hooped together in the same way 
as those for our large ships are built: 
the height from deck to truck was 
full fifty feet, and the head of the 
mast had a curve in it, to serve better 
as a derrick in supporting the heav 
yard; the halliards going in one di- 
rection aft, and the stay in the other 
forward, seemed the principal sup- 
ports of this ponderous spar, but 
there were backstays and shrouds in 
some cases. The yard was a rough 
clumsy spar slung amidship, the sail 
an oblong mass of cotton cloths, 
which are not sewn, but Jaced verti- 
cally to each other in such a manner 
that daylight may be seen between 
the cloths of which the sale is com- 
posed ; and when it is desirable to reef, 
a cloth is unlaced, and the sail re- 
duced in a vertical direction—not 
horizontally, as seamen of every other 
part of the world do, including even 
those of China. This sail and mast 
are placed well abaft the centre of 
the vessel, and to tack or veer, the 
sheet and tack have merely to be re- 
versed. When ona wind, the vessel’s 
long bow and nose serve like a head- 
sail to keep her from coming up into 
the wind’s eye ; and it is truly strange 
to see a sail hanging in a perfect bag, 
and each cloth in it what seamen 
call bellying like a yacht’s balloon 
jib, yet that the vessel keeps a good 
wind, and makes great progress in 
smooth water. In the arrangement 
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of the stern and rudder they: differ 
little from the Chinese, but the tiller 
is marvellously long, doubtless to 
save labour by increased leverage. 
The shores of the Japanese group 
afford great facilities for a coasting 
trade, from the abundance of har- 
bours, and the shelter for vessels of 
small size which can cling to the 
shore. This is one reason that every 
Japanese vessel is so profusely fur- 
nished with anchors and cables. The 
former are of iron, and of grapnel 
shape, right serviceable-looking, and 
all the Jarge vessels had from six to 
eight arranged on the fore-end. This 
circumstance gave us the first hint 
that Japan was anything but a smooth 
water coast. These traders navigate 
the great inland sea known as the 
Suwo-nada, between the three great 
islands of Nipon-Sikok and Kiu-siu, 
and they likewise run up and down 
the west coast of Kiu-siu, and from 
Miaco to Yedo by way of the Strait 
of Kino. We saw none of them on 
the stormy east coast of Kiu-siu ; in- 
deed, in the weather we experienced 
off it on two occasions, no native 
vessels could have lived. 

Towards sanset we saw on our 
larboard beam the entrance to the 
great bay in Kiu-siu, on which the 
ill-fated city of Simbarra stands. The 
place still exists—at least it is marked 
in the latest chart—and_ history will 
preserve the name of a spot which 
was the last stronghold of native 
Christianity in Japan, and which 
saw, as Roman Catholic writers assert, 
the destruction of thirty thousand 
converts to their faith. It was at 
Simbarra, too, over the common grave 
of its inhabitants, that the famous 
inscription was erected, warning the 
natives, that to prefer to their ancient 
faith that of the Christians, would 
be to draw down upon themselves 
the punishment due to traitors to 
their emperor and their country. One 
sentence ran thus: “So long as the 
sun shall warm the earth, let no 
Christian be so bold as to come to 
Japan ; and let all know that the 
King of Spain himself, or the Chris- 
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tian’s God (query, the Pope?), if he 
violate this command, shall pay for it 
with his head.” 

Before night closed in, the lofty 
inland heights in the centre of south- 
ern Kiu-siu rose sharp and clear 
against the sky, and throughout the 
first watch we saw the loom of these 
mountains, known to ancient mar- 
iners under the not euphonious title 
of the highlands of Bungo! A freshen- 
ing breeze sped us on, and islands 
and rocks were rapidly passed as we 
hurried to reach the channel (called 
after the navigator Vancouver), which 
separates Kiu-siu from the long string 
of dependent isles known as the 
Linschoten and Loo-choo groups. 
There was a threatening twinkle 
about the stars, which would have 
betokened a hard north-easter upon 
our own shores ; and as, in spite of a 
difference of twenty degrees of lati- 
tude between England and Japan, 
there was reason to believe the cli- 
mates were much alike, we made 
preparations to face the heavy gale 
and sea which would already be lash- 
ing the coast to the eastward of Cape 
Satanomi-saki. The squadron had 
parted company, but we expected we 
should all meet again at the port of 
Simoda, our next rendezvous. Wait- 
ing for one another was not to be 
thought of where expedition was so 
necessary. Lord Elgin intended to 
finish off his work in Japan, and re- 
turn to Shanghai in time to meet the 
Imperial Commissioners from Pekin, 
As we are rounding the coast to en- 
ter the Straits of Vancouver—from 
right before the breeze to a taut bow- 
line, then, furling sails, sending down 
top-gallant yards and masts, and by 
the aid of steam power facing the 
gale—we may, the better to under- 
stand the country we are writing of, 
tell in a condensed form some of the 
most striking passages of-the history 
of its intercourse with foreign na- 
tions. The basis of the narrative is 
taken from Purchas, Marco Polo, 
Kempfer, Siebold, and portions of a 
Chinese work entitled An Illustrated 
Notice of Countries beyond the Sea,* 





* This work was compiled by Commissioner Lin, 6f opium notoriety, during his 
disgrace in the last war with England. It first appeared in 1842, and has now gone 
through four editions, with considerable corrections. It is rather remarkable that 
the wealthy family of Commissioner Yeh contributed largely to the expenses of 


its publication. 
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translated by Thomas Wade, Esq., 
Chinese Secretary to the British 
Embassy, to whom I am indebted 
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not only for its perusal, but also for 
some most able papers published 
some years since. 


CHAPTER V. 


Japan, or as the natives pronounce 
it, Ni-pon, consists of three large 
islands, Ni-pon, Sikok, and Jesso, and 
a host of smaller ones, extending from 
latitude 29° north to latitude 45° 
north, Ni-pon, which gives its name 
to the empire, and is the abode of the 
court, was doubtless the centre from 
which its present civilisation eman- 
ated. It appears that the whole 
group was inhabited long prior to 
the commencement of its authentic 
records. Whether first colonised by 
refugees from the mainlands of China 
and the Corea, or by a people who 
came direct from Babel, by a north- 
about route, as old Kempfer main- 
tains, can be of little importance. 
Travellers, like ourselves, may rejoice 
that if it was the confusion of 
tongues which led to the peopling 
of Japan, the wanderers thither 
carried with them a full, rich, and 
pleasant-sounding language, far supe- 
rior to the wretched discordance of 
their neighbours in China. 

It will be going back far enough 
into the ancient history of Ni-pon to 
say, that 650 years B.c., when Rome 
was still in its long clothes, a hero, 
known as the Divine Warrior, in- 
vaded and conquered it from the 
West. Simmoo, for so he is named, 
firmly established a dynasty which 
has flourished to the present day, in 
a line of 120 successive male and 
female monarchs. Of their rtigns, 
far better records exist thun the oldest 
European empire can boast. The 
early monarchs combined in their 
person the double offices of high- 
om and generalissimo. Chinese 

istorians, with their usual modesty, 
assert that Jih-pun, as they call Ja- 
pan, was voluntarily tributary to the 
Celestial emperor ; but it is doubtful 
whether the imperial air of “ subjuga- 
tion perfected,” ever sounded in the 
ears of Japanese tribute-bearers, un- 
less in the same surreptitious manner 
as it was once played over a British 
ambassador in more modern days, 


Marco Polo was the first who 
brought Japan to European ken 
under the name of Zipangu, and he 
was at the Chinese capital in 1278, 
just after Kublai-Khan with his Mon- 
gol hordes had overrun China, En- 
voys had been sent, we are told, to 
speak plainly to the Emperor of 
Japan. “ Lest,” says Kublai-Khan, 
“ that the true state of things be not 
as yet known and understood in your 
land, therefore I send to acquaint 
you with my views. Already philo- 
sophers desire to see all mankind one 
family ; I am determined to carry out 
this principle, even though I should 
be obliged to do so by force of arms; 
it is now the business of the King of 
Ni-pon to decide what course is most 
agreeable to him.” The Mikado, or 
Ni-pon king, did not enter at all into 
the philosophical views of his power- 
ful neighbour, and behaved very un- 
like a tributary monarch. He was 
assisted in the management of secu- 
lar affairs by a Zia-goon, whose office 
had become hereditary, as a sort of 
assistant-emperor ; and while the Mi- 
kado zealously performed his part of 
praying for the success of his armies, 
the Ziu-goon set a valiant example to 
the people, who victoriously repelled 
Kublai-Khan’s invading forces. But 
henceforth the Zia-goon retained the 
increased powers with which he had 
been intrusted, and the spiritual 
and temporal emperors became joint 
authorities. No sooner were the 
Chinese and Mongols driven off, than 
the Japanese retaliated by ranging in 
their barks as pirates or buccaneers 
up the coast from Swa-tow to the 
Shan-tung promontory. In 1350 we 
find Chinese records of extraordinary 
levies and defences to meet the ma- 
rauders and expel them from different 
points in their possession, A century 
later, the Chinese, with their usual 
patient endurance of misery, were 
still suffering from these freebooters. 
They are described by writers of 
1459* as a fierce people, naturally 





* See Illustrated Notice of Countries beyond the Sea, a Chinese work translated 
by T. F. Wapz, Chinese Secretary. 
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cunning; they would always put on 
board their ships some of the produce 
or merchandise of their own country, 
and also weapons of war; with these 
they would stand off and on, and so 
they could parade their goods, and 
call them “tribute to the crown,” 
until a favourable opportunity offer- 
ed, when they would take arms and 
make a wild inroad on the coast. In 
1540, these Japanese pirates had be- 
come so formidable that the Chinese 
historian says their extermination 
was impossible. 

The Portuguese adventurers had 
already arrived at Ning-po, and, 
doubtless, met Japanese; and there 
could not have been much difficulty 
in the way of an enterprising indivi- 
dual like Fernando Mendez Pinto 
doing what he says he did, returning 
in one of their homeward-bound 
junks, and reaching an island off the 
south extreme of Kiu-siu, named 
Kanega-Sima—and then carrying 
back to his countrymen the first news 
of the rediscovery of Marco Polo’s 
Zipangu. It is strange that both 


their reports were hardly believed. 
Marco Polo has long since had justice 


done to him, but poor Pinto still 
labours under the charge of having 
told sad travellers’ tales. Writers 
generally assert that Japan was 
accidentally fallen upon by ship- 
wrecked Portuguese; but we are 
inclined to think that the meeting 
of the two peoples upon the coasts 
of China would naturally lead the 
Portuguese to visit Japan. It is 
quite possible that, until formal per- 
mission to trade was obtained from 
the Mikado and the Zia-goon, it was 
necessary to represent the visits as 
purely accidental. 

It is very remarkable that, from 
1542, when the Portuguese were first 
received in Japan, and their friend- 
ship, faith, and commerce warmly 
espoused, until a reaction took 
place, Japanese hostility to’ China 
became still more virulent. Whilst 
the sainted Xavier and his zealous 
successors were winning in Ni-pon 
more than a million souls to the fold 
of their heavenly Master, the race 
they found so tractable was carrying 
fire and sword into the opposite 


provinces of China. It was only 
when the native persecution of the 
Obristians and Portuguese . com- 
menced that China found peace. 

The records of the courage and 
daring of these Japanese Vikings 
read like those of the Danish in- 
vaders of Britain. “In 1552, the 
Japanese vessels,” says the Chronicle, 
“hundreds in number, covered the 
seas, and spread terror along the 
coasts of China for many thou- 
sands of Ui."* Shanghai, Keang-yin, 
on the great river, and Shapoo, 
were sacked. In 1553 they pillaged 
Soo-chow-foo, Chinu-keang-foo, and 
the Island of Tsing-ming in the 
entrance of the Yang-tsi. In 1554 
they waxed still more bold; their 
vessels arrived in great numbers; 
and the leaders of each division (like 
Cortes in Mexico) fired their barks 
as they landed in a country they 
intended to conquer. Hang-chow- 
foo soon fell, and they appear to have 
sacked the entire country sitaated 
between the Yang-tsi and Ning-po 
rivers, and as far back as Kang-chow, 
Soo-chow, and Nankin! At Nankin, 
being too far from their base, they 
were defeated; but it surprises us to 
learn from the accounts given of this 
affair, that these bodies of buccaneers 
seldom exceeded sixty or seventy in 
number. Yet these small bands 
often defeated forces ten times 
more numerous, and carried fortified 
or walled cities by stratagem or 
escalade. One body of 200 Japanese 
actually, during a period of fifty 
days, ravaged three prefectures, any 
of them as large as an English coun- 
ty, “killing and capturing an incal- 
culable multitude of people,” says the 
Chronicle. These war-parties were 
detachments from the main body of 
buccaneers, who, to the number of 
twenty thousand, occupied places of 
security from Woosung to Shapoo, 
and thence round by Ning-po to 
Tski-ki, places all easily recognised 
on a map by those who are cognisant 
of the British operations in China. 
As late as 1575, Chusan was in the 
hands of the Japanese; in 1579 the 
Pescadores, in Formosa Ohannel, 
Tien-pak, in Quang-tung, and some 
places in Fuh-kien fell to them, 





* A li is about the third of a mile. 
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and great was the misery of the 
ne dwellers of the Flowery 


“It was the custom of the barbarians 
of Japan to divide their force into three 
divisions. The van, composed of their 
stoutest men, and their rear-guard of 
the like, in the centre the brave and 
cowardly were ranged alternately. They 
rose at cock-crow, and fed on the ground 
—this over, the chief, from a position 
above them, read the orders for the day, 
detailing their duties, telling off the 
different companies, and pointing out 
the place for their foray thatday. The 
companies did not consist of more than 
thirty men each, and moved at a distance 
of two-thirds of a mile from each other, 
At a blast from a conch-shell, the nearest 
company closed to give support to the 
one that had given the signal., Skirmish 
ers in twos or threes moved about armed 
only with swords. Towards evening the 
force reassembled, and every one gave 
up his spoil, none daring to retain it. 
The chief then made a partition in just 
proportion to those that had contributed 
to the day’s success. They were ad- 
dicted to drunkenness and debauchery, 
and usually set fire to places they had 
sacked, and escapetl in the alarm thereby 
awakened. Every precaution against 
treachery or surprise was closely ob- 
served. They marched in single file, 
some distance apart, but in slow pace, 
and in such good order that the impe- 
rial troops could seldom take them at a 
disadvantage. Their powers of endurance 
were very great, and they marched vast 
distances without apparent fatigue. In 
action against artillery or archers, they 
received the first fire, and then rushed in 
to close quarters. They were adepts in 
all the stratagems of war, and, though 
brave, used strange means to deceive the 
Chinese, and effect their end at as slight 
a loss to themselves as possible. Severe 
to prisoners made in battle, they were 
nevertheless so kind to the people in 
the vicinity of their resorts, that they 
were kept fully informed of all hostile 
movements against them. Fighting up- 
on the water was not their forte,” adds 
the Chinese annalist, and then naively 
says, “ The bulwarks of their ships were 
all covered with cushions, which they 
damped to render them proof against 
fire. In some actions, as soon as they 
came to close quarters they boarded 
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with rapidity ; their onset was terrible 
as the thunder, and those on board were 
scattered like the wind.”* 


In spite, however, of the state of 
constant hostility between the two 
races, there was a nominal peace be- 
tween the two governments directly 
the Ming dynasty was re-established, 
and a legalised commerce upon a 
stipulated scale was allowed. <A 
work entitled Records of Things seen 
and heard, published in- China, gives 
much accurate information about the 
habits and customs of the Japanese, 
besides some rather involved geogra- 
phical information, We gather, how- 
ever, what is tolerably correct, that a 
voyage of forty watches’ duration 
(eighty hours) will carry a ship from 
the island of Pootoo in the Chusan 
group to the heights of Changki (Nan- 
gasaki) in Japan, provided she steer 
an,east course; and the author adds, 
that where the winds and currents 
are so perverse, and there are so 
many dangers from storms and 
sea, it is very difficult to maintain 
one course, and. that the voyage 
is altogether extremely hazardous. 
Whereupon he ineontinently goes off 
into the poetic vein, and gives utter- 
ance to the following rhyme— 


“ Jeh-pun hau ho 
Wu-tau nan-kwo!” 


which being interpreted by our friend 
Mr. Wade, means, 


“ Goodly are the wares of Nipon, 
But the isles of Gotto are hard to pass !"t 


It is possible some of our skippers, 
in dull-sailing merchant-ships, may 
have reason to think ‘so too, in the 
good time coming, 

In the year 1579 terrible times 
dawned on Japan. The Portuguese 
had apparently worked marvels in 
Christianising the people. The great 
Xavier, having built fifty churches, 
and baptized as his own share 
thirty thousand natives, became so 
satisfied with the spiritual safety of 
his Japanese, that he had quitted 
the country, despairing of winning 





* Annals of the Art of War; an historical work in 800 volumes; extracts of 
which have been translated by T. F. Wanr, Esq. 

+ The Gotto Isles lie a short distance N.W. of Nangasaki; they would be a lee- 
shore to a junk in the S.E. monsoon, if to leeward of her port. 
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there the crown of martyrdom, which 
he soon found upon the inhospitable and 


coast of Southern China. About this 
time the Zia-goon, having quelled 
some intestine troubles, caused by 
various ambitious nobles, secured to 
himself greater power than he had 
hitherto enjoyed as the secular mon- 
arch. He adopted as his successor 
Taiko-sama, who, on the death of his 
benefactor, gave short shift to all the 
disaffected princes and nobles in the 
land ; and, aided by a powerful army, 
would have won a name as the con- 
queror of the Corea, had he not ren- 
dered himself still more remarkable 
by his edicts against Christianity. 
At first Taiko promised fair; but 
the Jesuits’ refusal to baptise him 
because he would not give up his 
harem—the Portuguese captain’s dis- 
regard of the order to take his ship 
to Taiko’s residence for examination 
—the answer of the Spaniard, who, 
when asked by the Prince, ‘‘ How 
is it that your king has managed to 
possess himself of half the world?” 
said, “ He sends priests to win the 

ple; his troops then are sent to 
join the native Christians, and the 
conquest is easy "—might naturally 
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excite alarm for his own authority 
independence, and make him 
swear, as tradition has it, “that not 
a priest should be left alive in his 
dominions!” On 25th June 1587, the 
first edict for the banishment of the 
Catholic missionaries was issued. 
Taiko, by way, it is said, of getting 
rid of his disobedient subjects, sent 
large armies of Christians to the 
ne poe res were victorious, 

oug ir losses were great. 
In ony a. edict was renewed 
against istians ; i mis- 
sionaries were pat Hibs got quit the 
country. They disobeyed for the 
most part ; and on 5th February 1597, 
twenty-three rebellious priests suf- 
fered death in Nangasaki, and were 
duly canonised by Pope Urban VIII. 
in 1627. Taiko-sama’s warrant has 
been preserved, and says, “I have 
condemned these prisoners to death 
for having come from the Philip- 
pines to Japan under the pretended 
title of ambassadors, and for having 
persisted in my lands without my 
permission, and preached the Obris- 
tian religion against my decree. I 
order and wish that they be cruci- 
fied in my city of Nangasaki! ” 


CHAPTER VI. 


In the following year, 1598, Taiko- 
sama died, and « usurper seized his 
throne. The Christians fancied all 
danger to be past, and the enormous 
= of trade compensated for the 
oss of certain religious privileges. 
Kempfer, who is a very sober-minded 
writer, assures us that the Portu- 
guese exported from Japan three 
hundred tuns of gold per annum for 
@ considerable period; and that 
when, through the hostility of the 
Japanese, and the pertinacious com- 
petition of the Dutch, their prosper- 
ity was on the decline, their export 
of silver alone in the three last years 
amounted to the enormous sum of 
5,637,000 taels, representing nearly 
two millions sterling in the present 
day, but twice as much at that time. 
The tolerant conduct at first of the 
successor of Taiko-sama might have 
been dictated by necessity or policy ; 
but his suspicions of the Portuguese 
and Spanish missionaries were either 
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fomented or aroused into activity by 
support from the subjects of Protes- 
tant powers . Euro Their ar- 
rival in Japan happened in so strange 
@ manner, Phat i hand of Provi- 
dence seems apparent in a course 
of events which prevented Roman 
Catholicism from taking firm root, 
where its influence might have en- 
tirely altered the present condition 
of Eastern Asia. 

“Ta the year of our Lord God 
1598,” says the original account in 
dear delicious old Purchas, ‘ Peter 
Vanderbaeg and Hans Vanderguck, 
chiefs of the Dutch Indian Oom- 

any, made ready a fleet of five 

ollanders to traffic unto the In- 
dies. Tempted by the success of the 
Portuguese, the Dutch desired to 
enter upon the trade of those regions 
in spite of the hostility of the Dons, 
the bulls of the Pops, or the fires of 
the Inquisition. he admiral was 
stout Master Jacque Mahay, in the 
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good ship ‘ Erasmus.” From the 

ilot of this proud argosy, we have, 
in his letters to his wife, a faith- 
fol and touching record of the voy- 
age, of which we will give a brief 
sketch. 

William Adams was born “ in 
Gillingham, two miles from Roches- 
ter and one mile from Chatham, 
where the queen’s ships do lie;” 
and he calls upon us to remember 
that he is thereby “a Kentish-man.” 
“ I was,” he says, “from the age of 
twelve brought up in Limehouse 
near London, being ’prentice twelve 
years to one master, Nicolas Diggins, 
and have served in the place of mas- 
ter and pilot in her majesty’s ships, 
and about eleven or twelve years 
served the Worshipful Company of 
Barbary Merchants, until the Indian 
traffic from Holland began, in which 
Indian traffic I was desirous to make 
a little experience of the small know- 
ledge which God hath given me.” 

The fleet in which Will Adams 
was embarked, sailed from the Texel 
on the 24th June 1598. Before they 
reached the equator sickness broke 
out, and they touched for refresh- 
ment on the coast of Guinea —a 
strong argument in favour of the late 
Premier’s assertion as to the wonder- 
ful salubrity of that delightful naval 
station, and one which we freely 
place at his Lordship’s disposal for 
the next annual motion of Mr. Hutt, 
against the immolation of Christian 
Officers and men to save about an 
equal number of negroes. However, 
in spite of the coast of Guinea, 
Admiral Jacque Mahay and many 
more died there before the fleet 
again sailed. In April 1599 they 
reached the Straits of Magellan, hav- 
ing decided that they should go to 
the Indies by way of the South Seas, 
to: make, no doubt, those “experi- 
enees” for which bold Will Adams 
had such a craving. Cold, hunger, 
and sickness pressed heavily upon 
the poor Dutchmen; and when, by 
dint of perseverance and skill, the 
solitary ship “ Erasmus” reached 
Moka on the coast of Chili, the 
Spaniards were reudy to slay and 
entrap them on every opportunity. 
After waiting until November 1599 
for her consorts, only one vessel 
joined at the rendezvous, and she 
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was piloted by Will Adams's very 
= friend and countryman, “one 
imothy Shotten, who had been with 
Master Thomas Cavendish in his 
voyage round the world.” ‘Two of 
the fleet, it was conjectured, had sunk 
at sea, and another was known to 
have fallen into the hands of the 
Spaniards. These same gentry sud- 
denly one day set upon the captain 
of the “ Erasmus,” who was on shore 
purchasing supplies for his famish- 
ing crew, and besides slaying him 
and “my poor brother Thomas 
Adams,” says Will in his letter, 
“they left scarce so many men whole 
as could weigh our anchor.” The 
consort likewise lost her captain and 
twenty-seven men killed in another 
affair. Yet the resolute survivors, 
having appointed captains to their 
vessels, “‘held a council as to what 
they should do to make their voyage 
most profitable. At last it was re- 
solved to go for Japan; for, by the 
report of Derrick Gerritson, who had 
been there witb the Portugals, wool- 
len cloth was in great estimation in 
that island ; and we gathered, by rea- 
son that the Malaccas and the most 
part of the East Indies were hot 
countries, woollen cloths would not 
be much accepted. Therefore it was 
we all agreed to go to Japan.” 
Gallant fellows, decimated by dis- 
ease and an active enemy; there is 
something wer fine in their resolve to 
push across that great, and then but 
little known sea—not in flight, not in 
abandonment of their enterprise, but 
to fiad a market for their woollens, 
which undoubtedly, as they appear 
to have somewhat tardily discover- 
ed, would have been a ing in the 
Indian market. On 29th November 
1599, these two stout Hollanders, 
piloted by Will Adams and Timothy 
Shotten, bore up before the south- 
east trade-wind on their long and 
lonely voyage. Nothing can give a 
clearer idea of their weary journey 
than the following entry in the nar- 
rative :—‘ The wind continued good 
for divers months!” They cross the 
equator; we follow them through 
island chains, where eight men are’ 
killed and eaten by the natives; we 
see them as at last they approach 
the western limit of the great South 
Sea. Storm and angry seas await 
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them as they come nigh aes and 
on the 24th February the “ Erasmus” 
parts from her consort. Poor Timo- 
thy Shotten ! he and his charge suc- 
cumbed at last. Nevertheless the 
“Erasmus” still did her best —still 
directed her course for Japan. “ The 
four-and-twentieth day of March we 
saw an island called ‘ Una Colonna,’ 
at which time many of our men were 
sick again, and divers dead. Great 
was the misery we were in, having 
no more than nine or ten men able 
to go or creep upon their knees; our 
captain and all the rest looking every 
hour to die. But on the 11th April 
1600, we saw the high land of Japan 
near unto Bungo; at which time 
there were no more than five men of 
us able to go. The 12th April we 
came hard to Bungo, where many 
country barks came aboard us, the 
people whereof we willingly let 
come, having no force to resist them ; 
and at this place we came to an 
anchor.” 

The Japanese Tai-koon, or execu- 
tive emperor, happened at the time 
- to be at Oyaaka, the seaport of the 
spiritual capital ; and when the cir- 
cumstance of the arrival of other 
than a Portuguese or Spanish vessel 
was reported to him, he ordered the 
pilot, Master Adams, and one of the 
mariners, to be brought before him ; 
the more so, doubtless, as the Portu- 
guese represented the character of 
these new arrivals in anything but 
an amiable light; “for,” says the 
Englishman’s letter, “after we had 
been there (in Bungo) from five to 
six days, a Portugal Jesuit, with 
other Portagals, and some Japanese 
that were Christians, came from a 
place called: Nangasaki; which was 
ill for us, the Portugals being our 
mortal enemies, who reported that 
we were pirates, and were not in the 
way of merchandising.” As cruci- 
fixion was the penalty of this crime, 
and poor Adams and his companion 
were not aware that the other charge 
which was made against them, -of 
being heretics, was rather a merit 
than otherwise with the ralers of 
Japan, it was natural that they took 
a tender leave of their sick captain 
and shipmates ; and then adds the 
stanch old sailor: “I commended 
myself into His hands that had pre- 
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served me from so many ‘perils on 
ex £ the 

n t resence of the emperor 
he spoke 7 manfully. ‘I showed 
him,” says Will Adams, “the name 
of our country, and that our land 
had long sought out the East Indies ;” 
and after explaining the purely mer- 
cantile purpose of their voyage, the 
king asked whether our country had 
wars? I answered him, “ Yea; with 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, being 
at with other nations.” 
Well spoken, Will Adams! that was 
thy best and surest defence. 

From what we have seen of Taiko- 
sama’s dealings with the Christians, 
we may conclude that, from a feeling 
of jealousy and dislike, his successor 
would see without regret the arrival 
of strangers of a different religion, 
who, though worn out with suffer- 
ing, and with the prospect of imme- 
diate death before them, openly 
avowed their hostility to the subjects 
of those powerful monarchs of Spain 
and Portugal, of whose vast resources, 
wealth, and ambition he had heard 
so much. It was, however, some 
time before the .resolute Englishman 
was relieved from — as to his 
own fate. Nine-and-thirty long days 
of anxiety were passed in prison, 
the — having in the mean 
time o the ship to dee 
up to Oyaaka ; and during all 
time the Jesuits and Portugals used 
their utmost endeavours to have the 
crew of the poor ‘‘ Hrasmus” treated 
as thieves and robbers, and saying, 
“that if justice was executed u 
us, it would terrify the rest of 
our nation from coming there any 
more’; and,” continues Adams, “to 
this intent they daily sued to his 
majesty to cut us off.” But the 
P was more humane than the 
Christian ; for, “praised be God 
for ever and ever!” ejaculated the 
sayed sailor, “the emperor answer- 
ed them, that because their two 
countries were at ee no > 
son why, to please Portugals, 
Shoald they Date and Englishmen !’’ 
and forthwith Will Adams and his 
companion were liberated, and sent 


to their ship and shipmates. 
much pw 


-Saluted each other with 


ding of tears, for all on board had 
been informed that Adams and his 
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comrade had long since been executed. 
Bright days now smiled upon the 
sore-tried Dutchmen and their merges 

ilot ; they were given everything 
they needed, treated most kindly, bat 
they and their stout bark were never 
again to leave Japan, The “ Krasmus”’ 
was ordered to the city of Yedo, then, 
as now, the capital of the Tai-koon, 
as Miaco was that of the Mikado. 
Will Adams’s merits were so appre- 
ciated at court that he eventually 
obtained great influence. When, in 


1609, the next Dutch ships arrived 
in Japan to act hostilely against the 
Portuguese, they found the Japanese 
government very well dispos 


ed to- 
and considerable privi- 
leges, as well as the port of Firando, 
were conceded to them, through 
the good offices of William Adams. 
Though he individually behaved with 
forbearance to the Portuguese, and, 
as he assures us, retarned good for 
their evil, the Dutch had no such 
intention ; and it is certain that, in 
introducing the Hollander to the 
commerce of Japan, our Englishman 
struck the deathblow to Portuguese 
interests there. By the Dutch ships 
Will Adams sent the interesting let- 
ters we have. quoted, and at last, as 
he desired, stimulated his countrymen 
to enter upon the same remunerative 


wards them 
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in Japan, when at last he learnt that 
a ship bearing the red cross of Eng- 
land reached Firando, 

She was the “Clove” of London, 
belonging to the Hast India Com- 
pany (then in its infancy), and com- 
manded by Captain John Saris, fur- 
nished with a letter from King James 
I., and suitable presents to the emperor. 
The good ship “ Clove” had pushed to 
sea from the Thames on April 18th, 
1611, and reached Firando on the llth 
of June 1613, two years having been 
profitably spent in trading on the 
way, as ships were wont to do in those 
days. Adams was then at Yedo, 
and was immediately sent for by the 
Prince of Firando, who, in the mean 
time, treated the newly-arrived Eng- 
lishmen with marked attention. On 
the 29th July 1613, poor Will Adams 
arrived, and greeted his long-expected 
countrymen ; thirteen weary years 
he had looked forward hopefully, and 
at last the old man’s prayer was 
ponte’, Early in August, Captain 

aris, William Adams, and ten Bog. 
lishmen, started for Yedo, bearing 
the royal letter and presents. The 
dignified bearing of Saris and the 
influence of Adams soon obtained 
from the emperor, or Tai-koon, a fa- 
vourable treaty,* granting to Enpg- 
land the most important privileges 


trade. He had been thirteen years that had ever been conceded by Japan 





* TREATY CONCLUDED BETWEEN THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN AND KING JAMES 
oF GREAT BRiTAIN.— August 1613. 


“ Art. 1.—We give free license to the subjects of the King of Great Britain—viz. 
Sir Thomas Smith, Governor, and the Company of the Kast India merchants and 
adventurers—for ever safely to come into any of our ports of our empire of Japan, 
with their ships and merchandise, without any hindrance to them or their goods ; 
and to abide, buy, sell, and barter, according to their own manner with all nations; 
to tarry here as long as they think good, and to depart at their pleasure. 

“ Art, 2.—We grant unto them freedom of custom for all such merchandises as 
either now they have brought, or hereafter shall bring into owr kingdoms, or 
shall from hence transport to any foreign part; and do authorise those ships that 
hereafter shall arrive and come from England to proceed to present sale of their 
commodities, without further coming or sending up to our court. 

“ Art. 3.—If any of their ships shall happen to be in danger of shipwreck, we 
will our subjects not only assist them, but that such part of ship or goods as shall be 
eaved be returned to their captain or cape merchant, or their assigns. And that 
they shall or may build one house or more for themselves in any part of our em- 
pire where they shall think fittest, and at their pleasure. 

“ Art 4,—If any of the English merchants or others shall depart this life within 
our dominions, the goods of the deceased shall remain at the disposal of the cape 
merchant, and that all offences committed by them shall be punished by the said 
cape merchant according to his discretion; and our laws to take no hold of their 

ns or goods. 

“ Art, 5.—We will that ye our subjects trading with them for any of their com- 
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to a foreign power. Saris carried 
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however, of late 


back a letter likewise from the Tai- change 


koon Tyeyas, in which he says he 
er desires the friendship of 
James I., promises that his sabjects 
shail be “heartily welcome,” ap- 
plauds much their worthiness and 
skill as navigators, and promises that 
in their “honourable enterprises of 
discoveries and merchandising, they 
shall find the said Tai-koon farther 
them according to their desires.” 

The year 1613 saw the English 
factory established (as was the Dutch) 
at Firando. The English, from poli- 
tical reasons, very soon withdrew, 
and so avoided the troubles that 
overtook the other European resi- 
dents in Japan. It is worthy of note 
that in the following year the perse- 
cution of the priests and their con- 
verts recommenced with renewed 
vigour, and ended, as I said before, 
in the expulsion of the Portuguese, 
and then the close imprisonment of 
the Dutch to the Island of Decima, 
where they have submitted to be 
considered anything but Christians. 

In 1637 the great interdict was 


published, of which one paragraph 


runs thus :—%“ No Japanese ship or 
boat whatever, nor any native of 
Japan, shall presume to go out of 
the country; and who acts contrary 
to this shall be put to death, and 
the ship and goods shall be forfeited ; 
and all Japanese who return from 
abroad shall be put to death.” 

From that time their vessels have 
never voluntarily left the coasts of 
Japan, though many @ ship-load of 
poor wretches has drifted away in 
storms, and reached some foreign 
land. But when, as once or twice 
was done, Christian ships carried 
back these men to Japan, they have 
been sternly refused admittance. 
The American Government have, 


bre choose to remember that 
owed their own introduction to J 
to the influence of the English sai 
Although the English were civilly 
treated, yet, at the instigation of the 
oariinad's igning king (Charles TE 
our then reigning r 
was married roti Fh omnger $i 
King of Portugal! The Dutch re- 
mained undisputed masters of the 
field until Sir Stamford Raffles made 
two attempts to break down their 
monopoly, but failed. After that no 
— except enn —~— ——_ 
ure litical, gave Ja 
notice ‘until 1931. In that year, 
American attention was di to 
the islands, and it was thought that 
a good plea for introducing America 
to their notice in a k way 
might be found in sending some 
shipwrecked Japanese sailors. They 
received a very uncivil welcome, 
and, repelled with violence, the ship 
‘“‘ Morrison” desisted from her pur- 
Bat not so the 
nation that had sent her forth! 
smaller ships did not succeed, bi 
ships might; so the huge two-d 
“ Columbus,” of 90 guns, and the cor- 
vette “Vincennes,” were sent. This 
time, to speak the truth honestly, 
America wanted intercourse for com- 
mercial and political prrposes with 
Japan. She then intended to be 
very shortly on the shores of the 





modities, pay them for the same, according to agreement, without delay, or return 


their wares again unto them. 


“Art. 6.—For such commodities as they have now brought or shall hereafter 
bring, fitting for service and proper use, we will that no arrest be made thereof; 
but that the price be made with the cape merchant, according as they may sell to 
others, and present payment upon the delivery of bc gies 

“ Art. 1.—If in discovery of other countries for trade, and return of their ships, 
they shall need men or victuals, we will that ye our subjects furnish them for their 


money as their need shall require. 


“ Arr. 8.—And that without other passport, they shall and may set out upon the 
discovery of Jesso or any other part in or about our empire.” 
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Pacific, and this great force ought 
to have shown the Japanese that 
Brother Jonathan was in earnest. 
But the Tai-koon still held out. No 
trade except with Holland was still 
his motto ; and America, being in no 
immediate hurry, was patient but 
watchful. In 1849 the Japanese 
were foolish enough to retain some 
American seamen shipwrecked upon 
the coast. The U.S. ship “ Preble,” 
Captain Glynn, forthwith dropped in 
ee gave them such a shaking that 
they gladly liberated the citizens of 
the United States. Then a very 
efficient officer and admirable squad- 
ron were sent from America in 1853, 
to bring about by moral force some 
specific terms regulating the inter- 
course of the two countries. Oom- 
modore Perry, in his voluminous 
work, has so recently told us what 
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means he employed to this end, that 
we need say no more than that he 
fully succeeded. The treaty he ob- 
tained in itself is no t thing; but 
it was the small end of the wedge; 
and, ater ”: sailors cannot be 
expected to finesse in diplomacy. 
Hardly was the ink dry with which 
this treaty was signed, when -the 
lamentable war with Russia broke 
out, and the Japanese found their 
islands, creeks, and inland seas used 
for a game cf hide-and-seek played 
by the Russian and Allied squadrons, 
Then everybody wanted treaties with 
the Japanese ; and in apparently a 
waggish humour, they gave a British 
admiral one in 1854, which must ever 
stand unique amongst such docu- 
ments. 


(To be continued.) 








HOW TO BOIL PEAS. 


So here we are safe at home once 
more from Lady Scrubbs’; for which 
let us be thankful. Away with the 
vanities of patent leather, and let us 
find those easiest of slippers. And 
now, Mary, you be off to bed, there 
have been three terrible yawns al- 
ready; I must sit up an hour and 
philosophise. “That. means, smoke,” 
you say. Well, that’s what a good 
deal of very reputable philosophy 
begins and ends in. “ Let you stay?” 
By no manner of means; women 
don’t understand philosophy, and don’t 
require it :— 


“ What moral is in being fair!” 


‘You don’t mind the cigar!” Of 
course not, no sensible woman does. 
But sitting up late, you know, is very 
bad for the complexion ; and, besides, 
who can philosophise with a prett 
face opposite him? Plato himself 
couldn’t have done it; and I am not 
Plato, as you very well know. 

Turk, sir, get up into that arm- 
chair opposite, and let me stick this 
paper cheroot in your mouth; there, 
that looks companionable. Now 
look as wise as you can, and hold 
your tongue; it’s what many other- 
wise rational beings haven’t the 


sense to do. I shall address my 
remarks to you, and challenge con- 
tradiction. It is pleasant to have 
an imaginary opponent of this kind; 
one is always prepared for his argu- 
ments, and they are so much easier 
to answer. Whereas, your real live 
articulate-speaking human adversary, 
if he be worth anything, is never con- 
vinced. Mahomet was quite right in ~ 
his system of persuasion; a man is 
seldom a hearty convert till he has 
been well thrashed. 

Did you ever read “ Peter Pindar?” 
Excuse me, my good friend, if in 
these days of reading for the million, 
I very much doubt it. You have 
read the last shilling novel off the 
railway bookstall, no doubt, though 
there is such a strong resemblance 
between it and half-a-dozen of its 
redecessors that you have not the 
east idea at this moment what it was 
about; but as to your acquaintance 
with our really original English 
writers, I suspect the less closely we 
examine you the better. Well, you 
Possibly now that Peter was Dr. 

olcot, and that he amused himself 
and the public by libelling — with 
tolerable good-humour, however, I 
should say — that best of men and 
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monarchs, or that pig-headed Hano- 
verian farmer, (which was he ?) 
George the Third. He was, in short, 
to that respected personage much 
what Panch may be supposed to be to 
Prince Albert, only his jokes were 
better; and the fact of their being 
rather broader was no discredit in 
his days. 
But as he may not be a very 
familiar acquaintance to the men of 
this generation, let me tell you one of 
his stories, in which I assure you 
there is nothing whatever disrespect- 
ful either to the third George or to 
the present Prince Consort, or even 
any scandal against poor Queen 
Elizabeth, which has been of late re- 
vived. The original is in verse, and 
is called “the Pilgrim and the Peas.” 
Two unfortunate sinners, by way of 
penance, were bid to undertake a pil- 
grimage to Loretto: the place to which 
(as all good Catholics, we will charit- 
ably trust, do not vay little red 
house belonging to the Virgin Mary 
walked of itself one fine morning. 
To Loretto, then, they were bound; 
and by way of making the travelling 
easy and pleasant, there being no ex- 
cursion trains in those days, their 
father confessor had recommended 
them to put peas in their shoes. 
Any one who has walked a mile with 
an accidental grain or two of gravel 
under the heel of his stocking may 
form some idea of what it would be to 
do fifty (that was the distance) under 
their circumstances. One of them 
had scarcely got over half his jour- 
ney, in much bodily grief, and in a 
frame of mind scarce befitting a 
ary Ee according to our friend 
eter, he was doing anything but 
blessing “the souls and bodies of the 
peas” — when he met his brother 
- sinner returning, stepping out as 
briskly as if he were the daily post- 
man, and happy in the consciousness 
of having been thoroughly white- 
washed, and free to begin a new 
score. He very naturally expressed 
his surprise and envy, in pretty 
strong language too, according to 
Dr. Wolcot, whom therefore I de- 
cline to quote. As to his getting to 
Loretto, he said, it was quite out of 
the question; if his absolution de- 
pended upon that, there was an en 
of him; for the peas, at all events, 
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had done their daty, and he had not - 
a toe left to stand upon. How had 
the other managed ?— was it long 
practice, or a miracle? Neither one 
nor the other; the simplest thing in - 
the world, as all discoveries 
are :—“ Why, to tell the truth,” said 
the successful traveller,— 


“ Just before I ventured on my journey, 
To walk a little more at ease, 
I took the liberty to boil my peas.” 


Now, in this story there lies an 
admirable moral, which may perhaps 
have been an unintentional Lae 
on our friend Peter’s part, for, ind 
morals do not seem to have been much 
in his line. But I trast you will not 
imagine for a moment that such a 
story would have been introduced 7 
me here except with a very hig 
moral and philosophical purpose. 
We have all of us heard this haman 
life of ours very often described 2s a 
pilgrimage. Very often indeed, espe- 
cially in some of those dull sermons 
about which we have all on a sudden 
become so critical. Rather a favour- 
ite theological fancy, in short, and, 
as such, common prope 
Bishop Patrick and John 


, from 
Banyan 
down to the present. archbishops and 


Mr. Spur, 


n,—which is a long way 
down. 


et the word is by no means 
all. It 
will not do to say that we have scrip- 
tural authority for it: in the English 
traaslation, no doubt, it stands visible 
enough ; but there is nothing what- 
ever in the word in the original 
which at all corresponds to our Eng- 
lish notion of a pilgrim. We surely 
understand by the term, a person who 
undertakes a journey purposely long, 
or wearisome, or perilous, or it may 
be all these combined, either as an 
expiation of some crime, or with the 
view of thereby purchasing a certain 
uantum of sanctity, “A supersti- 
tious discipline” is what our modern 
theological dictionaries give us as 
the explanation of the word “ pil- 
grimage.” And we picture to our- 
selves at once, if we call up our no- 


tions of the pilgrim a from the 
accident of Dciagiod * eesetshion, 
a weary, way-worn traveller, volun- 
tarily expatriating himself for a 
while, from a high religious motive, 
making an asceticism more or less 
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strict a necessary part of his vow, and 
looking forward, as the termination 


of his wanderings, not to the city or 
the shrine towards which his vow 
leads him —and here lies the great 
failure in the analogy—but to the 
country from which he set out. Not 


merely to reach Jerusalem, or Rome, 
or Loretto, was the real pilgrim’s 
object, but to return to his own 


home, and resume his place in so- 
ciety when his penance was com- 
pleted, or his religious standing 
secured. It is plain that this is not 
the idea conveyed in any passage 
where the word occurs in the Bible; 
it could not be, for pilgrimage is of 
necessity a comparatively modern 
idea; and one rather wonders, when 
one comes to think about it, that the 
Puritan writers especially, excellent 
men, who hated palmer, and penance, 
and absolution, and religious vows, 
with an honest and hearty hatred, 
should have been so very fond of the 
word. Bunyan’s pilgrim is, in fact, 
no pilgrim at all; the very last thing 
he would have wished to do would 
have been to return to the City of 
Destruction where he was born; he 
is a traveller, and a soldier; and 

are the real similitudes which 
the sacred writers use. Man is a way- 
farer, life is a journey; man is a 
soldier, life a campaign ; but surely 
the soldier will hardly fight the 
better for looking upon his vocation 
as a hardship, or the traveller get 
through his journey more successfully 
for groaning at every step. 

Bat I find myself basely taking 
advantage of the preacher's privilege 
of having no one to contradict me, to 
add another to the dull sermons in- 
flicted on a helpless public,—and un- 
der such a shabby rn too! My 
apology is, that I would not willingly 
be .suspected, even over a cigar, of 
throwing the slightest ridicule, inten- 
tional or otherwise, upon any scrip- 
tural view of human life ; but if it 
turns out to be only a theological 
view instead of a scriptural one, I 
have not the slightest additional re- 
spect for it on that ground ; it must 
stand or fall by its own weight, and 

at up with a little rough handling 
ike the rest of us; if it be not ortho- 
doxy, but only your-doxy, as Swift 
has it, then let it take its chance. 
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I argue, then, if you will have it 
still that life is a pilgrimage—(and 
really Bunyan and Bishop Patri 
to say nothing of the resuscita 
Guillanme de Guileville, have had 
possession of the field so long that it 
may seem ungrateful as well as hope- 
less to ny to dispossess them)—at all 
events, there can be no objection to 
boiling the peas. In fact, the great 
mistake we are all apt to make is the 
not doing so. Troubles we shall all 
have, plenty of them, Heaven hel 
us! But it has been admirably said, 
that “the worst are those which 
never come ;” certainly they are 
those which we run to meet half- 
way, and look at through magnify- 
ing-glasses when they do arrive. If 
life must be a pilgrimage, let us put 
a stout heart to it, and not make 
it a more painful one than it need 
be. Let us set the palmer’s hat on 
jauntily, and take a little wine with 
us in that medieval-looking bottle. 
The peas must be in the shoes ; that 
makes part of our sentence ; little 
things in themselves, but with a 
wonderful capacity for making them- 
selves unpleasant; but there can be 
no religious or moral obligation 
against boiling them, and the differ- 
ence it makes is wonderful. This 
secreto per esser felice is not a difficult 
one, yet few things seem so little un- 
derstood by the pilgrims of this highly 
civilised nineteenth cen Some 
men, instead of boiling their peas, 
seem to take a pride and pleasure in 
choosing for themselves the largest 
and the hardest—Brobdignag mar- 
rowfats— and disposing them con- 
scientiously under the  tenderest 
places. It would be nothing to them 
to walk through life without a griev- 
ance. Grievances are part of their 
inherited privileges as Englishmen. 
They must have come in with Magna 
Charta and Habeas Corpus. e 
have been called “a nation of grum- 
blers ;” and most of us probably take 
it asa compliment. There was once 
a difficulty amongst the schoolmen 
in finding out for the human species 
its proper logical differentia (mean- 
ing thereby, my unlogical friend, that 
which specially distinguishes men 
from other animals); Plato, as is 
well known, had marked him down 
as @ “featherless biped,” which was 
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irreverently illustrated by one of his 
scholars by plucking a cock (probably 
a cochin-china), and turning him out 
in the lecture-room as “ Plato’s man ;” 
some one else suggested “ laughing,” 
but was met by the case of the y- 
ena. “ Rational” was a characteris- 
tic which would obviously occur to 
many ; but such a shallow definition 
could not stand for a moment before 
any one who had seen the learned 
ig, and compared him with some of 

is human visitors. It must have 
been a Briton who at last hit upon 
the happy conceit of man’s being a 
“ discontented” animal; that this 
was what our modern teachers call 
his normal state, and that such a 
term could not be truly predicated 
of any other creature under the sun. 
They might be discontented, it is true, 
accidentally, as the logicians have it ; 
the cochin-china, for instance, with 
nothing to cover his ridiculous |} 
the pig in a gate, the hyena in the 
zoological gardens; but discontent, 
pur et simple, was the high distinc- 
tion of the nobler animal alone, 

It seems a distinction never likely 
to be lost in our branch of the human 
family for want of due assertion. If, 
as palwontologists assure us, certain 
extinct species, alike in all their or- 
dinary developments, are still dis- 
tinguished from the existing type, 
and recognised at once and for ever 
as extinct species by some variety 
in the formation of the jaw, or dis- 
tribution of the teeth, or equally 
minute but certain differences ; and 
if time and climate seem to operate 
80 wonderfully as to affect even the 
workings of nature, and induce her 
to modify the moulds of her original 
creation, so that the elephant of our 
days is not the elephant of the 
pliocene formation; and if ever the 
march of civilisation has a somewhat 
similar effect, and future generations 
can no longer show the bump of 
grumbling on their improved crani- 
ums; still, when the fossil Briton of 
the age of Blackwood’s Magazine is 
dug up by that New Zealander 
(what a useful person he is!) he will 
assuredly carry some slight but dis- 
tinctive mark in his conformation to 
vindicate his claim to a separate 
label in the museum as an undoubted 
“homo primigenius malecontentus,” 
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“Why shan’t I hiss?” says the 
free independent Briton in the 


pit. “I’ve got a right to hiss; I’ve 
paid my money.” This is the prin- 
ciple upon which a good many of us 
seem to throughout life. “We 
are not here for amusement, or for 
pleasure; that’s all very well; but 
we go for our rights; some peo 
are weak enough to be gratified by 
the entertainment provi for us; 
they laugh and enjoy themselves, be- 
cause they don’t know better: but 
we see a good many hitches in the 
gece ma it’s not so good as we 
ave seen—not so good as it ought 
to be: we flatter ourselves that we 
are rather good judges of this kind 
of thing; and the advantage of being 
a good judge, you see, is, that while 
ou are delighted, we are disgusted. 
t’s hiss again — louder.” 
you have the free translation of a 
good deal of what for rather 
transcendental thinking. Take up 
any modern poet, and see whether 
he does not sing something after this 
tune. He is too wise for the world 
he lives in. He can see what you 
cannot—the snake in the grass, the 
poison in the flower. There was a 
time—before he was a poet—when 
his eyes, like yours, were blinded. 
He thought this world rather a plea- 
sant place, in spite of many imper- 
fections. But now—he pities you if 
you still think so—that’s all. Enjoy 
your innocent delusion ; be happy, be 
contented, if such is your base na- 
ture. He forgives you, but he rather 
despises you: he could tell you a 
great deal, but you are not worthy 
of it; so he puts it all into some 
very fine lan for you, and then 
it remains like a sibyl’s oracle—mu- 
sical and mysterious. Men are fond 
of murdering Hamlet, both on the 
stage and off it; there are plenty of 
aspirants to the character, with whose 
dispositions “it goes so heavily, that. 
this goodly frame the earth seems a 
sterile promontory — this brave o’er- 
hanging firmament, this majestical 
roof fretted py goes fire, no other 


thing than a foul and pestilent con- 
gregation of vapours.” 
I ever, my excellent friend op- 


posite—if ever this morbid gloom 
threatens to close in upon you, a8 
perhaps it does upon us all sometimes 
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let me beg you not to sit down and 
sentimentalise about it. If you have 
been indulging in too many of the 
good things of life, as is the case with 
a large class of discontented geniuses, 
take some blue pill. The world is 
not out of course—it’s your liver ; 
it’s not philosophy —it’s bile. Or 
rush vigorously up the highest hill 
you can find; mount Arthur Seat, 
or climb Snowdon, if within reach : 
if it be your misfortune to live in a 
flat country, get up a tree or achurch- 
tower. Get a higher view of life. 
Enlarge your mental horizon, and 
stretch your legs at the same time. 
Things will soon look very different. 
Or get on a good horse, if you are 
anything of a sportsman, and have a 
good burst after the hounds, Ride 
at everything: breaking your neck 
would not be of much consequence 
to yourself, in your present frame 
of mind, by your own admission ; 
and probably of none at all to 
the public generally. You'll come 
home another man—if you don’t 
come home on a hurdle. Or again, 
if you chance to have been living 
too low (a bad habit, unless it 
have the excuse of necessity), “ in- 
dulge genio ;” take a few glasses of 
wine—champagne, if you can get it ; 
even if not genuine Moet or Clicquot, 
it’s not the juice of perdition (unless 
it be made of rhubarb); it has the 
merit, as we learn from good autho- 
rity, of making glad the heart of man 
occasionally : try its effect on yours. 
I am supposing you, remember, not 
to be fretting yourself about pitiful 
trifles, but to be indulging in that 
nobler form of discontent which is 
the purgatory, we are told, of supe- 
rior minds—that miserable undefined 
feeling of life’s being a burden and a 
weariness, which may generally be 
traced to a —_ state of the bodily 
functions; such a strange and humi- 
liating truth it is—which we really 
should thank you philosophers to 
explain to us—that the body thus 
tyrannises over the spirit. Come, let 
me help you toa moral and physical 
remedy combined. If you have not 
the nerve to hunt, and champagne 
has long lost its charm, let us take 
a walk. Step out briskly, and never 
mind the dirt. There sits Bill Green 
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breaking stones; he is paid by the 
yard, and will make about one-and- 
ninepence if he works hard as long 
as the light holds. Go and talk to 
him a bit; hell be pleased to be 
treated as a human being, though he 
loses perhaps a pennyworth of time 
by it; for he stops his hammer, out 
of courtesy, to answer you. “ Cold 
work this stone-breaking by the road- 
side in November.” Well, Bill admits 
it; it is cold, but ““ it’s uncommon 
fine dry weather for the time of year.” 
That’s Bill's philosophy ; that’s how 
he boils his pease. There are sermons 
in stones, you see, even in our geolo- 
gical generation. Don’t give Bill a 
tract in return; that excellent lady 
who has just passed by before us, 
in a carriage and pair, with crimson 
liveries and a very large coat-of-arms, 
has already given him one more than 
hé can read. There it is, in Bill’s 
hat; entitled the Stone-breaker, if 
you want to know—a very appropri- 
ate and taking allegory ; Bill’s heart 
being therein set forth in a figure as 
the stone, only harder—much harder. 
How came the lady to know? Sup- 
pose Bill now were to have an alle- 
gorical fit upon him, and take upon 
himself to spiritualise that charit- 
able and fashionable party, with the 
bright liveries and fat horses, into 
some comparison with a certain 
other lady we have read of—in 
scarlet, and riding upon a beast,— 
how would she like it? Bill has his 
regular parson already, and a long- 
winded Independent preacher at the 
meeting-house besides ; why is he to 
be made a mark for amateur apostles 
to practise at? No—give him six- 
pence instead ; fourpence-halfpenn 
will maintain him in the weed whic 
his soul loveth for a week; and he 
can buy two tracts of his own selec- 
tion, and somewhat less personal, if 
he prefers it, with the odd three- 
halfpence. 

There’s little Joe Twist going back 
to his work ; he has to get up at five 
these cold dark mornings, and tramp 
two miles in the fog to Squashton 
Farm; but he has had his dinner 
now, and is as happy as a king. Liat- 
en!—he is whistling ‘‘ Cheer, bo 
cheer”’—admirably. He is but twelve 
years old, and he can drive a cart— 
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ay, and plough “a bit;” and you 
couldn’t whistle half as well, and 
don’t know the tune to begin with. 
And as to ploughing, Joe would 
give twopence, poor as he is, to see 
ou at it; and Joe carried his little 
rother (he is two years younger, and 
keeps the pigs) the first mile on his 
back this morning, because he cried 
so with his chilblains (did you ever 
try to put on stiff half-dried boots, on 
a winter morning, with your feet all 
red blisters ?—that’s worse than peas 
in your shoes, I can tell ps Do 
you suppose Joe makes himself mi- 
serable about life, or his little brother 
either? Notabitofit. If you could 
only hear them as they come home 
along the road together at night, you 
would be surprised at the fun they 
have in them. They have got that 
receipt for boiling peas, too, from 
some merciful teaching which beats 
even the modern national school- 
master; and he has a first-class cer- 
tificate, and knows very nearly as 
much as he thinks he does, which is 
saying a great deal. : 

Do you feel at all better? ‘Your 
eyes look brighter already. Come, 
step out. I’m not going to let you 
off a yard under ten miles. Stay— 
look over that gate. There are three 
hearty young fellows playing skittles 
—for beer, 1 have more than a suspi- 
cion—and I am afraid they ought to 
be at work. For that matter, so 
pore ought you and I. We have 

oth played at skittles too, or some- 
thing worse, in our time, when we 
might have been doing better. Look 
how they enjoy it! Should you mind 
having a game yourself now, suppos- 
ing the world and his wife were gone 
from home, you know? I shouldn’t; 
but I had rather not drink the beer. 
It will never do for us two to sit in 
the seats of Minos and Rhadamanthus 
in judgment even over these poor 
scapegraces. They had far better 
be playing at skittles, and even drink- 
ing that vile publican’s compound, 
than by sitting down grumbling over 
the evils of the state of life to which 
it bas pleased Providence to call 
them. Suppose they do lose half a 
day's work; let us only trust Farmer 
Jobson, remembering his own. delin- 
quencies, will not turn them off for 
it. “It’s a poor heart that never re- 


joices.” That's their motto—and it 
contains as much wisdom, of a homely 
pattern, as many of the wise men’s 
maxims. 

So turn we homewards, ‘for these 
days soon close in. There stands Mrs, 
Green, at her cottage door, waiting 
for her Bill to come home from work. 
“ Wretched, slatternly woman!” 
Now, why call her names? She is 
not your wife, remember. She is not 
that perfect model of elegance and 
propriety in personal or household 
arrangements which you have had 
the good fortune to: secure. If she 
were, you don’t suppose she would 
have married Bill Green, or have 
added very materially to his comfort 
if she had so far condescended, She 
would very soon have put poor Bill's 
pipe out, you may be sure. In his 
eyes, possibly, she is all that is desir- 
able as she is. He prefers her in a 
negligée; or, shall we say, doesn’t 
care much about. it, provided the 
bacon and greens be hot. Coarse, but 
comfortable. She swore at Bill. this 
morning, it is true, just before he 
went to work—a proceeding by no 
means to be defended ; but remember, 
Mrs. Rhadamanthus—oh no, never 
swears, certainly not; probably 
doesn’t know how-—but conveyed to 
you this same morning, in the most 
pomeniy polite and lady-like language, 

er distinct impression that you were 
a brute, and will probably, as you 
know, preserve in consequence a di 
nified and injured demeanour all day ; 
whereas Bill and his wife will both, 
by this time, have quite forgotten 
their little difference in the busy toil 
of their humble existence. ell, 
slatternly I think you called her; but 
the time which the charming mistress 
of your establishment spends in 
adorning her stately person, poor 
Molly has employed in “ tidying "PS 
for a sick neighbour, and sat up with 
her half the night besides. It is 
difficult certainly, with our modern 
notions, to recognise any sacredness 
in dirt ; but I confess, under the cir- 
cumstances, I regard Mrs. Green’s 
dishabille with much ter rever- 
ence than I could ever have bestowed 
upon that under-garment of pious 
memory which St. Somebody (I forget 
her name, and in any case should 
suppress it from motives of delicacy), 
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after wearing it unchanged for some 
fifteen years, bequeathed to the kisses 
of the faithful. 

Don’t mistake me, my excellent 
and fastidious friend: it is not that 
I undervalue the delicacies and re- 
finements of life; I would not have 
Mrs. Green for my wife for any 
earthly consideration whatever ; but 
I hold this understratum of el 
to be a very necessary part of our 
social building. We ah neither 
wish nor expect to find the high finish 
and oa polish Rape. we - — 

rly upon the u works ; @ 

a to be very ehankfal to find 
it so sound and strong at bottom. If 
life be really a sore pilgrimage to any, 
it must surely be to these; and see 
how easily and cheerfully they take 
it. We are very busy some of us 
just at present, in St. Paul's and else- 
where, with special missions and 
special services for the working- 
c ; very excellent things if ju- 
diciously managed; we can teach 
them many things, no doubt, and it 
is well that we should ; but there are 
a good many lessons on the other 
hand, and these not the least import- 
ant, which we may well learn from 
them. 

We may take it as a pretty certain 
symptom that we have not much to 
complain of in earnest, that we are 
all apt to fuss ourselves too much 
about trifles. The ns of the 
Britons are the highest possible tri- 
_ bute to the working of our national 
institutions. When you see the 
columns of the Times occupied with 
the letters of Paterfamilias about his 
coals — about his beer — about the 
ten minutes he was detained so un- 
warrantably at Orewe Junction— 
a the extra shillings — -” 

ir-apparent has to or knock- 

-in late at Cambridge, and the 

f-crown he was charged at Didd- 
lum’s hotel for that last beef-steak 
—you may be pretty sure that, if you 
turn to the “trade report” of the 
same date, you will find that things 
look lively at Birmingham—that the 
market is “quite cheerful” at Leeds 
—that there are no bread-riots at 
Manchester — and that, with wheat 
down to thirty-five shillings a quar- 
ter, farmers are the only grumblers, 
The broadsheets from Printing-house 
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Square had no room for hotel-bills 
and railway grievances on the 10th 
of April 1848. At that date Pater- 
familias was probably wielding a 
special constable’s staff instead of a 
goose-quill,-and the “thirsty soul” 
barricading himself in his cellar. We 
never heard much about these snf- 
ferers while we had the Russian war 
on our hands; when there is real 
distress in the household, the most 
querulous children learn to hold 
their tongues. 

Look at some of the popular griev- 
ances of late years which these irri- 
table old gentlemen, not content with 
exasperating themselves, have in- 
sisted on plaguing the public with. 
Take the crusade against street 
music, It disturbs them, forsooth! 
Disturbs who, or what? Some con- 
ceited prig of an author hammering 
his brains over a production which, 
for his credit and his pocket’s sake, 
he had better burn; some mathema- 
tician intent upon squaring the 
circle, or some nervous patient who 
dislikes a noise. Grant all the facts, 
that they are so disturbed ; they are 
very small units in the city popula- 
tion, and we have no more right 
whatever, for their mere comfort and 
convenience, to stop the street band 
than we have to stop the street 
omnibus or Pickford’s waggons. 
How are the little London boys to 
learn the airs out of the new operas 
if you stop the barrel-organs ? They 
are much more popular, and every 
whit as useful, as two-thirds of the 
books we print, and the discoveries 
we announce so grandly. If ever 
any attempt is made to put these un- 
fair and selfish restrictions upon one 
of the few innocent enjoyments (few 
enough they are!) open to the child- 
ren of the streets, let us hope that 
our friends at St. Paul’s will not think 
it beneath their dignity to devote a 
little “special service” to this point 
also. Let us have the street-preacher 
by all means; but save us also the 
street-musician, even if one per an- 
num of our city geniuses goes 
under the infliction. There was & 
war of much the same kind waged 
@ year or two ago, against hoops on 
the pavement; they were found to 
be in the way of respectable elderl 
ladies, and hoops, I am afraid, 
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have been banished in consequence ; 
though, if the truth were known, it 
would be found also that elderly 
ladies, what with themselves, their 

les in a string, and occasionally 
their Bath-chairs, were much more in 
the way of the little boys; but then 
they, r fellows, could not write to 
the Zimes on their side of the ques- 
tion. 

What an exaggerated amount of 
indignation we have lately been 
pestered with, levelled against the 
French passport system !—more mis- 
chievous than ordinary grumblings 
in this, that there was an attempt 
evidently made to get up a national 
ill-feeling on the subject, which has 


happily been an utter failure. There o 


never was, as a matter of fact, any 
difficulty on the subject, except to a 
select few, either determinedly ob- 
stinate or hopelessly stupid. And 
even if there had been, what right 
have we to complain of another 
nation’s requirements as to its visi- 
tors? May not our police regula- 
tions appear to some foreigners 
equally vexatious, unnecessary, and 
ridiculous? What does our honest 
German friend say of us in his heart, 
when first he spells out that barbar- 
ous notice at London Bridge railway 
station —“ Smoking strictly prohi- 
bited” ? and when, after sitting in 
dudgeon for the first twenty miles of 
his journey, he discovers, by a direc- 
tor getting in with a cigar in his 
mouth, what this strict prohibition 
amounts to? The Japanese ladies, 
we are told by “our special corre- 
spondent,” do their tubbing publicly 
at their street-doors, and enjoy at 
the same time the morning’s gossip 
with their friends as they pass. Now 
imagine one of those pretty innocents 
taking lodgings in Regent Street, in 
the city of the western barbarians, 
and proceeding without the slightest 
intention of giving offence, to do 
after the custom of her country. 
She would have policeman B 1 to 
99 down upon her in no time; and 
if fortunate enough to escape being 
carried off straightway on a stretcher 
(covered with the sergeant’s 
coat) to the nearest lock-up, would at 
all events have it pretty severely im- 


sere vay that, in this land of 
ted liberty, we are weak enough 
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to insist, upon all such occasions, on 
the most stringent precauti 
measures in the way of blinds 
curtains. Suppose, her, that this 
ee female, thus inhospit- 
ably treated, writes a statement of 
her grievance to the Times (who, of 
course, keep a Jananese scholar on 
the strength of their wre gene 
inveighing loudly against the dread- 
fal state of morality in this country, 
pine 4 — — ve renee 1s 
ibited on score 0 iety ? 
‘really don’t see in ones ts bans 
differ. The Fiji chief, if he will walk 
along the Strand, must wear a shirt ; 
it’s a fancy of ours—a weakness per- 
haps, but we insist upon it; if he 
— to comply with our police re- 
gulations, he can stay at home. He 
may eat his wife there, if he is very 
fond of her; he mustn’t here on any 
account, These are the little drew- 
backs to a residence in London. So 
the French Emperor too has his 
little prejndices. A bit of paper 
with Lord Malmesbury’s seal and 
autograph must be about your per- 
son, if you wish to enjoy the baths 
at Dieppe, or sun yourself on the 
Boule des Italiens. It’s of no 
use, that’s very true; a mere piece 
of botheration (so is a shirt to a man 
who is not used to it); but the cus- 
toms of the country require it. There 
is no more to be said, if you wrote 
for a week on the subject. We don’t 
think _ French ergs or ge _ 
safer for passports; perhaps nei 
the Japanese nor the Fijian may think 
the morality of London much the bet- 
ter for its drapery. 
spengidiny thar tart Segoe He, 
everything on’t happen to 
is at once voted “an intolerable nui- 
sance.” Not having their share of 
the real hardships of this world, they 
compensate themselves by 
be oe Me oH —s 4 
ybarite the crumpled rose-leaf might 
rainy of a real vee = De nr 
p ving nothing to 
anoy ‘them, = half their lives: in 
scolding ptm nay and vy to no 
rpose, as the nocently 
ve “It's hg speaking :” 
course it isn’t, if it is only to say 
same thing over and over again. 
Why waste breath and temper? If 
you have been unlucky enough to get 
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a bad servant, either get rid of him 
or her at once—or, if that be incon- 
venient, make the best of the bad bar- 
gain as long as it lasts. All the al- 
chemy of scolding in the world will 
never transmute a ten-pound buttons 
into a fifty-guinea butler, or teach 
the plain cook to toss up an omelet 
like Soyer. Girls will have followers, 
lass will break, and china chip, as 
ong as the nature of all such frail 
vessels remains unchanged. If such 
trifles are too much for your temper, 
there is no remedy but to keep an 
establishment of one-eyed Gorgons, 
and drink out of wooden bowls. Ser- 
vants are “the greatest plague in 
life,” we have heard pretty often; 
some day, if the march of education 
goes on, and we all take to writing 
our autobiographies, we may hope to 
have the servants’ opinion of the mas- 
ters and mistresses. Then, again, 
how miserable some people make 
themselves and their children, by a 
perpetual worry about trifle. They 
adopt an insane view of the merits 
of order and regularity, and sacrifice 
their own and every one else’s comfort 
to an attempt to regulate the 
versatile human instincts like a piece 
of clockwork. I once spent a week 
in one of these well-ordered families : 
it was a great punishment to me; I 
hope also in some degree to my en- 
tertainers. The iron rule of that 
house was “a place for everything, 
and everything in its place.” I 
wasn’t. The disgrace my ,somewhat 
vagrant habits led me into there was 
dreadful. The very first morning I 
opened Paterfamilias’s newspaper, 
which was always laid in one parti- 
cular spot upon the breakfast-table, 
never to be violated by any hand but 
his. There I stood, with my back 
to the fire, conning the outspread 
sheets, and nodding a cheerful good- 
morning to my host when he entered, 
I had the hardihood even to read to 


him (out of his own paper !) the last: 


Indian despatch —very politely, as 
I thought—and to request his as- 
sistance to decipher the possible 
place ‘intended by a dozen let- 


ters which the telegraph clerk ap- 
ena to have selected at random. 

‘o do him justice, he bore this in- 
road on his rights with tolerable out- 
ward composure ; but I was formally 
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made aware, on the first opportunity, 
by Mrs. P., of the outrage I had com- 
mitted, and made to feel as uncom- 
fortable as I deserved. Then I left 
my handkerchief on the drawing- 
room floor, one glove on the library 
table, another in the governess’s 
parasol (which certainly was not the 
place for it, and how it got there I 
have no conception), and was for- 
mally presented with each article 
separately, and an account of its 
discovery, in the presence of the 
whole family assembled for dinner, 
One day the whole household was 
under strict cross-examination as to 
who had come into {the drawing-room 
with dirty shoes. I was the culprit, 
of course, but I was too great a 
coward to confess; besides, the lady 
knew perfectly well who it was, but 
was polite enough to entertain the 
fiction that such conduct was im- 
possible in any well-bred person: it 
must have been one of the children 
or the housemaids, of course; and 
the whole investigation was intended 
for my solemn warning and improve- 
ment ; just as they used to whipa 
little boy vicariously to strike terror 
into misbehaving little princes. Then 
the terrible punctuality which made 
slaves of all of us, and kept me 
always looking at my watch, and 
always afraid of.being late for some- 
thing, as indeed I was once for dinner, 
in spite of all precautions — four 
minutes and a half exactly. Shall I 
ever forget it? If they al ad had 
the charity to sit down quictly with- 
out me—if they had put me off with 
no soup, cold fish, and the last ragged 
cut of the mutton—if they had sent 
me to bed without any dinner at all, 
as once happened to me when I was 
a little boy—or inflicted upon me any 
other reasonable and humane form 
of punishment: but no; there they 
were all waiting for me in the draw- 
ing-room, all standing up, the door 
set wide open, and the head of the 
family y gos fire upon me at once, 
before 1 was well inside it, with, 
“ Now, Mr. ——, will you take in Mrs. 
P.” Of course, I hammered and 
stammered over an apology—“ quite 
unintentional,” and so forth. “Oh, 
of course they knew it must be quite 
unintentional; only” —in a semi- 
whisper—“ Mr. P. did not like wait- 
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ing for his dinner.” There was an 
abominable child, too, in that family, 
the very incarnation of premature 
method and order. All the other 
children had redeeming points of care- 
lessness and destructiveness about 
them; and we soon established a 
sort of freemasonry among ourselves 
as fellow-culprits, trying to keep each 
other out of scrapes as much as pos- 
sible; they conveying to me pri- 
vate warnings as to how soon the 
rayer-bell would ring in the morn- 
ing, and in how many minntes the 
carriage would be at the door, and 
furnishing me with much valuable 
secret intelligence as to the enemy’s 
weak points, and the interpretation 
of the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, to whom I was in captivity ; 
and I finding substitutes for im- 
pounded pencils, mending a broken 
Cupid who carried the wax matches 
in his quiver, brashing the boys’ 
clothes after birds-nesting, “ before 
Mamma saw them,” and actually 
cutting up the ribbon of my eye-glass 
into shoe-ties for one young lady who 
was generally in trouble upon that 
score. But as to the imp I speak of, 
he was irreproachable, If I left the 
* door open, he got up and shut it, not 


quietly, you understand, but offi- 


ciously and reproachfully. If I took 
down a volume from its shelf, and it 
left my hand for one’ moment, if he 
could get at it, it was up in its place 
again before I knew what had become 
of it. I took courage one cold morn- 
ing, there being no one but he and I 
in the room, to stir the fire, and put 
the poker, when I had done with it, 
under the grate (which I take to be 
the natural place for a poker), when 
up jumps this well-behaved little 
monster, and arranges it by rule and 
measure where he has been told it 
ought to be. I take credit to myself 
for very great forbearance—he and I 
being alone—that I checked an in- 
clination to punch his head with it. 
Is it excusable in any rational bein 
to put themselves under such a life- 
long penance as this, and to bring 
up their children, and force the un- 
happy stranger whom they get within 
their gates, to do likewise ? 

As to the thousand petty vexations 
which we invent for ourselves in an 
over-civilised state of society, they 
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have been the stock subject of satire 
ever since satire existed: they have 
been preached at till we are tired of 
the text, and laughed at (in other 
people) till we can laugh no longer. 
Still, to this moment, in our own 
rank of society, they make the daily 
bitterness of life. We torment our- 
selves because Mr. A cut us in the 
street; because the B’s did not ask 
us to dinner; because we were asked 
to meet the O's, and not the D’s; or 
becuuse the E’s saw us getting out of 
a second-class railway carriage. Not 
one of these things makes the slight- 
est real difference to our comfort or 
happiness; and in nine out of ten of 
such cases, no one is conscious of any 
neglect or annoyance but ourselves. 
Our imagination supplies the peas, 
in this case, and our vanity will not 
suffer us to ye ig boiling plan. 

Look at British pilgrim again 
on his foreign travels. He halts 
considerably over the eae diffi- 
culty, we have observed at starting. 
But boil his peas, indeed !—not he; 
not if he knows it. He limps along 
upon little worries of his own crea- 
tion, proud of them as if they were 
the ancestral gout. that proves his 
pedigree; and comes home with sore 
toes in consequence. He calls for 
his bottled stout in the most impos- 
sible places, and grumbles if he is 
charged in proportion to the distance 
from Messrs, Guinness and Co. The 
scene in Tancred, where his English 
body-servants think it rather 
not to have lump sugar with their 
coffee in the Arab sheikh’s tent -in 
the desert, and lament over ‘the fa- 
mily prayers and the home-brewed,” 
is no exaggeration whatever; if it 
never literally occurred, we may, any 
of us, see the ditto of it enacted over 
and over again. 

Turk, sir, you're asleep. And m 
cigar is out. The remark, sir, which 
I was about to address in conclusion 
to you or to any other traveller on 
the road of life is—take things easy. 
If I may be allowed to quote an 
ancient vernacular poet— 


“ A light heart and a thin pair of breeches 
Will go through the world, brave boys.” 

To which may be added, by way of 
corollary, that a grumbling, discon- 
tented spirit will fret through the 
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no time. There will be tri: 

pointed for you, penances which you 
must perform whether or no; but 
even these will hardly be lightened by 
making a long face. And there will 
be still more of which the making 
and the mending will lie entirely 
in your own hands. If you choose 
to speculate in annoyances, there lies 
a large field open to you, between 
your own weaknesses and your 
neighbour’s. But let me advise you 
not to take more shares than you 
can help. Have as high an opi- 
nion of yourself and of your deserts 
as you please, but don’t expect to 
cut all the world out after your own 
pattern. Keep a good digestion, if 
possible, and a cheerful temper ; it’s 
easy enough to laugh when you win ; 
but, you may depend upon it, it 
will prove a great advantage to your 
play in the end, to be able to laugh 
when you lose. If you go by rail, 
don’t worry yourself about the train 
being ten minutes behind time; it’s 
your very idle men, be it remarked, 
whose minutes are always so im- 
mensely valuable. You will be quite 
in time for all you have to do if you 
don’t start for another half-hour ; 
and may count yourself luckier than 
mat your neighbours if you don’t 
arrive sometimes before you are 
wanted. Don’t fret about being ex- 
pected at home; you'll find your 
chaste “ Lucrece combing the fleece 
(i. e. doing her crochet) under the 
midnight” moderator with the ut- 
most patience, even if you are a few 
minutes after your time. Don’t 
stamp about the platform; don’t 
threaten the company with an 


stoutest corduroys in comparatively 
als duly ap- 
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action; don’t write to the Times; 
buy a copy instead, and aiause 
yourself with Paterfamilias and his 
troubles in print. And when the 
train comes up at last and you take 
your seat, don’t tell us how very 
superior the French and Austrian 
carriages are, with their plate glass 
and morocco leather; go and live 
in France or Austria if you prefer it, 
and see how much better off you find 
yourself there. You will be apt to 
find in those strongly - governed 
countries an extra pea or two in 
your shoes that will pinch you pretty 
considerably before you have been 
naturalised there long. 

There was a solemn dictum of 
ph ad which much puzzled his 
scholars, and has been a perplexity 
to the learned ever since—* Abstain 
from beans.” Some think it con- 
tained a deep political allusion— 
beans being the substitute for voting- 
papers at Athens—and that extend- 
ing, as he no doubt meant it to do, 
to future ages, it conveys to us a 
warning having any thing to 
do with Mr. Bright and the ballot. 
Others suppose that it referred to 
his doctrine of the transmigration 
of _— — = feared he © 
might some day guilty of eati 
his grandmother in the bodily rom 
of a haricot. Possibly, like some 
other wise mén, he did not quite 
understand himself ; aoe it was 
only intended as a burlesque upon 
all sententious philosophy. Let me 
offer, as an appropriate pendant to 
that great man’s saying, this which, 
not being a great man, I have felt 
bound to explain—* Boil your peas.” 
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AN ANGLING SAUNTER IN SUTHERLAND. 


Dvurine summer, one of the Quar- 
terly Reviews—it is neither necessary 
por convenient to remember whith of 
that now numerous family—indulged 
itself incidentally in some remarks to 
the effect, that it is very presumptu- 
ous in people to write (in Magazines, 
we presume) about such matters as 
angling, because anglers form a very 
small community, and the subject 
cannot have either interest-or amuse- 
ment for anybody else, With defer- 
ence, this doctrine—though delivered 
with all that solemnity and air of 
old experience which, somehow or 
another, periodicals published no 
oftener than once in three months 
think it necessary to assume as soon 
as they are born—is really what the 
polite call nonsense, and the more can- 
did trash. In the first and least place, 
anglers are not so small a community 
as the reviewer solemnly assumes, 
but a very large one, with many and 
various claims to have their wants 
supplied and their words listened to ; 
and, secondly and conclusively, it is 
a fallacy of great size and entire hol- 
lowness to say that people take no 
interest in anything they have not 
seen or cannot do. As well almost 
say that people will not read about 
countries they have not visited or 
do not trade with, or that people 
cannot be expected to look at pictures 
they could not paint, as maintain, like 
this excessivelyggrave, and, we sus- 
pect, reverend seignior, that it is im- 
pertinence or boredom to write about 
8 sport which all have not the oppor- 
tunity or the inclination to practise. 
“ With these views” (as people say in 
giving a toast or proposing a resola- 
tion, after they have signally failed 
to give you a view of anything), and 
having also in view two excellent 
little books* which last summer 
brought forth, we venture to think 
that a short and rude account of 
some experiences acquired in a 
saunter round the remote and rough, 
but (in an angling point of view 
paradisiacal county of Sutherland, 


may be of use to some of those who 
may choose to read it, and do no 
great harm even to those who may 
fer to read something wiser and 
tter. 
The best though not nearest way 
to Sutherlandshire and our subject, 
is by steamer through the Hebrides. 
There are two routes, or two ways 
of “doing” the route, Glasgow or 
Greenock being in both cases the 
starting-point—by the Kyles of Bute 
and the Crinan Canal to Oban, 
sleeping at that town of hotels a 
night, and catching the Skye steamer 
at a reasonable hour in the morning ; 
or taking the Skye steamer when it 
leaves the Clyde in the evening, and 
spending the night (in a comfortable 
berth), rounding that inscrutable im- 
pediment to navigation, called Oan- 
tyre, which is so wonderfully and in- 
conveniently made, that, after steam- 
ing swiftly all night, you find yourself 
at wakening within three or four 
miles of where you were at bedding. 
Take it either way (of course, the 
route is the same from Oban north- 
wards), you have what many, and we 
among them, regard as the finest scen- 
ery in the three kingdoms, viewed 
in comfort and luxury from vessels 
rushing smoothly along at from ten 
to eighteen miles an hour (eighteen 
miles is nothing to the “ Jona,” one of 
the noble steamers of the fleet of 
Messrs. Hutcheson & Ov., the firm 
which, barring an occasional rebel- 
lion by the west wind, rules the 
Hebridean waves). Nowhere can 
you make so sudden and deep a 
plunge from multitude to solitude, 
from city te desert. This hour you 
are leaving the crammed and r 
streets of tne second city of the 
United Kingdom; as you pass on, 
oe ears are deafened, yet your 
eart cheered, by the din of thousands 
of hammers “closing rivets up” in 
those stately ocean giants which in 
a few months more will be dotti 
Mexican and Australian seas; 
the next hour you are sweeping along 





* Salmon-Casts and Stray Shots, by Joux Cotquuoun, Esq.; and The Tourists 
and Angler's Guide to the North of Scotland, by ANDREW YounG, Invershin. 
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past deserts thinly peopled by men of 
another race and language, within 
hearing of the bleat of the sheep 
upon the turf kept fresh by the ocean 
spray, and in the very shadow of the 
towering and jagged cliffs which 
sentinel the region round and defy 
the Atlantic’s might. Onward be- 
tween a sea-indented mainland, and 
a chain of islands as large as coun- 
ties — through labyrinths of islets, 
past territories and towers of poetic 
or historic fame— 


“Ulva dark and Colonsay, 
And all the groups of islets gay, 
That guard famed Staffa round,” 


—Isla, Jura, Scarba, Mull, Corry- 
vreckap, Duntrune, Dunolly, Dun- 
stafinage, Duart — till, shooting out 
into open ocean from, “dark Mull, 
thy mighty Sound,” you see, far be- 
yond the mountains of Morven, out 
against the northern horizon, the 
wonderful peaks of the Cuchullins of 
Skye, appearing less like mountains 
than the most gorgeous and fantastic 
gift that the Atlantic ever sent to 
cloud-land. Then the ocean-battered 
Ardnamurchan—almost alone, of all 
that coast, without an island break- 
water ; the stony wilderness of Arisaig ; 
green yet drear Glenelg ; “high Kin- 
tail,” with its shores smiling to the 
sea, and its needle-pointed mountains 
assailing the sky—and you are at the 
southern end of the almost unvisited 
mountains of Western Ross, which, 
with various degrees of grandeur, 
but in unbroken series, wall the At- 
lantic for seventy miles northwards. 
The probability is, that the steamer 
diverges up some of those sea-lochs 
which, running far into the country, 
form its chief sources of communica- 
tion with the world. This is, indeed, 
the most roadless district in the three 
kingdoms. It was a worthy clergy- 
man, in one of its least desolate por- 
tions, who, urging a late aged and 
illastriously obese Scotch judge to 
pay him a visit, gave him the entic- 
ing assurance that there was a good 
bridle-road to within twenty miles of 
the place! It is generally the case that 
the voyager for Sutherland has also 
an opportunity for two or three hours’ 
inspection of that people, strangely 
habited in more than one sense, and 
those bogs so flat and bleak and 
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wet, both of which Sir James Mathe- 
son of the Lewes, with princely mu- 
nificence of heart and purse, is seek- 
ing to reclaim. And then straight 
across the Minsh, past the Shiam 
Isles, which Dr. M’Calloch speaks of 
as rivals to Staffa, but which almost 
nobody goes or can get to see, having 
all the grandest mountain-districts of 
Scotland, from Oape Wrath to the 
Point of Ardnamurchan, spread out 
before you, like a mighty sea in wild 
commotion. As our destination is 
Sutherland, and as we are neither 
able nor disposed to do all the moun- 
tains by the way, we have perhaps 
been loitering, or even twaddling; 
but where the route is, for two days 
and nights, through a succession of 
the grandest scenery in the British 
Islgnds, it is impossible and unde- 
sirable to get along as quickly and 
silently as if you were on the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Railway. 

The first view of Sutherland, ap- 
proached from the Atlantic, gives a 
pretty correct idea of the character- 
istics of its scenery. The most con- 
spicuous object is a gigantic conical 
mountain, close on the sea, standing 
apart from all rivals, though ringed 
round by some satellites; and far 
inland you see a repetition of the 
same effect in greater degree—a few 
peaks standing in apparent isolation, 
haughty and neighbourless, with no 
children round their knees. There 
are here, strictly speaking, no great 
mountain-ranges, but rather a mob 
of hills, destitute of arrangement — 
with one here, and another there, and 
a third yonder, raising their heads 
calmly and loftily out of the tumult 
—* serene, like heaven, above the 
clouds.” None of them attain to a 
very great altitude, or rather none of 
them, in mere height, rival Ben Mac- 
dhui or Ben Nevis—the former of 
which, in the recent competition for 
greatest height among the mountains, 
conducted under the patronage of the 
Board of Ordnance, came in winner 
over the latter by only fourteen feet; 
but their shapes and postures are 
for the most part magnificent, and 
broadly varied—Coinag, rising shar 
from Loch Assynt and the sea, wi 
walls of precipices and gloomy fis- 
sures; Ben Hope, smooth and hand- 
some, lifting himself from a smiling 
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vale ; Ben Loyal, heaved up an enor- 
mous “ hulking ” mass from a wilder- 
ness of darksome bogs and inky lochs. 
It is not height merely that makes 
magnificence in mountains, but shape, 
clothing, and accessories. The grand- 
est and most impressive mountain- 
scenery in Great Britain is not that 
of Ben Nevis or Ben Macdhui, but 
that of the Cuchullins in Skye, the 
highest of them being only about 
9600 feet in altitude, but rising stern 
and sharp from the sea to the seldom- 
absent clouds—shaped on the ex- 
tremest alpine model, but with wild 
and wondrous variety — scowling, 
dark, and naked, from base to peak, 
and afflicting the beholder with a 
feeling of what is meant by the black- 
ness of desolation. 


“ The aggregated soll, 
Death, with his mace petrific, cold and dry, 
As with a trident smote.” 


Though in Sutherland scenery you 
have no far-stretching mountain- 
ranges, and few long-withdrawing 
glens, you have things as fine and 
more rare. There are one, two, or 
perhaps three routes penetrating 
through the country, by which, fol- 
lowing chains of lakes, you have 
long vistas and easy sinuosities be- 
tween walls of mountains; but by 
the roads round the coast, which are 
the most attractive, especially for the 
angler, you proceed over a series of 
violent and comparatively short un- 
dulations, which in most countries 
would be regarded as a succession 
not of mere heights and hollows, but 
of peaks and pits. Taken in this 
way, which is the way in which you 
see most of what is peculiar or cha- 
racteristic of Sutherland, you find 
the country a series of cups or basins, 
of which you are alternately toppling 
over the rim, or sweltering at the 
bottom. As you journey, you have 
on one hand, or rather on all sides 
but one, the great mountain-peaks of 
the country, seen every few minutes 
at a different angle, and changing 
endlessly in shape and aspect; on 
the other hand, ever and again the 
Northern Ocean, blue and curling, 
bursts upon you with cool freshness 
on its wings, and in every hollow 
you find yourself on the margin of 
what, till you see the water-lilies or 
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the sea-tangle, you cannot tell to be 
or firth or lake. 

But wherein consists, and in what 
way is produced, the attractions of 
Sutherlandshire to the angler? By a 
union of the two great powers which 
lord it over those regions, with a 
sway of course unequally divided— 
Nature and the Duke. The one pro- 
vides the feast, and the other says 
Come. That physical conformation 
of which we have just spoken pro- 
duces aquatically a state of things 
most favourable to the seeker after 
fish. All those cups or basins are 
more or less full of water, and in 
almost every case the water is thickly 
and often variously populated. The 
number of lakes in Sutherland 
amazes the traveller, and not only 
delights but bewilders the angler. 
They count not by units, but by 
hundreds ; and as to their names, the 
Southron may at once call them 
Legion in slump and have done with 
them, because their pronunciation is 
even a ‘greater tax on the labial, or 
rather guttural, than their recollec- 
tion would be on the mnemonic 
powers. Mr. Andrew Young speaks 
of two hundred in one parish, and 
more than a thousand in the county; 
and our experience leads us to sus- 
pect this to be an under-estimate, 
All these are not equally excellent, 
but many of them are excellent; most 
of them may be pronounced very 
good, few of them bad, and onlya 
very few barren. The differences, 
however, are immense, with no visible 
or conceivable cause therefor; and 
their qualities are very imperfectly 
known even to those living near- 
est them, who, truth to tell, are 
neither many nor nigh at hand. 
The majority of the lochs of Suther- 
land are, in an angling point of view, 
unexplored ; and we should think 
that Sutherland is the only county in 
the three kingdoms of which any such 
thing can now be said. Not many 
years ago, some such remark was 
partially true of the remoter districts 
of Kerry and Galway ; but the names 
of many of the stations there have 
now become as familiar to anglin 
ears as Teddington or Tibbie Shields. 
One division, indeed, of the lochs of 
the county is not only explored, but 
appropriated : a few of the best of 
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those which contain what numerous 
Acts of Parliament, with a conve- 
nient vagueness, call “fish of the 
salmon-kind,” are let to sportsmen. 
Even in those cases, however, with 
one or two exceptions, the proprietor 
has reserved right not only for his 
friends, but for strangers from afar, 
who are made welcome to a day or 
two in passing, on application to the 
factor of the district, from whom no 
gentleman need fear other than a 

entlemanly and courteous reception. 

ost of the rivers containing any 
store of salmon are in the same 
position — which, it will be seen, is 
one far from unfavourable to the 
passing angler. It may, however, be 
naturally feared that this state of 
things cannot last long ; the demand 
increasing, and the supply remaining 
stationary, it will some day become 
impracticable to make room for all, 
and there will be almost nothing for 
it but to permit none. There is, 
however, one remedy or preventive 
which might be made, with advantage 
to all parties, to operate against the 
result of the whole salmon-fishing of 
these remote and beautiful districts 
becoming the monopoly of a few. It 
cannot be expected that the pro- 
prietor should give for nothing to all 
and sundry what many are praying 
to be allowed to pay for; such an 
arrangement, even if reasonable, 
would be impracticable. But why 
not let the many pay each a little, 
instead of half-a-dozen paying a great 
deal? Instead of letting a whole 
river for an entire season to one 
angler, why not let it in parts, and by 
the day, to any comer, through means 
of a trading lessee, taken bound to 

ive a fair day’s angling for a fair 
Say's pay? This plan is adopted 
already with great success and accep- 
tance on one Sutherland river, the 
Shin, and might be extended to the 
others at rates proportioned to their 
value and accessibility. In this way, 
hundreds might be gratified by what 
very often fails to give gratification 
even to one. And let us add, that 
such an arrangement would be in 
accordance with the liberal views 
obvious in the entire policy of the 
noble proprietor in matters affecting 
tourists—a policy which aims at the 
attraction of many visitors rather 
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than of a few quasi-residents, as in- 
stanced by the innkeepers . bei 
taken bound not to let portions of 
their houses be occupied by the 
tenants of shootings, to the exclusion 
of travellers either on business or 
pleasure. 

In the mean time, however, and 
apparently for all time, there is at- 
traction enough for the angler in 
Sutherland over and above all the 
appropriated salmon-fishings. To the 
merely tourist- angler, wandering 
perhaps always, and  necessaril 
often, on foot from inn to inn, sab 
mon-fishing—with its rigid and nice 
requirements as to sky and water, 
its inexplicable failures and numer- 
ous “blank days,” its cumbering ap- 
paratus and vunportable spoils — 
ought not to be the main resource. 
The joys of salmon-fishing who shall 
deny except those that never tried 
them, and therefore have no right 
to speak? But nowhere are they 
the sole or even chief joy of the 
true angler, and nowhere should 
they be less so than in Sutherland. 
Trout-fishing is, we boldly maintain, 
not only a more delightful amuse- 
ment, but a higher art. A really 
good trout-fisher—that is, not a 
trout-fisher who can take trouts 
under circumstances when anybody 
can take them, but who can conquer 
the most perplexing difficulties, and 
circumvent the most sharpened in- 
stincts—is a person of higher accom- 
plishment and greater merit than 
an equally good salmon-fisher, some- 
what in the same proportion that a 
trout which knows every pebble in 
its haunt, and is familiar with every 
kind of worm of the earth and insect 
of the air, to say nothing of a ripened 
repugnance to steel and feathers, is 
a better informed and more scepti- 
cal fish than a salmon which has only 
left the ocean a few days or hours, 
and is a stranger to everything that 
comes before its eyes or is offered to 
its mouth. Some skill in handling 
implements is required iu salmon- 
fishing, but even in that department 
the requirements of trout-fishing are 
more rigid. The knowledge required 
for salmon-angling is chiefly local— 
the knowledge of the very spot, 
never to be inferred certainly from 
mere appearances, where the fish is 
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lying, if he is lying anywhere ; 
whilst the knowledge required for 
trout is chiefly a knowledge of the 
whole habits and instincts of the 
race. Again, salmon being few but 
ignorant, and trout numerous but 
knowing, the capture of that is 
largely a matter of chance—of this 
almost purely a matter of skill. 
These are not laid down here as un- 
questionable articles of faith, but 
only as materials for consolation 
to the Sutherland tourist - angler 
who may not be able to get all the 
salmon-fishing he would like, and 
as reasons why, if he cannot get 
his will of this, that, or the other 
river or loch, he ought to go on his 
way rejoicing to the multitude of 
others, where neither men nor fish 
say nay. 
Another and most important par- 
ticular in which the Duke co-operates 
with nature in making welcome and 
provision for honest anglers throngh- 
out the realm of Sutherland is in the 
matter of inns. And is that a small 
matter? Who that hath much par- 
taken of that species of Highland 
hospitality which is dispensed, for 
the most part, by gentlemen belong- 
ing to the great clans of Campbell 
and M’Gregor, under arrangements 
with the Quarter Sessions and H. M. 
Inland Revenue, has not bitterly re- 
peated the lamentation unluckily put 
in the mouth of that scandalous old 
defaulter, John Falstaff, “ Shall I not 
take mine ease in mine inn, but I shall 
have my pocket picked?” It “ feel- 
ingly reminds us what we are” to be 
made aware of how much of the 
enjoyment of mind and eye — how 
much our peace within and our ap- 
preciation of even the grandest ob- 
jects without — depend upon what 
we get, and not less upon what we 
give, in the places where our mere 
bodily needs are attended to. A 
friend who always felt a certain 
amount of depression whilst touring 
in the Highlands, could not, by men- 
tal analyses pursued through years, 
solve a tormenting doubt whether it 
was the scenery or the inns that 
were too much for him—whether it 
was the stupendousness of the hills 
or of the bills that so weighed upon 
his soul. After experience in Suther- 
land, he concludes that it was all 
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along of the bills; for there the hills 
tower and frown beyond almost all 
other hills; yet the bills being small, 
and the hosts smiling, the feeling 

awe departed out of him; whilst as 
soon as he got down to the low 
country of Ross, where the hills sink 
but the bills mount, he had a return 
to that solemnised condition which he 
had hitherto been inclined to ascribe 
to a spiritual frame too impressible 
by the glories of nature. The mode 
in which the Duke of Sutherland 
prevents the grand scenery of his 
realm being thus unjustly accused of 
depressive influences, is by furnish- 
ing good houses, and looking out for 
good people to keep them, and then 
putting the good people on good 
terms with the good houses by having 
no rent to intervene between them,— 
the consideration in lieu thereof 
being, that the wayfaring man shall 
be well and cheaply entertained. 
And the contract is faithfully fal- 
filled, Loch Inver, Scourie, Duirnish, 
Tongue, Altnaharra—et, almost with 
out exception, cetera — plenty, com- 
fort, cleanliness, cheerfulness, give 
welcome to the coming and reluctance 
to the going guest. Let tourists 
take a care that this system, devised 
for their benefit, is not impaired or 
destroyed by their own folly, in 
either of the two ways of protesting 
that they are giving too little, or of 
attempting to get too much. The 
charges are not ridiculously small, 
but merely fair; and if, on the whole 
transactions, there is any loss, it is 
obviously borne by the Duke, who, 
we daresay, can very well afford it. 
The proper recompense, therefore, 
consists in drinking his Grace’s 
health, and not in — corrupt- 
ing preachments to the innkeepers 
about what some people insist on 
calling the “excessive moderation” 
of the charges. Again, do not ex- 
pect things’ which it would be un- 
natural to find, and is affectation to 
seek. wi wanting luxury and 
show—people who cannot be content 
with g things, unless they are 
the very same good things present- 
ing themselves in the very same style 
as they are accustomed to, or affect 
to be accustomed to, when at home 
—should never leave home, or at 
least should never come so far afield 
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as Oape Wrath. It is that low-think- 
ing high-living class who, by their ex- 
acting demands, have rendered so 
many of the inns in the nearer High- 
lands unfit for quieter and better 
people. In this respect, tourists 
may be divided into two classes — 
those wo tour for the apparent 
purpose of indulging in in-door lux- 
uries and ostentations in unfit places ; 
and those who tour, if not somewhat 
to escape such things, at least to 
seek the pleasures appropriate, and 
not those alien, to the region. The 
former class will be apt to fare the 
worse the farther they go from home ; 
the class seeking scenery, health, and 
recreation, and content with all in- 
door things neat but not gaudy, 
sufficient .but not luxurious, abun- 
dant but not superfine, may take 
ship for Sutherland with greater 
confidence than for any other por- 
tion of Her Majesty’s realm on which 
the sun (occasionally) shines. 

Sup the tourist angler landed 
from the steamer at Loch Inver, the 
south-western corner of the county, 
he has two difficulties to encounter, 
according to the nature of his expec- 
tations. If his soul be atuned solely 
to salmon-fishing, he will find the 
difficulties on the river Inver more 
insuperable than almost anywhere 
else ; if he is prepared to be content 
with access to everything in the dis- 
trict but that one stream, he is imme- 
diately plunged into very consider- 
able suffering from embarras de 
richesses. He finds about as much 
water as land—water, too, more pro- 
ductive than the land—and all not 
only permitting but inviting his 
attentions. Here he is immersed at 
ence in the angling wealth peculiar 
to Sutherland, the. Pi which lie on 
every hand, up on the hill and down 
in the glen, in bewildering number 
and endless variety. There is Loch 
Assynt, seven miles long ; and as for 
the rest, they are innumerable and 
unnameable. Loch <Assynt has sal- 
mon, and the much-coveted, seldom 
caught, and little worth, salmo feroz ; 
besides being crowded with common 
trouts of that variety and uncertainty 
of size which form so much of the 
tormenting pleasure which only 
anglers know. But Andrew Young 
(tacksman of the Shin fisheries, 
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author of the Tourist’s and Angler's 
Guide already mentioned, and a ter- 
rible fellow upon the “parr” ques- 
tion), otherwise so accurate, is wrong 
in speaking of an abundance of 
sea-trout: that enterprising but 
capricious immigrant seems to turn 
back from the mouth of this river as 
if offended with its coarseness and 
brawling. Such sport, too, as is 
here attainable, is enjoyed in the 
heart of some of the finest mountain 
scenery in the British Islands. To 
glide about a summer’s day on the 
now leaden, now golden surface of this 
hill-encircled sea, “gazing, untired, 
the morn, the noon, the eve away ;” 
now gloomed beneath the almost 
mingling shadows of Coinag and Ben 
More, then dazzled and oppressed 
by the rays poured down from the 
mid-day sun, multiplied and _inten- 
sifled by the ramparts of rock; no 
sound but the clatter of cascades 
high and unseen upon the mountain- 
side, the scream of the bird of prey 
in the sky above, and, not least sweet, 
the plungings of the fish in the 
waters below ;—even one such day is 
recompense for months bypast, and 
material for refreshing memories 
during months to come, of toils and 
anxieties in the sweltering city. Nor 
less, though different, are the delights 
of straying at will through the endless 
series, or rather labyrinth of lakes— 
here, one fringed with copse and islet- 
ed by rocks clothed with the silver- 
stemmed and trembling birch—there, 
one gorgeously carpeted with water- 
lilies—next, another black and bar- 
ren. The great drawback to ordinary 
loch-fishing is its sameness or tame- 
ness; all day you look on the same 
unvaried surface, and whichever way 
you turn, it is as likely one way as 
the other that your line will fall in 
pleasant and profitable places. Bat 
here you have, within a few yards 
from one another, lakes differing each 
from each in size, shape, and fea- 
tures, with differences as great as 
between the different streams and 
turnings of a river, and also with a 
variety, and, we may say, mystery of 
roduce, which no river can equal. 

our knowledge of the species and 
magnitude of fish existing in one 
loch is no index at all to what you 
will find in its neighbour round the 
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corner; each time you shift your 
ground or water, you begin in utter 
uncertainty as to what may. be the 
fruit of your labour and skill, or what 
may have caused that troubling of 
the waters which has drawn your 
cast—perhaps it may turn out a 
newt, perhaps turn out a salmon. 
And so may you wander the live- 
long day, with unsated eye, by bog 
and cliff, always catching something 
“good,” always expecting something 
better, till the hour comes when no 
man can fish, and every sensible man 
takes thought of what he shall eat, 
and how much he shall drink, and 
wherewithal he shall be bed-clothed. 
Among the grand and _ peculiar 
scenery stretching from Loch Assynt 
to Cape Wrath, and even onwards to 
where the country ceases to be moun- 
tainous and to be called Suther- 
land, and becomes flat under the 
name of Caithness, there is much 
more than a fair day’s work among 
these lochs between each inn or rest- 
ing-place—that is, more than enough 
for the pedestrian angler. Perhaps 
it may seem absurd to speak of the 
pedestrian angler ; but once, at least, 
we saw an equestrian one: an Officer 
of the royal navy, whose frigate had 
been temporarily turned into a meal- 
girnel for the relief of Highland des- 
titution, borrowed a pony to reach a 
trouting loch in Mull, and when he 
got to the place was much struck 
with the fortunate idea of “ getting 
in to the big ones,” and yet par ge 4 
his feet dry, by making his casts o 
the back of his steed, which, at the 
first “whip” of the line, pitched the 
ingenious operator into his “ native 
element ’—as the newspapers say in 
describing a ship-launch, obviously 
on the hypothesis that timber is a 
marine vegetable—and careered off 
madly to the mountains, taking with 
it the only bridle and saddle in the 
parish. Three days afterwards, this 
anglophobian brute was still miss- 
ing; and the equestrian angler, on 
his quarter-deck, was threatening to 
quell with thunders from our na- 
tive oak any person or persons what- 
soever coming from the shore with 
inquiries as to what he had made of 
the “pit peastie,” and who was to 
pay for the saddlery. The pedes- 
trian angler, we repeat, has more than 
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enough to do and to ‘see between 
inns —— between, for instance, Loch 
Inver and Scourie. On every hand 
are temptations to loiter —kyles, 
black and deep to the edge, and 
rushing in and out of the land with 
the speed of mighty rivers—streams, 
now tumbling into the ocean sheer 
over the cliffs, now suddenly stag- 
nating on meadows and bogs, and, 
like the lochs, giving variety and 
sweet uncertainty to the angler’s 
search. 

At Scourie, if the angler, slightly 
sated by diligence in his proper voca- 
tion, desires to seek variety of in- 
terest, he has it at hand. There is 
the island of Hands, probably the 
most stupendous cliff-scenery in the 
British Islands. No description nor 
expectation is felt as adequate, when, 
after the slow ascent from the land- 
ward side of the island, you at one 
step stand on a wall of rock seven 
hundred feet sheer above the Atlan- 
tic, which chafes and thunders eter- 
nally y Hye that mighty battlement. 
Here, the front presented to the assail- 
ing surges is without ledge or cleft 
that would give footing to a bird or 
hiding to an insect. There, you see it 
rent and worn by the storms of ages, 
and look down upon the fallen ruins 
and isolated, fantastic turrets, and 
upon the savage and halfenroofed 
bays within which the wild waters are 
one moment lying in grim re 
the next roaring and leaping in fierce 
impatience. Standing on this sublime 
rampart, awed by the alternating 
silence and the thunder of ocean’s 
artillery, as each slow- succeeding 
wave crashed against the repelling 
rock, or rushed booming into the caves 
and bays, a singing-bird, unseen on 
the face of the cliff, sent forth a strain 
so low, so clear, so sweet, like a 
spirit-visitant from some far and 
better world. Awe stole in by eye 
and ear in presence of that truceless 
war between the invading ocean and 
the defying land; but so it was—a 
deeper, though less dreary dread, 
came from the faint notes of that tiny 
and unseen songster. No fine-strung 
mental frame was required to hear 
in it an echo and memory of that 
“still small voice” which, issuing 
we know not whence, is heard ever 
and again amid the loudest storms 
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There is another thing to be seen, 
or rather not to be seen at Scourie, 
which few passers-by will fail to look 
for— the grave of General Hugh 
M’Kay of Scourie, who fought against 
Dundee. (By the way, why does the 
generally correct, and always cor- 
recting historian, John Hill Barton, 
repeatedly speak of M’Kay’s laird- 
ship being in Ross-shire?) M’Kay, 
who, a Highlander himself, yet used 
such utterly un-Highland tactics, 
was, it is true, no very great general. 
He was thoroughly accomplished in 
the best rules of war, as practised by 
the great masters of the art in his 
time, but it is rather against his 
fame that he and the best rules gene- 
rally got beaten, as at Killiecrankie, 
where, having arranged his troops 
on the most accurate principles, he 
found himself in five minutes left 
without either foes or followers—the 
one having driven the other in hope- 
less rout down the glen just when 
he was going to leave off his scien- 
tific faces and begin. But, though 
misplaced and unfortunate, he was a 
brave and humane soldier, an honest 
man, and a sincere patriot—virtues 
more than sufficient to entitle his 

ve to preservation from oblivion 
and dishonour. It stands on a knoll 
overhanging the sea, not only un- 
marked, but left outside a modern 
enclosure of other graves. This is 
not only neglect, but indignity ; and 
now that these northern regions are 
so much more full of the Covenant- 
ing spirit than they used to be, some 
local atonement to the Whigamore 

eneral, who, as to his own Suther- 
and, was so far before his times, is 
fitting, and should be immediately 
forthcoming. The erection of some 
worthy memorial is therefore recom- 
mended as a fit subject for rivalry 
between the Established and the 
Free Kirk Presbyteries of Tongue— 
whom failing, we protest and appeal 
to the ensuing Synod of Sutherland 
and Caithness. 

Leaving grave matters, let it be 
known that within easy reach of Scou- 
rie Inn lies perhaps the finest sea- 
trout fishing to be had in any British 
loch—we do not say river, and we do 
not include Ireland, in memory of 
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some possible exceptions in Kerry and 
Galway. After a tantalising journ 

up two or three miles of a river with 
the ancient and most fish-like Norse 
name of Laxford, which is tabooed 
for a resident sportsman, the angler 
has Loch Stack, full of fish, and en- 
circled by a magnificent amphitheatre 
of ‘hills. For some thirty miles far- 
ther inward and 1 hag there is an 
almost unbroken chain of lochs free 
to all comers, renewed again when 
the water-shed tends southwards, 
and ending with Loch Shin, itself 
about as long as from London to 
Windsor. That, however, is some- 
what off our road, though in Suther- 
land the angler can hardly go wrong. 
All along the northern sea-coast, 
eastward as well as westward from 
Scourie, you have more loch than 
land—and some knowledge, as well 
as plenty of fish, is to be got in some 
of these waters. Within a stone’s 
throw from the door of the inn, 
and lying literally on the sea-beach, 
there is a loch which, under mode- 
rately favourable circumstances, is 
to be seen “hottering” with well- 
sized trouts. But here, too, is to be 
witnessed a fact which much vexes 
and perplexes anglers in Sutherland 
more than in any other known country 
—that the nearer the sea-level, the 
more wary, or fastidious, or capri- 
cious, do fresh-water fish become. 
In this loch, whose Gaelic * name, 
we daresay, signifies disappointment, 
you shall see hundreds of trouts 
dashing at everything on the face 
of the waters, with apparently ra- 
venous appetites and reckless de 
meanour; but the most temptin 
lure, plied with the lightest hand, 
seldom obtains any other notice than 
a contemptuous and unseemly toss 
of the tail. Half a mile up a gentle 
ascent there is a larger loch, where 
ae are pomperatiroy better, 
though not positively good ; up again 
and tokind”’ soca pos heights, 
there are at least half-a-dozen lochs 
where things are excellent—that is, 
where the fish, though not superb 
either in size or quality, are open to 
reason and apprehension. But it 
would be en to mention the 
lochs even in clusters; between 
Scourie and the next inn, RBhi- 
conich, there is, a week's i 
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without leaving the roadside. There, 
too, is a loch called Garbet-beg, 
crowded with salmon and sea-trout, 
for the catching of which nothing is 
ne but the factor’s permission 
and a strong wind. Immediately 
above it is another loch called 
Garbet-more, where many anglers 
have been tempted to waste their 
time under the impression that ‘“‘ beg” 
means the big loch, and “more” 
the bigger one, with fish to corre- 
spond : but in Gaelic “‘ beg” perverse- 
ly means little, and ‘more’ means 
simply big ; and in this case, as in 
many others, the big fish are in the 
little loch, and vice versa. 

For all that is to be seen and 
caught in the region beyond—across 
the howling wilderness of the Gualin, 
and down the boggy and midge-in- 
fested Grudie—reference is made to 
the literary works of Mr. Andrew 
Young of Invershin. But let us 
save from disappointment the tourist 
who, under Andrew’s guidance, may 
be taking his way through this 
region. “On the right or south side 
of the Kyle of Durine,” says An- 
drew, “we see the most beautiful 
hills perhaps in Scotland.” Stimn- 
lated by this strong remark, you look 
to your left as directed, in expecta- 
tion of beholding a range which shall 
dwarf and make commonplace all 
you have beheld before; and what 
you see is the lowest, tamest, and 
most uninteresting elevations within 
the Highland line. You think per- 
haps of that old mismeasurement by 
Miss Porter, in her Wallace, or ihe 
Scottish Chiefs, where she speaks (we 
hope our memory is not wronging 
her) of “the Scottish army wheeling 
its march along beneath the frowning 
and gigantic range of the Corstor- 
phines.” In Miss Porter’s case the 
mistake arose probably from a defect 
in her topography ; but in Mr. Young 
it is only a peculiarity of taste, about 
which, though there is no use disput- 
ing, it may be permitted to wonder. 
Revealing his meaning, he goes on— 
“At all events, there is nothing to 
compare with these hills certs of 
Fifeshire.” Fife, before being thus 
taken in hand by Mr. Young, had a 
celebrity of her own, but not in the 
ae of anything Highland ; indeed, 
Fife is in all respects the most pon- 
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Highland county in Scotland, and 
some people have a theory that the 
main causes are its peninsular form, 
and the difficulty presented of old 
to Highland immigration by the 
demand of a_halfpenny pontage at 
Perth. But Mr. Young has a theory 
of his own about mountains, under 
wnich he arrives at the conclusion 
that Largo Law and the Lomonds 
are the most beautiful in Scotland. 
Here, says he of those particular 
Sutherland hills which alone draw 
his admiration—‘ here you have no 
heather and but few rocks—green as 
a meadow to the very top!” The 
less a mountain is a mountain, the 
more meritorious and beautiful does 
it become in the eyes of the author 
of The Tourist’s Guide. Mountains, 
he reasons, are for feeding sheep: the 
more sheep fed, the more beautiful 
the mountain. Andrew is logical— 
he is also patriotic, if we may ven- 
ture to infer that his infancy was 
spent amongst those Fifeshire moun- 
tains which, except at the Kyle of 
Durine, Sutherlandshire so utterly 
fails to rival. 

Moving eastwards, the waters 
are found to be running due north, 
and the small lochs get both less 
numerous and less valuable, though 
one of them at least— called, we 
think, Loch Sain—is of some value 
as a curiosity. Its peculiarity con- 
sists in being a sort of compromise 
between loch and sea. Its water is 
fresh, but its bed is salt; a large ex- 
panse of fresh water has found itself 
a basin on the sea-beach, the basin 
retaining all its natural characteris- 
tics. notwithstanding its unnatural 
contents. The aquatic vegetation 
seems entirely marine, the bottom 
and many parts of the surface being 
covered with sea-tangle, to the 
equal astonishment disgust of 
the angler. Its piscine inhabitants 
are mixed and motley: fish which are 
never got but in fresh water, such as 
common trouts—and fish, such as 
sythe and coal-fish, nowhere else 
found out of the salt water — both 
abound. Of course there is a supply 
also of those species ;which uent 
both salt and fresh, though, per 
not so many of these as some 
might or did assume. We, hooked a 
fish of highly respectable dimensions, 
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either, we at once concluded, a sal- 
mon, or ‘a grilse of considerable 
weight and decision of character ; 
but from faults on his side we 
parted on bad terms. ‘“Fery fine 
cuddie, indeed, sir, but she would 
not oe no, sir,” was uttered 
from behind by an ancient Celt, who 
had, to no good purpose that we 
could perceive, wandered our way, 
and had been looking on unobserved 
until he made this unwarranted ob- 
servation. What this superannuated 
person meant, it turned out on ex- 
ae: was, that the fish which 
ad so highly excited and so deeply 
disappointed the angler was one of 
that most degraded and despised 
even of all sea-fish, very vulgarly 
known in some districts as a cuddie, 
and in others by an equally dignified 
name, and everywhere regarded as 
the very extreme of stupidity and 
worthlessness. Nevertheless it is 
of course open to the person chiefly 
concerned to cherish for ever the 
conviction that that fish was a fine 
salmon, and that that Donald was 
an old fool. But willingly pass- 
ing that, how is it that we have 
here salt-water fish living and 
thriving in perfectly fresh water ? 
Even in the case of the migratory 
fish, which spend part of the year 
in the fresh and part in} the salt — 
salmon, sea-trout, and eels — there 
seems to be in all ordinary cases a 
sort of acclimatising process, by 
a lingering both on the outward and 
inward journeys, at the point where 
river and sea meet and mix. But 
here the communication between 
loch and sea being by a small burn 
or cascade of only half-a-dozen yards 
in length, and existing only after 
heavy rains, and much more rarely 
by the inroad of a wave during high 
tides and certain winds—there is but 
one step from the salt to the fresh 
and back again, which step, how- 
ever, does not seem to be considered 
a rash one even by those fish which 
naturally have no more to do with 
fresh water than with bitter beer. 
All the numerous sea-fish in this lake 
—for instance, that cuddie of six or 
eight —e? not the individual 
thoughtiessly alleged by that ignor- 
ant barbarian to have personated a 
salmon, but any given cuddie out of 
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the hundreds that are lying within a 
few yards of us—came in in a couple 
of seconds from the brine of the 
Northern Ocean to this moor-loch, 
the water of which is made up partly 
of caller springs, and partly of peat- 
impregnated exudations, but as fresh 
as if it were not within sight of the 
sea. Yet there he is, seemingly 
quite at home, taking his food and 
his fan, sometimes (though certainly 
not this time) at the cost of the way- 
faring angler. Howcanit be? Oan 
it be that fish do not feel the differ- 
ence between salt water and fresh ? 
This seems incredible, looking at the 
extreme sensitiveness displayed, not 
only by the fresh-water fish, but by 
the migratory species, to the quality 
and the condition of the waters of 
rivers and lakes — how they detect 
and abhor every kind of adultera- 
tion, and, even when the water is left 
undisturbed by the operations of 
man, will seek and thrive in this 
water, and shun or pine in that. 
Nor is the case made clearer by the 
fact that, at least in the instance we 
have stumbled upon, there is no 
reciprocity in the emigration trade ; 
the sea-fish come on shore, so to 
speak, but the fresh-water fish never 
go tosea. For the two reasons that 
this is not an ichthyological essay, and 
that we have nothing to say, we say 
nothing on this knotty case, beyond 
thus mentioning its existence and 
hinting its difficulties. 

And other ichthyological puzzies 
are to be found without going much 
or almost any farther from the apot 
we have been speaking of. This 
Loch Suin is, as to its common 
trouts, another illustration of the fas- 
tidious and capricious habits of the 
fish in lochs near the sea-level ; but 
pass on a few miles across Loch 
Erriboll, then across the river Hope, 
you come to a quaking morass called 
the Moin. At the very summit of 
this lifeless and storm-swept region 
there lies a small loch full of trout. 
Yet it is only now and then, with 
the finest tackle, and with the great- 
est caution, that it is possible to ob- 
tain even two or three specimens — 
worm, and worm at night, being the 
only reliable lure at any season of 
the year. To look at the altitude 
of this lake, and the sterility of its 
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borders, destitute of anything pro- 
motive of insect life, you would con- 
clude that nowhere on earth, nor 
in the waters under the earth, had 
Dre Malthus been more utterly de- 
fied, and the demand for food got so 
ridiculously in excess of the supply. 
In a cluster of most attractive but 
most unget-at-able lakes in what 
may be called the same district, a 
few miles up the very rough country 
at the head of Loch Erriboll, there 
is something to be seen that might 
mistakenly be called similar — the 
trout in one loch rising recklessly at 
anything you may throw in their 
way ; those in another, a few yards 
off, refusing to look at anything but 
their own interests, But in these 
cases there are not only visible dif- 
ferences between the lochs—in the 
quality of the water, and the aquatic 
vegetation—but the trout in the shy 
lochs are large, few, and fat, condi- 
tions of fish-existence everywhere ac- 
companied by a repugnance to any 
sort of entertainment which the 
angler has to offer ; while in this loch 
on the moor (which is only one in- 
stance among many), the trout are 
small, many, and lean—just the very 
circumstances under which, naturally 
and ordinarily, fish are most eager 
to be killed. Again, why is it that 
in some rivers closely adjoining, as 
in the ;Borgie and the Halladale in 
this district, both salmon and trout 
will, in one, refuse to “take” or be 
taken in the evenings; and, in an- 
other, seem only then to awake to a 
sense of duty? Why is it that, in 
some rivers, fish of the salmon kind 
take as soon as they enter, and in 
others not till after they have passed 
days and miles in their new element? 
Why is it that on most Highland 
rivers, although you may have ten 
times the number of fish in any one 
“cast” that you might have in a 
“cast” on the Tweed or other Low- 
land rivers, you have not ten times 
the chance of success, nor even 80 
good a chance? Ask any keeper 
who has had sufficient experiénce in 
both regions, and he will tell you 
that so it is; but be cautious in list- 
ening to him on the point why it is. 
Only once more. In these Suther- 
land rivers, a point in the salmon 
question, hitherto undisputed, is very 
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ne roe ss confused. It has been 
an accepted rule, that the proportion 
of grilse to salmon in the “ take” on 
any river is a sort of measure of the 
severity of the fishing. Grilse are 
the crop, so to speak, of a single year, 
salmon the crops of an indefinite 
number of years; so that, if more are 
killed of the last year’s produce than 
of the produce of all years preceding, 
the number of survivors of any year 
but the last must be very small. 
Grilse are on their first ascent, sal- 
mon on at least their second; so 
that, if more fish are killed on the 
first ascent than on the second, third, 
fourth, and so on, all put together, 
the state of things is much the same 
as if in any human community there 
were always alive a larger proportion 
of persons under, say, two years of 
age, than at all ages above. Fur- 
ther, grilse have never propagated, 
salmon have; so that the greater 
the proportion of fish killed as grilse, 
the smaller the sources of reproduc- 
tion. All this seems plain in itself, 
and is corroborated by the history 
and statistics of the chief salmon 
rivers. In the Tay, and much 
more in the Tweed, as the pro- 
portion of grilse to salmon has in- 
creased, has the total produce dwin- 
died. But in some of the best Su- 
therland a we -” the pro “ 
tion or disproportion of gri 

much ter than in SS cases, 
yet without there being the smallest 
ground for alleging anything of the 
nature of over-fishing. Thus, in the 
Halladale and neighbouring rivers 
the proportion is ten or twelve grilse 
to one salmon ; and in the aboundin, 
Naver (which, by the by, is repu 
the best salmon-angling river in 
Scotland) the proportion is not much 
smaller ; although all these waters 
are netted very mercifully, and only 
at their mouths, and during a season 
much shorter than the one. 
There is not the shadow of a doubt 
that, in these rivers, a much larger 
proportion of the descending fish of 
any one year effect their return to 
the sea unharmed than in the case 
of the Tey or treet yet it oy 
a t a smaller proportion 
oa back from the sea. How is 


this? Is it the greater proportion 
of marine natural enemies in the 
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north than in the south? Who shail 
say, when not only is it not clear that 
that proportion really is greater, but 
when it is unknown in what part of 
all the ocean the salmon of the Brit- 
ish rivers have their marine resi- 
dences? The point is so important 
that we may be held to have made a 
sufficient contribution to that branch 
of science by stating the difficulty, 
leaving to posterity the honour of 
solving it. 

Take it all in all, this extreme 
northern part of Sutherlandshire is 

rhaps the richest salmon district 
in the kingdom. The Hope, the 
Borgie, the Naver, the Halladale — 
every few miles the traveller passes 
some river, moving on, stately and 
smooth, or hasting and brawling, 
from its birthplace in some chain of 
mountain-lakes to its grave in the 
sea. And though his basket may 
sometimes remain empty, his eye is 
filled and his mind stirred by the 
scenery, and by the very names of 
the region he traverses. He treads 
the rocks which wall out a sea 
stretching thence unbroken to the re- 
gions of eternal ice—on every cliff 

e passes is breaking, day and night, 
“the long wave that at the pole 

n.” Nor can the traveller hear 
unmoved that those specks which, 
on rounding some headland, he sees 
mottling the blue expanse, are “ the 
far Orcades,” whose: very name to 
the dwellers in cities is a synonyme 
for distance, storm, and loneliness. 
At this point, which is perforce a 
turning-point, we begin thinking 
that our prattle may be tedious, and 
shall have done. 

At the river Halladale we are on 
the borders between Sutherland and 
Caithness. The summit of those low 
hills on the east of the river sepa- 
rates, by an imaginary line, two 
counties. differing utterly in physical 
aspects, and not less, even at this 
day, in the blood, language, and 
social habits of the. people.. Hast- 
- wards, instead of mountains and 
glens, you have unbroken and espe- 
cially treeless flats. In the matter of 
trees Sutherland has little to boast of ; 
but she is able to look on Caithness 
with contempt, and is pleased to get 
up contemptuous stories regarding her 
neighbour’s nakedness. Up Strathal- 
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ladale, within the Sutherland bound- 
aries, there is a clamp of the scrubbiest 
birches that ever disgraced the name 
of “ a wood ;” and the Caithness people 
come thirty or even forty miles to 
picnic on that happy bog, and revel 
in forest scenery. This Caithnessian 
defect is visible even in the interiors 
of the churches, the timber in which 
the natives owe much more to the 
sea than to the land; the pews, and 
even pulpits, it is said, being ordinarily 
constructed, and that with but little 
adaptation to altered circumstances, 
out of the wrecks of fishing-boats. Our 
informant (but whose information, 
we fear, was less ample as to the in- 
side of churches than as to many 
other subjects) was even ready to 
swear (but that seemed no effort with 
him) that in @he Caithness kirk, 
which. had been fitted up with tim- 
ber not mpch altered from the state 
in which it had come ashore, he 
found himself embarked in a pew 
inscribed “ The Brothers, of Banff,” 
whilst the minister appeared to be 
considerably at sea in a pulpit which, 
as all men might read, had in its 
unregenerate days buffeted the waves 
as “The Jane, of Portsoy.” 

In the appearance and character 
of the population the diversity is 
striking, even to the most careless 
observer. On the one side of these 
knolls you have the Celts, with all 
their virtues and faults; on the 
other, the Scandinavians, with all 
theirs. “ The Oaithness folk,” said 
a south-country shepherd, whose lot 
had been cast among both races, 
“are far mair anxious —they work 
harder, and live better, and pay 
bigger rents, than the folk in Suther- 
land, where the men like to beak at 
the house-ends while the women 
are tearing their lives out working.” 
One notable form of this last evil is 
still to be seen in some parts of 
Sutherland, though we were fortu- 
nate enough not to see it—the man- 
ure is filled by men into creels on 
the backs of women, who, after car- 
rying it to the field, open the bottom 
of the basket and let the contents 
spill down over their clothes to the 
ground, then return to the midden, 
where the men meanwhile have been 
leaning gracefully on their “ graips,” 
ready to renew their easy part in 
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the operation. But the business in 
which alone we have properly to do 
with .this diversity of races here is 
that of poaching, into which depart- 
ment of industry, both on water and 
land, the Caithnessians carry much 
of the energy they display in the 
more legitimate occupations of her- 
ring - fishing and stone - quarrying ; 
whilst the Sutherland Celts are in 
these matters so tractable as even to 
incur the contempt of the south- 
country keepers who bear rule among 
them. ‘“ Zhem poach!” said one of 
those guardians, who had confessedly 
“dune something on his ain account” 
both with gun and leister on his na- 
tive Ettrick—‘“‘ when I cam’ first, I 
gaed to the folk in the clachan up 
there, and said, quite bold, ‘I hear 
ye have guns among ye—you maun 
put them awa.’ Ye’ll no believe me, 
sir, but the puir-spirited deevils ac- 
tually did it. Besides, if ane o’ them 
does mair gade for bimsel’ ony night 
than the rest o’ them, some o’ them’s 
sure to tell. Hoo can folk be poach- 
ers if they’ve nae honour!” The same 
authority had formed a very different 
estimate of the Caithnessians as to 
skill, courage, honour, and all the 
other qualities which go to the cha- 
racter of a perfect poacher. 

To the angler these Caithnessian 
accomplishments present themselves 
in a peculiarly odious form. Going to 
some of the lakes on the borders be- 
tween the counties, which contain 
many and large trout, the angler is 
amazed to find the fish rising rarely 
and carefully as in waters over-fished. 
The explanation he gets is, “The 
Caithness folk come wi’ otters”— 
that is, with a piece of wood which 
carries out across the lake as many 
yards of line, with as many hooks, as 
the owner’s fancy leads, or his means 
permit. This engine is but little 
used among the Sutherland people, 
both because of the reason just 
stated, and because the possession of 
such an instrument infers an amount 
of preparation, enterprise, and capi- 
tal, rather above their reach. But 
the Caithness folk gradge no trou- 
ble nor reasonable outlay in such 
matters. And they meet little im- 
rane some of the Sutherland 

eepers, sad to say, and even an 0c- 


casional sportsman, rendering them- 
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selves liable to the same condem- 
nation. The case against the otter 
is simply this; it is not skill, and 
it is not sport, but can be 
tised by any fool, and to the destruc- 
tion of. all sport. Its productiveness, 
too, is not in anything like proportion 
to its destructiveness. For one fish 
that it kills, it wounds a score, and 
disturbs and frightens a hundred. 
A few days’ use each season of this 
infernal machine will reduce the most 
populous loch to practical barren- 
ness. One lazy pot-hunter or in- 
competent keeper destroys in one 
day of stupid greed the sport for 
which hundreds of men are willing 
to come, and do come, hundreds of 
miles. A word from the lord of all 
these regions, or from his ministers, 
would suppress the scandal; and 
when that word goes forth, all honest 
anglers will have one sufficing rea- 
son more to say, that good and great 
is the Duke of Sutherland, of whose 
aqueous dominions, long and linger- 
ing as our look may have seemed, we 
have but glanced at the outskirts. 
One reason for not here penetrat- 
ing deeper into the bowels of that 
watery land is, that, in proportion to 
the number of visitors, Sutherland, 
especially those portions of it which 
we have by almost unmen- 
tioned, has had more and better de- 
scribers, and chiefly from the sports- 
man point of view, than any other 
district of the kingdom. The late 
Mr. St. John rambled the whole re- 
ce twice, and twice gave us the 
ruits in a series of pen-pictures de- 
lightfully dashing, careless, and vig- 
orous. Mr. Young’s little book is 
fitted to be exceedingly useful—in- 
deed, is complete as a guide—and he 
is manifestly a shrewd fellow, though 
peculiar in his sentiments upon 
mountains, and somewhat  ultra- 
montane in the opinions and the 
spirit he manifests upon the ven- 
erable and momentous question, 
“ What is-a parr?” Mr. John Col- 
quhoun (in the fresh and breezy vol- 
ume named at the commencement) 
comes very near Mr. St. John as a 
faithfal, effective, and unaffected de- 
scriber of the scenery and sports of 
the Far North, which none that 
have ever enjoyed can weary in read- 
ing of, or cease wearying again to see. 
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THE FIELD OF TOWTON MOOR, : 

[Some eighteen miles south-west of the city of York, a few scattered cot- 
tages form a hamlet called Towton. The country in the neighbourhood igs 
characterised by a succession of gently undulating eminences, 

The ridge of hill next to Towton was occupied by the Lancastrians, March 
29, 1461. The opposite, and more southern ridge, was occupied by the 
Yorkists, commanded by Edward IV. in person. The space between the 
summits of the two lines of hill is not so great as that of the field of Water- 
loo ; but as the traveller surveys the ground, he is led, almost involuntarily, 
to compare the position of the Yorkists with that of Napoleon at La Belle 
Alliance, and the position of the Lancastrians with that of the Duke of Well- 
ington on the heights of Mont St. Jean. A high road runs through the cen- 
tre of either battle-field. - 

On the morning of Palm-Sunday 1461—for both battles were fought on a 
Sunday—a thick, heavy, cold snow-storm, springing up from the south, drove, 
sharp, cutting, and blinding, right into the faces of the Lancastrians. (It 
rained nearly all day during the battle of Waterloo.) The Lancastrians could 
take no aim against an adversary whom they could not see; but their own 
ranks, meanwhile, were being fast thinned by the bolt and the arrow. The 
therefore rashed to charge the Yorkists on their own ground; and so, hand- 
to-hand, along the whole line of either army, the bloody battle of Towton was 
fought, during the whole of that Sabbath-day. Some thirty-seven thousand of 
the bravest and noblest of the children of England fell on that disastrous 
field. No quarter had been given at the battle lately fought at Wakefield, 
where the ruffian Clifford murdered the innocent Rutland, and the princely 
Duke of York was killed; and now Edward, on the field of Towton, com- 
manded that no quarter should be given. This savage order was executed 
with frightful exactness and ferocity. Lord Dacre, and some others who fell, 
lie in the neighbouring churchyard of Saxton, the parish in which the hamlet 
of os is situated ; but the main mass of the slain were buried in heaps on 
the field. 

When, or by what hand, planted, or how they came, is not known, but in 
the field where the bones of the brave thus repose, white and red roses grow in 
— abundance. They are the small wild Scotch rose. The owner of the 

eld has repeatedly tried to get rid of them by burning and mowing, but in 
vain ; they still spring up again. According to popular belief, these roses will 
not bear transplanting, but refuse to grow on any soil except that consecrated 
by the remains of those valiant men, who there fell the victims of a senseless 
national quarrel. Who would wish to disturb or disprove so touching, beauti- 
ful, and poetical legend ?] 


Alua pidov tixrer vipdder d2 rad’ dvGeua AevKa. 


Ou, the red and the white Rose, as all the kingdom knows, 
Were emblems of the foes in a sad and bloody work; 

When old England’s noblest blood was poured out in a flood, 
To quench the burning feud of Lancaster and York. 


For then the rival Roses, worn by the rival houses, 
The poor distracted nation into rage and frenzy drove— 

Tore the children from the mother, tore the sister from the brother, 
And the broken-hearted lover from the lady of his love : 


When the Percys, Veres, and Nevilles, left their castle-halls and revels, 
To rush like raging devils into the deadly fight ; 

And loyalty and reason were confounded by the treason 
That cast into prison the King of yesternight. 
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Oh, the red and the white Rose, upon Towton Moor it grows, 
And red and white it blows upon that swarthe for evermore— 

In memorial of the slaughter when the red blood ran like water, 
And the victors gave no quarter in the flight from Towton Moor: 


When the banners gay were beaming, and the steel cuirasses gleaming, 
And the martial music streaming o’er that wide and lonely heath ; 

And many a heart was beating that dreamed not of retreating, 
Which, ere the sun was setting, lay still and cold in death : 


When the snow that fell at morning lay as a type and warning, 

All stained and streaked with crimson, like the roses white and red, 
And filled each thirsty furrow with its token of the sorrow 

That wailed for many a morrow through the mansions of the dead. 


Now for twice two hundred years, when the month of March appears, 
All unchecked by plough or shears spring the roses red and white ; 
Nor can the hand of mortal close the subterranean portal 
That gives to life immortal these emblems of the fight. 


And as if they were enchanted, not a flower may be transplanted 
From those fatal precincts, haunted by the spirits of the slain; 

For howe’er the root you cherish, it shall fade away and perish 
When removed beyond the marish of Towton’s gory plain. 


But old Britannia now wears a rose upon her brow, 
That blushing still, doth glow like the Queen of all her race— 
The Rose that blooms victorious, and, ever bright and glorious, 
Shall continue to reign o’er us in mercy, love, and grace. 


R——-. 
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POPULAR LITERATURE—THE PERIODICAL PRESS. 


Porvtar literature has till lately 
been regarded rather as a collection 
of curiosities than as a mine of 
wealth; and it is still regarded by 
mapy péople as an object of jest or 
dread rather than of sympathy or 
admiration. But jests are some- 
times costly ; dread is too often the 

aralysis of thought; and curiosities, 
if they are trifles, are not always 
like flies in amber, insignificant 
trifles. Sometimes, like straws in 
the wind, like the cloud no bigger 
than a hand which foretells the com- 
ing storm, like the foot-print on the 
lonely island which made its sole 
inhabitant stare, they have a. pecu- 
liar importance; and we desire to 
call the attention of our readers to 
some facts of this kind in our current 
literature — facts which _ individu- 
ally are of small account, but which 
if the mass have a value that 
cannot be easily overrated. They 
have a critical value which must 
not be overlooked; but it is to 
some of their social and political 
bearings that we are at present 
anxious to draw attention. It is, 
indeed, too much the custom to re- 
gard literature as mere literature. 
We speak of a republic of letters, 
‘and the phrase seems to imply that 
every other form of republic may be 
in alliance more or less close with 
it, but is essentially to be treated as 
a foreign State. Just as there are 
ecclesiastics who regard the Church 
as essentially distinct from the State, 
zo there are people to whom litera- 
ture is a province by itself—a world 
of books as completely severed from 
the world of life as the heavens from 
the earth. Literature in this light 
loses half its importance. It is 
only when we come to see in it 
the fine blossom of history that 
its full meaning can be caught. It 
is nothing if it is not a reflection 
of the period in which it flourishes, 
— its active as well as its meditative 
life, its politics as well as its ro- 
mance ; and we may rest assured 
that there is not a movement in it, 
not a force, not an atom of life 
which has not its counterpart in 
contemporary history. As such the 


very dust of literature is precious, 
and its dross may be of more worth 
to the historian than its beaten gold. 
A handful of the rubbish collected 
by Samuel Pepys outweighs all the 
grand poems of the celebrated Sir 
Richard Blackmore; the diary of 
old Pepys himself is of greater in- 
terest than a whole library of state 
papers. 

Literature, in fact, now implies far 
more than it ever did before. If before 
it was a reflection of history, still it was 
but a partial reflection; if it was a 
portrait of life, still it was not a full- 
length. It is now a complete repre- 
sentation of society, from the crown 
on its head to the buckle on its shoe, 
from its highest aspiration to its 
meanest want. There is no recog- 
nised limit to it. A century back 
the title of literature was limited, if 
not to classical productions, yet to 
productions that paid some regard to 
classical rules. An Act of Parliament 
would not have been considered liter- 
ature ; an advertisement sheet would 
not have been considered literature; 
a cookery-book would not have been 
considered literature; Ihe Pilgrim's 
Progress would not have been con- 
sidered literature, and a poet apolo- 
gised for even mentioning it in one 
of his poems. How marvellously our 
whole feeling in this respect has 
changed, is evident in the proposals 
which have lately been circulated 
for improving and enlarging the 
English lexicons. The list of English 
words is said to be lamentably defi- 
cient, and the list of authorities for the 
recognised vocabulary to be equally 
meagre, through the arbitrary limits 
which the critics of the last century 
were induced to impose upon liter- 
ature—here banishing certain sub- 
jects from its domain, and there 
banishing certain authors. It is now 
ascertained that, practically, what- 
ever has been written belongs to 
literature. Litera scripta manet. It 
is impossible to pick and choose. 
Selection can proceed only on arbi- 
trary principles; what we might re- 
ject now might be sought for most 
eagerly in the next generation; what 
we might preserve now might prove 
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to be worthless hereafter; and thus, 
even for merely critical purposes, 
literature implies far more nowa- 
days that it ever did previously. It 
is almost unnecessary to say that 
also for the historian and the politi- 
cian it has an incalculably increased 
interest and value. Authorship is 
fast ceasing to be a peculiar profes- 
sion, and is becoming an ordinary 
accomplishment —a mode of address- 
ing the public, universally practised 
by a people delighting in publicity, 
dependent on association, and accus- 
tomed to act in masses. Literature 
thus seizes upon the whole of our 
public life, and upon go much of our 
rivate life as through social irregu- 
arity or individual force of charac- 
ter necessarily emerges into publicity. 
It is accordingly to the historian pre- 
cisely what the dial- plate is to a 
timepiece; it is a perfect index of 
the innumerable processes at work 
throughout the whole frame of so- 
ciety, all tending, by slow revolutions 
and oscillations, to complete the des- 
tined cycle of events. To the politi- 
cian, however, it is far more than a 
dial-plate. A dial-plate has no reflex 
action on the complicated mechanism 
of which it is the register. Literature, 
on the other hand, is not only the 
expression of public opinion and the 
index of contemporary history, it is 
itself a great force that reacts on the 
life which it represents, half creating 
what it professes only reflect. We 
receive but what we give; we see 
only what we have eyes for; we re- 
menrber but what interests us ;—these 
are commonplaces which apply to liter- 
ature as a whole not less than to indi- 
vidual minds. It creates in the mere 
act of expressing public opinion; it 
leads while it follows; like the Par- 
thian bowmen, it shoots its most effec- 
tive arrows as it flies. 

Of such fugitive literature there 
has never y been so great a quan- 
tity produced as at the present mo- 
ment, By the wonderful diffusion 
of the art of printing, it is becoming 
coextensive with language, and it 
would seem as if the day were not 
far distant when, by some new Baby- 
lonish miracle, speech might be abol- 
ished altogether, and writing might 
become the only mode of communi- 
cation. But not only has the extra- 
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ordinary development which the press 
has lately undergone increased the 
amount of literary rubbish, and of what, 
although not rubbish, may jastly be 
regarded as quite ephemeral ; the point 
which is most worthy of notice is this 
—that the mere fact of that in- 
crease, it has introduced new processes 
and habits, and it inaugurates a new 
era. 

It is curious to note how, as in 
successive ages, literature receives a 
fresh impulse, although that impulse 
is merely mechanical, yet the effects, 
both on literature and on society, 
have all the potency of a revolution. 
A screw more or less, and literature 
changes colour, society is  trans- 
figured. Take, for example, the first 
invention of an alphabet—the results 
were tremendous. Literature, which 
before had been entirely metrical — © 
since it is only metrical compositions 
that could be preserved in the 
memory—then admitted of prose ang 
all the simplicity and truthfulness 
which prose implies. On the other 
hand, society, rags the gift of 
letters, found ere long that it had 
unconsciously accepted the creation 
of a learned class, that a priesthood 
in the worst sense rose where there 
was no priesthood before, and that 
its power was enormously increased 
and abused where previously it had 
been limited and just. The inven- 
tion of letters thus unfettered lite- 
rature while it fettered society; ‘it 
farnished a lamp to knowledge and 
a dark lantern to religion; it was 
a secret which, like the “Open 
Sesame” of the fable, gave riches to 
them that knew it, and, it might be, 
death to them that knew it not. 
Slowly but surely the secret became 
more and more known, until at 
length the art of printing gave it a 
diffusion which was before impossi- 
ble. Immediately we observe a 
remarkable effect both on literatare 
and ‘on society. In literature, the 
paucity of readers and the habits 
of a@ learned class had en 
throughout Europe the neglect of 
a =, _ had ree & 
sort of un nguage. ors, 
anxious to address the largest num- 
ber of readers possible, very naturally 
wrote in Latin. But, as the inven- 
tion of printing increased the num- 
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ber of readers, it soon became evident 
that even in his mother- tongue an 
author could find an audience worthy 
of his ambition. Hence the gradual 
neglect of Latin in each country, and 
the increased cultivation of the ver- 
nacular, until at length the European 
literature settled into the form which 
it now bears. And the effect on so- 
ciety was not less striking than the 
effect on literature. The deliberate 
culture of a national literature is 
of itself a social revolution; but a 
= ~ less im — was 
roduced by depriving the European 
aicathood af what had for ages oo 
their almost exclusive possession. 
Letters were no longer a scholastic 
cabala; the medieval distinction 
between clerk and Jay was nullified ; 
the priesthood of Western Europe, 
ceasing to be the exclusive owners of 
an art that was to the multitude like 
a wondrous charm, lost a mysterious 
power, which was an outward and 
palpable sign of a divine but imper- 
ceptible influence. Here we have a 
good illustration of the saying that 
“a little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” and that the only cure for the 
danger is to increase the learning 
which caused it. The invention of 
writing helped literature, but helped 
it under conditions. that created 
monopoly, and subjected the nations 
to a hierarchy which may have been 
in some respects beneficial, but which 
must have been in all respects tyranni- 
cal. It required that still further help 
to literature and spread of educa- 
tion which printing supplied, to remedy 
those evils which the invention of 
ne had confirmed, if not generat- 


Literature has in our day received 
an impulse and a development which 
in some respects may be described as 
not less extraordinary, not less revolu- 
tionary, than the impulse and the de- 
velopment which it derived succes- 
sively from the creation of an alpha- 
bet and from the invention of printing. 
We cannot, indeed, fix upon any 
one discovery in the present century 
that may be ae for import- 
ance with either of the grand events 
to which we have just referred ; but 
we can point to the concurrence of an 
immense number of new applications 
and new arrangements that have tend- 
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ed to diffuse education, and not only to 
cheapen, but also to improve and to 
enrich books, in a manner previously 
unexampled. The stereotypic pro- 
cess has been perfected; steam has 
been applied to the printing-press; 
the printing-press has been so elabo- 
rated that it is — to throw off 
20,000 copies o Times in an 
hour; paper is improved and cheap- 
ened; various societies have been 
making the greatest efforts to popu- 
larise knowledge; we have been doing 
our best by “ grants in aid” and com- 
petitive examination to raise the 
standard of education; while, keep- 
ing equal pace with these appliances, 
Government has abolished the stamp 
on newspapers -except for postal pur- 
poses, the duty on advertisements 
as been abrogated, and there is 
every prospect that very speedily the 
pew duty, the last of the taxes on 
nowledge, will go with the rest. 
Along with such facilities as these 
should be mentioned the advance 
that has been made in those arts by 
which books are illustrated. The 
art of wood-engraving has been re- 
vived, and beyond our expectation 
refined ; printing in colours has been 
prosecuted with singular success; by 
the anastatic method, maps can be 
produced at a cost little beyond that 
of tracing the design; the sun not 
only draws pictures for us, but also 
te them to any extent, so that 
ooks are illustrated directly by 
photographs. To all this add, that 
cheap music is the growth of but 
the last few years, and the most 
recent result of using movable types 
is, that one enterprising firm (Messrs. 
Cocks & Co.) Can been able to 
offer Handel’s Messiah to the public 
at the extraordinary price of one 
shilling and fourpence. Nor ought 
it to be forgotten that the railway, 
and the ro mene and the penny 
postage, by bringing near to us a 
vast world beyond our own limited 
circles, and giving us a present inte- 
rest in the transaction of the most 
distant regions, enormously increase 
the number of readers, and of them- 
selves create a literature. Here, 
then, we see an immense number of 
new and powerful processes all con- 
verging to one great end. We see 
the most strenuous public and pri- 
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vate efforts to educate the country, 
to multiply readers, and to increase 
the necessity for books ; we see what 
have been called the taxes on know- 
ledge disappearing one after the 
other; we see the means of com- 
munication all over the globe most 
wonderfully developed; we see that 
machinery has by a variety of con- 
trivances been so perfected as to ren- 
der publication as easy and as cheap 
as possible ; and we see a marvellous 
discovery, as well as admirable in- 
ventions, by means of which art is 
brought to the aid of literature, and 
the shortcomings of description as- 
sisted by the vividness of pictures. 
What must be the united effect of 
these manifold forces, some of which 
are not yet fully developed, and must 
be regarded as putting forth but half 
their strength? The employment of 
electricity, for example, in the com- 
munication of thought is as yet in its 
infancy, and the results which have 
already been attained are so prodi- 
gious that the wildest conjectures we 
can form as to the future application 
of this extraordinary power are not 
to be ranked among the impossibil- 
ities. When, three centuries ago, 
Strada dreamt of a magnetic tele- 
graph, and when, about a century 
and a-half ago, Addison described to 
the British public the conjecture of 
Strada, that by means of a loadstone 
and a dial-plate engraved with the 
letters of the alphabet it might be 
possible for friends separated hun- 
dreds of miles to converse with each 
other, the idea must have seemed to 
be infinitely more extravagant than 
it would now be to suggest that elec- 
tricity, which has been made to print 
the telegrams, can be made to assist 
the printer even still more effec- 
tually. What, we repeat, must be 
the united effect of all the forces we 
have enumerated—some of them still 
forces in the bud ? Is it too mach to say 
that the combination of all together 
cannot be rated as anything less im- 
portant than the discovery of an al- 
phabet or the invention of printing ? 
It would be presumptuous to think 
that we could fully estimate the ef- 
fects of influences at once so power- 
fal and so subtle. It is not now, when 
they are but beginning to act, that 
even the most sagacious reasoner 
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could venture to predict what mast 
be the infallible consequences. But 
we can, at all events, take note of 
tendencies. Already the new life 
that literature has received from the 
inventions of an age remarkable for 
its mechanical genius shows itself in 
new forms of publication, new habits, 
new necessities, and we may record 
these, if we do not profess to com- 
prehend them fully. Even if we ex- 
aggerate trifles, it will be a less mis- 
take than to ignore them altogether. 
When the first newspaper was pub- 
lished at Venice, and called a Gazette, 
as Mr. Disraeli suggests, from the 
name of a magpie or chatterer, but 
more {probably from the farthing 
coin which was the price of it, what 
would have been said if it had been 
then predicted that the greatest war- 
rior of modern times would estimate 
the power of four journals at more 
than 100,000 bayonets? Napoleon 
is reported to have so estimated the 
power of the press in his day; and 
what is it now, at least in this coun- 
try? What will it be a centary 
hence? What is to be the destin 

of all this popular literature which 

now produ in almost incredible 
quantities, and of which the so-called 
“press” is but a single branch? In 
the whole range of political thought, 
there is not a subject that at the pre- 
sent moment is half so ——- 
Call it hope, call it fear—at all events 
aroused as 
we watch the giant strides of litera- 
ture in these days—the universality 
of print, the omnipotence of ink. 
For good or for bad, our future is in 
it; and although no wise man can 
be insensible to the dangers by which 
it is beset, and the abuses to which 
it is liable, yet every candid one must 
admit that in this country at least, 
and as far as our experience at pre- 
sent reaches, the rise of this great 
power in the State, the develo; t 
of this strange form of public life, the 
exercise and the extension of this 
franchise, must be numbered among 
our greatest political bl May 
it be so in the fature! We, as Tories, 
can look forward to that fatare, if with- 
out exultation, yet also without fear. 
All the movements of the time tend 
towards democracy, it is true, and a 
free press is supposed to be the peca- 
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liar symbol and engine of the demo- 
crat; but when the dreaded deluge 
comes, perhaps it will be found to 
come with safeguards in the con- 
stitution of the English press, which 
no previous democracy has ever en- 
joyed, and which not even the great 
democracy across the Atlantic can 
boast. Whatever be the result of 
our inquiries, however, the subject 
must not be blinked; we must make 
up our minds about it one way or 
another; and it may not be amiss to 
make some attempt, at least, to gen- 
eralise the facts from which it is im- 
possible to escape. 

Among these facts may here be 
mentioned the peculiar development 
of modern periodical literature. The 
rise of the periodical press is the great 
event of modern history. It has com- 
pletely altered the game of politics ; 
it has. rendered obsolete more than 
half the State maxims of European 
Cabinets ; it represents the triumph 
of moral over physical force ; it gives 
every one of us a new sense—a sort 
of omniscience, as well as a new 
power —a sort of ubiquity. That, 
certainly, and all that it involves, is 
the most important of the facts which 
demand our attention; but scarcely 
less worthy of notice is what may be 
termed the Tract literature of the 
country. This, it is true, sometimes 
takes the periodical form, and con- 
nects itself more or Jess intimately 
with some kind of magazine or news- 
paper, but it is uot necessarily period- 
ical, It is the literatare of clubs, of 
leagues, of societies— for the most 
sai @ propaganda literature, existing 
or @ special purpose, and ceasing when 
that purpose is attained. In extent 
it is prodigious, and in interest it is 
very curious for the marvellous or- 
ganisation, wheel within wheel, and 
cog upon cog which it reveals in full 
activity throughout the country. Not 
to be confounded with the foregoing 
species of literature, and yet naturally 
connecting itself with it, is the system 
of prize literature which has lately 
been carried on with immense vigour. 
Prizes are offered for essays on cer- 
tain subjects, the competitors being 
sometimes limited to amateurs of a 
particular class—to the working 
classes for example; and the object 
is partly to get an effective book on 
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the theme proposed, but chiefly to 
stimulate an interest in a foregone 
conclusion. Under this head it ig 
natural to inquire what must be the 
effect of such amateur writing up to 
a predetermined issue, and how far 
the principle of such competition is 
congenial to the English mind? From 
literature of such an order to commer- 
cial literature the transition is not 
very violent, The adaptation of litera- 
ture to commercial necessities is one 
of the most curious of the phenomena 
of our time, and not only curious, but 
important, since to a very large ex- 
tent it may be regarded as the genu- 
ine outcome of the uneducated rough- 
and-ready popular mind. Nor while 
in such effusions as these we trace 
the more serious attempts at litera- 
ture, ought we to forget the lighter 
aspects which the cheap publications 
of the day present, And at this 
point it is to be noted, as the princi- 
pal fact, that pictorial illustration 
enters into every attemp* to amuse 
the British public. What are the 
limits and what is the influence of 
illustration are inquiries that in this 
connection ought to be fairly met, 
Advancing in our inquisition, we come 
to an immense number of publica- 
tions which might have been treated 
of under the head of periodical litera- 
ture, but which may not unreason- 
ably receive separate consideration— 
we allude to a multitude of journals 
and serials, most of them profusely 
illustrated, and all of them devoted 
to fiction, published at a penny or 
less, and intended for the most igno- 
rant class of readers. . This is the 
lowest and the most questionable 
kind of literature, and it is mainly 
the product of our modern facilities 
of publication. How far these faci- 
lities have influenced the comic litera- 
ture, the ballad and song literature, 
the nursery and educational literature 
of the country, are cognate inquiries 
scarcely less worthy of investigation, 
although far more difficult of solution. 
Some of these subjects have been 
already discussed by Maga, and that, 
too, very recently. Even were it not 
so, however, we could not pretend to 
take any adequate survey of the vast 
and fertile field of observation indi- 
cated in the foregoing sketch. We 
must be content to seize a few of the 
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more important points ; and we begin 
with the most important of all—the 
PrriopicaL Press. 


A periodical differs from a book in 
being calculated for rapid sale and for 
immediate effect. A book may at first 
fall dead upon the market, and yet 
may endure for ages, a wellspring of 
life to all mankind. A periodical, on 
the other hand—be it a daily paper, a 
weekly journal, a monthly magazine, 
or a quarterly review—is a creature 
of the day: if each successive number 
does not attain its object in the short 
span of existence allotted to it, then 
it fails for ever —it has no future. 
The newspaper of to-day supplants 
the newspaper of yesterday. The 
Satarday summary of news scarcely 
lives till the following Saturday. The 
magazines are thrown aside before the 
month is out. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to the success of a periodical, 
that it should attain an instant popu- 
larity—in other words, that it should 
be calculated for the appreciation, not 
of a few, but of the many. Periodical 
literature is essentially a popular lite- 
rature, and, enormously as our litera- 
ture has been increased of late years, 
it is in the direction of periodical pub- 
lications—publications for the million 
—that it has been especially devel- 
oped. Even in the issue of works 
which are not of an ephemeral nature 
—“Standard Libraries,” “ Family 
Libraries,” “ Travellers’ Libraries,” 
“ Useful Libraries,” encyclopedias, 
and the like—publishers find the ad- 
vantage of serial production. There 
is no reason why a man who has 
purchased Sheridan’s dramatic works 
should next invest his money in 
Wheatley on the Common Prayer ; 
yet Mr. Bohn counts upon his doin 
80, and treats the public as the chil- 
dren of habit. Such a fact as this 
brings into prominence another cha- 
racteristic of serial or periodical lite- 
rature; it is not only popular, it is 
a necessity of its popularity that it 
should also be to a very large extent 
miscellaneous. In the “ Bibliothéque 
Charpentier” we find the Paradise 
Lost bound up in the same yellow 
volume with the Sentimental Jour- 
ney; in any of our own magazines 
or reviews there will be an essay on 
. fly-fishing immediately after an ex- 
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posure of the weakness of the Turk- 
ish Empire, or a tale of the most 
exalted love after a long dissertation 
on the nebular hypothesis. This wide 
range of subjects is indeed both cause 
and effect of popularity—a popalarity 
of which it is extremely difficult to 
convey any adequate idea. It would 
be easy to heap up statistics, but, un- 
fortunately, statistics are signs rather 
than ideas. An arithmetical operation 
is an expedient to save thought; a 
sum total is a number which we ex- 
press in so many figures, not a quan- 
tity which the mind actually grasps. 
The most vivid idea of the enormous 
diffusion of periodical literature. will 
be obtained by a visit to any flourish- 
ing newsvender; by seeing how his 
shop is loaded with periodicals of all 
sorts and sizes, and at prices from a 
halfpenny up to a shilling ; by noting 
the rapidity with which he disposes 
of all these, each transaction being 
for the most part limited to the value 
of a penny ; and by considering how 
many hundreds of such shops and 
stands there are in London alone, 
not to speak of the country, where 
we find every shire, ev town, 
almost every village, with its local 
newspaper, strong in itself, and sti- 
mulating the absorption of the me- 
tropolitan literature. It is out of 
such an organisation, which is contin- 
ually spreading in its influence, that 
we obtain journals whose daily or 
weekly circulation is to be measured 
by tens and hundreds of thousands. 
Now, the first conclusion to which 
ple who think of our periodical 
iterature jump is, that, — ephe- 
meral, being miscellaneous, being 
egy it must necessarily be super- 
cial, They say it is every year be- 
coming more and more superficial, 
and they ask, where is all this to 
end? Is the national character to 
lose its solidity? Is the staple of our 
instruction to be derived from the 
columnas of a newspaper, from maga- 
zine articles, and from sl re- 
views? It would be too much to 
say that the periodical sy does not 
too often give occasion for reproaches 
such as these: Here we find superfi- 
ciality, there ignorance, elsewhere ab- 
solute nonsense. But these are weak- 
nesses which we find just as fre- 
quently in publications that are not 
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periodical, and we cannot believe that 
periodical literature, spite of the ra- 
pidity of writing which it implies, 
necessarily entails superficiality. The 
periodical literature itself, as we shall 
presently show, gives the most effec- 
tual answer to the charge of superfi- 
ciality ; but we may, in passing, ad- 
vert to the fallacy of the principle on 
which such an accusation proceeds. 
It is the schoolboy’s fallacy that 
learning is a punishment; it is the 
ploughman’s fallacy that medicine is 
a cheat if it does not make him very 
sick; it is the old woman’s fallacy 
that a sermon ought to set her to 
sleep ; it is the classical fallacy that 
the owl is the bird of wisdom. On 
the contrary, it is capable of distinct 
proof that popular writing ought 
really to be of the most profound. 
If it costs the reader little trouble, it 
costs the writer much. On the same 

rinciple that dictated the apology of 
gonth for a long sermon—‘I had not 
time to make it shorter,” or the anti- 
thesis of Sheridan—“ EKasy writing’s 
curst hard reading,”—it follows that 
the simplicity and the clearness which 
are the essentials of periodical writing 
frequently imply a much more perfect 
grasp of the subject, a much more va- 
luable digest, than the tedious details, 
the incomprehensible digressions, and 
the technical phraseology of more am- 
bitious performances. e do not in- 
deed say that these more ambitious 
performances are not also more able 
than the ordinary run of composi- 
tions which emanate from the periodi- 
cal press, but only that their tedi- 
ousness and intricacy are not neces- 
sarily signs of superiority. Truth is 
generally simple, and can be simply 
told. The popular writer is compelled 
to shun irrelevancies and to study 
brevity. That necessity is an un- 
mixed good—it is bad only for show. 
Those who see superficiality in popu- 
lar writing are much like the people 
who, more than two centuries ago, 
were accustomed to hear their fa- 
vorite preachers interlard their dis- 
courses with copious quotations from 
the Greek and Latin authors, and who 
deemed it a sad falling-off when this 
practice was discontinued, and no one 
could jadge from the sermon whether 
the preacher were a “Latiner” or 
nots As a sermon may be effective 
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without a display of learning, so 
within the short limits of a news 
paper article the whole truth may be 
conveyed as in @ nutshell, and the 
simplicity which vulgar minds mis- 
take for weakness may be the most 
certain test of profound knowledge 
and clear vision. Or if, granting thas 
the articles themselves are not super- 
ficial because they happen to be read- 
able, it may be said that, since they 
appear in an ephemeral form, the 
effect on the reader’s mind must be 
superficial, it must be remembered 
that the very idea of a periodical 
implies frequency of repetition. A 
subject is not treated once for all and 
then dismissed for ever. Hundreds 
of periodicals treat of it, and recur to 
it again and again, never letting it 
drop until it is thoroughly exhausted, 
and the public are quite sick of it. 
But the most remarkable charac- 
teristic of periodical literature, and 
that which supplies the principal 
antidote to any superficial tendency, 
is the multiplicity and specialty, of 
its divisions. This fact is the key to 
the position and influence of the 
press. Without seizing it in all its 
significance, the power of the press 
will be to us but a name like “ the 
dread name of Demogorgon.” And 
here the great point to be kept in 
view is that periodical literature is 
essentially a classified literature. No 
matter on what principle the classi- 
fication proceeds, the result is still 
the same—to divide and subdivide 
this kind of literature more and more 
It is the rarest thing in the world for 
a periodical te succeed which does 
not either represent a class of readers 
or select a class of subjects. We 
have in our time seen a great num- 
ber of journals started with not a 
little capital, and conducted with no 
ordinary ability, but yet utterly fail- 
ing because of the want of a ig A 
ty. Even a daily paper which is 
supposed to concern itself with the 
whole universe of thought must have 
its preferences, and, although aspi> 
ing to represent an entire nation, can 
at best be the mouthpiece of a ms 
jority. Certain subjects must be 
overlooked, certain interests must be 
ignored, certain classes must be ne- 
glected. It cannot hope to give any- 
thing like a complete record of all 
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the books that are published, and so 
there are weekly journals especially 
devoted to literary criticism. It does 
not pretend to any special knowledge 
of engineering, and so the engineers 
have a journal bristling with alge- 
braic formula all to themselves. In 
like manner there is the Builder for 
architects, there is the Art Journal 
for artists, there is the Mechanics’ 
Journal for artisans; there is the 
Economist for merchants. Lawyers 
have the Law Times ; medical men 
have the Medical Times and the 
Lancet; chemists and druggists 
have the Pharmaceutical Journal ; 
Churchmen of every shade — high, 
low, and broad—have their papers; 
Dissenters have theirs; Catholics 
have theirs; the licensed victuallers 
have a daily paper, and, perhaps, they 
are the only class of the community 
that singly could afford such a lux- 
ury. Then there is an Agricultural 
Journal, a Shipping Gazette, a Bank- 
ers’ Magazine, a Statistical Journal, 
a Photographic Journal, a Stereo- 
scopic Magazine, an Illustrated Jour- 
nal of all new inventions, a Musical 
World, a Racing Times, sporting 
newspapers without end, Railway 
Times, a Mining Journal, a Journal 
of Missing Friends in Australia, a 
Journal for Notes and Queries, an 
Educational Journal, a Scientific 
Journal, an Astronomical Journal, 
a Numismatic Journal, a Journal for 
Spirit-rapping, for Mesmerism, for 
Insanity, a Civil Service Gazette, a 
United Service Gazette, a Family 
Friend, a Lady’s Newspaper, a Class- 
ical’ Museum, a Follet devoted to 
fashion, an Englishwoman’s Journal 
devoted to the rights of the sex, a 
Chess Chronicle, an Illustrated Lon- 
don News, a Punch, a Biographical 
Magazine for those who are interest- 
ed in memoirs, a Weekly Novelist 
for those who like fiction; and to 
show how limited is sometimes the 
sphere of a periodical, we may give 
the title of one which we picked up 
the other day at a railway station : 
—*More sympathy between Rich 
and Poor: a monthly periodical, 
price 1d.” Under such a minutel 

divided and subdivided system the 

is not much danger of superficiality 
in the treatment of subjects. If any 
theological discussion in which a 
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daily paper can indulge is not 
thoroughly exhaustive, there are ec- 
clesiastical journals in which the 
matter is ground to powder; if in 
its remarks on great public works it 
has a tendency to dwell on results 
rather than on processes, professional 
persons will obtain all the data and 
all the calculations that they want 
from the Engineer; if in turning 
the attention of its readers to the 
sale of poisons, it cannot enter very 
particularly into the uses and abuses 
of each particular drug, every ima- 
inable detail will be found in the 
harmaceutical Journal, And it ir, 
curious to note the method by which 
these journals—what we may call the 
class journals—seize upon their sub- 
ject and provide for its complete dis- 
cussion. One fact is gleaned from 
a London newspaper, another from a 
provincial one, a third from a French 
report, the next is borrowed from 
some theological discourse, and some- 
thing else from the last novel. A 
letter on photography appears in the 
columns of the Times, and it instant- 
ly reappears in the pho phic 
periodicals. The same Journal gives 
a description of an earthquake at 
N aples, and it is at once transferred 
to the scientific journals. Its Chinese 
correspondent announces the death 
of a wealthy merchant named Mr. 
Beale, at Shanghai, and speaks of 
him as one of the Medici of Shang- 
hai. The medical journals catch at 
the word, and actually reprint the 
paragraph under the heading “ Medi- 
cal Profession in China!” Before the 
week is out there is not one of its 
columns which has not been cut into 
—_ by innumerable scissors, and 
istributed among innumerable class 
journals. And when we speak of 
class journals, it must be remembered 
that frequently from a necessity of 
their position what are apparentl 
but local newspapers come under this 
designation. One newspaper is pub- 
lished in the iron district, another in 
the great cotton region, another in 
the most bucolic of English counties, 
a fourth in one of the strongholds of 
Dissent, and a fifth in t 
American emporiam. Here tion 
determines the choice of subject; a 
phical difference becomes a 
ogical one; and under a new form 
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we detect a class literature. No 
great subject is, in fact, overlooked ; 
no great interest is neglected; no 
important class suffers itself to be 
ignored. 

But if this view of the press be 
good as a reply to the charge of 
superficiality, it is also good for a 
great deal more. And in the first 

lace we cannot help thinking that 
it throws a new light on the relation 
of literature to life—of authorship 
to society. For what is authorship 
according to this view? Is it, as we 
have been in the habit of supposing, 
a profession by itself? or is it not 
rather an integral part of every pro- 
fession? Is the art of writing to 
be regarded as a separate occupation 
any more than the art of speaking? 
Is there something intrinsic in book- 
making which there is not in book- 
keeping? It will be observed that, 
in speaking of authorship and book- 
making, we are referring here, as 
throughout the article, to the vast 
majority of writers and of books; we 

ut out of account those exceptional 
instances of wonderful genius that 
occur now and then in every age; 
we are looking not to the intrinsic 
merit of their works, but only to 
present popularity and _ influence, 
which is often attained in far higher 
degree by the merest rubbish than 
by works of purest gold, which pos- 
bos will not willingly let die. And 
in this view we ask again, what is 
there intrinsic in book-making which 
there is not in book-keeping? As 
we look at the periodical publica- 
tions of the day we see every pro- 
fession with its journal, every in- 
terest with its literary organ. What 
does this literary organ mean? Does 
it mean that the class thus repre- 
sented, or the interest thus upheld, 
has employed |the services of a pro- 
fession known as the literary pro- 
fession — one that, like the Swiss 
among the nations, is an army ready 
to champion any cause for which it 
is engaged? On the contrary, does 
it not rather mean that in this matter 
of authorship the tendency of civilisa- 
tion is quite the opposite of its ten- 
dency in the matter of soldiership? 
—that as a standing army is the 
creation of modern times, £0 a lite- 
rary class is a peculiarity of unlettered 
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times; that as in the dark ages 
every man had a sword by his side, 
so in these days every man has a 
in his hand? The principle of the 
division of labour tends each year 
more and more to separate war kom 
ordinary occupations, while each year 
it is of less and less avail to prevent 
literature from being identified with 
every form of labour. Authorship is 
thus not a profession by itself, but a 
mode of cultivating any and every 
profession. To say of two men that 
they have written books—the one a 
History of England, the other, a 
History of Rhododendrons, is to in- 
sist on a unity of profession without 
a similarity of work, What would 
apy political writer nowadays think 
if the editor of a water-and-gas com- 
pany journal were introduced to him 
as a brother of the press? Are we 
not all brothers of the press? Is not 
the respected barber who contributes 
the news of his village to the county 
newspapers also a man and a brother? 
Is not worthy Boniface, who reports 
the market prices, also a man and a 
brother? Who has not smutted his 
fingers with printer’s ink? Let your 
faithful servant reply — we mean, 
John Thomas, whose sarcastic epis- 
tles are every now and then appear- 
ing in the Wessex Chanticleer, under 
the signature of “ Veritas,” and 
“Fiat Justitia,” and “ Philalathes,” 
and “ Phileleutheros,” and who is at 
this moment bursting with the idea of 
a new periodical to be called The Area 
Bell, or Servant’s Own, of which he 
is to be the founder and proprietor. 
It is, in fact, impossible to make a 
distinctive definition of literature, a 
definition that will not apply to every 
mortal who can turn a sentence ; that 
will not include the tea-merchant 
who writes philosophical advertise- 
ments on the duty of regarding 
“Number One,” which happens to 
be the number of his shop; that 
does not involve the fair grisette who 
xe the knitting, netting, and 
crochet articles for some twopenny 
riodical; that does not transform 
into a man of letters poor old Sandy, 
the gardener, who tells the world in 
very small print when to grow cab- 
bages and how to sow peas. 
Jacob Twig said, when asked what 
was his business, “I am in the law,’ 
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or as any fellow who hangs about a 
London spunging-house might say 
the same, so vaguely it is that one 
can speak of belonging to literature 
as a profession. All the old ideas, 
indeed, about this profession, are be- 
coming more and more obsolete ; and 
while rejoicing to see s0 many men 
of great literary eminence in the 
House of Commons, we do not recog- 
nise their presence simply as a com- 
pliment to literature. It is, no doubt, 


the case that three successive Chan- i 


cellors of the Exchequer have attained 
a distinguished position as ‘writers, 
and that a greater number of members 
are authors or journalists than in any 
previous Parliament. But was it on 
account of their literary qualifica- 
tions that these Chancellors were 
intrusted with the finances of the 
country? was it for their poetical, 
critical, or historical faculties, that 
so many authors have been elected to 
Parliament? and does their election 
mean the apotheosis of literature— 
the homage of England to the power 
of its authors? It means nothing of 
the kind. Authorship with most of 
these men is only an accident~-a use- 
ful accident, indeed, but still nothing 
more; and their presence in the 
House of Commons proves that litera- 
ture is fast ceasing to be a distinct 
profession ; that it is simply a mode 
of expression common to all occupa- 
tions, common as speaking, com- 
mon as letter-writing. If anybody 
wishes to address large bodies of the 
community, it is only possible to do 
so either by calling together a mon- 
ster meeting or by acting on a still 
greater number through the press,— 
either by oratory or by authorship ; 
and the fact that among the members 
of the House of Commons there is a 
goodly array of authors, only proves 
that our representatives are accus- 
tomed to use every possible means of 
influencing the public. Publicity is 
a necessity of our existence, and it 
implies the publisher, without by any 
means implying a literary class; for 
it must be observed that not only is 
literature ,losing its individuality as a 
profession, there is also the pregnant 
fact that the old distinction between 
book-learning and actual experience 
is fast being diminished. It is true 
that knowledge will always be one 
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thing, and wisdom another; that 
theory and practice will not always 
be identical. Yet, as wisdom depends 
on knowledge, and practice on theory, 
so it now happens that more than 
half the business of the world is based 
on the organisation of the newspaper 
ress. Time was when a man might 
a great ruler without being able 
to sign his name ; when he might be 
a very successful merchant without 
being able to spell ; when mere read- 
ing would assist one very little in 
fighting one’s way through the world. 
But those days are past; reading 
now means something very different 
from what it did before. In these 
times we are all readers; we read not * 
the Greek fathers, nor the Latin his- 
torians, nor the scholastic philoso- 
hers; we read of what concerns us 
in our actual homes and businesses; 
we read of profit and loss, of peace 
and war, of present happiness and 
misery, of present work, present re- 
sults, present projects. ur whole 
literature connects itself with the 
nt more intimately than ever. 
Arnold writes a History of Rome 
and Grote a History of Greece, the 
are thinking of present England 
the time; if Gladstone writes criti- 
cism on Homer, he sees the British 
peerage in the heroes of the Iliad ; if 
a new edition of Herodotus is, forth- 
coming, it has reference to 
discoveries in Assyria and t. 
The consequence is that the best-read 
man is the most knowing man. The 
world is too wide, and experience is 
too vast, for the mind and the time of 
any one man. The amount of expe- 
rience which any of us can purchase 
with a penny of observation is as 
nothing to the experience which can 
be purchased every day in a penny 
news-room, where the wondrous net- 
work of the press gathers together 
all the possible information on ever 
ible subject. And we are j 
ed in the ay ay that, as litera- 
ture is ceasing to,be a —— 
fession, so in this age 0 conden 
old contrast between book knowledge 
and life knowledge or experience is 
with equal rapidity being rubbed 
down, though of course it can never 
entirely pass away. 
A still more important conclusion, 
however, presses itself on our atten- 
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tion—a great political fact, the most 
wonderful development which our 
threefold form of government has re- 
ceived in these latter days. As a 
litical power the British press has 
termed the fourth estate. It 

was originally so called by Burke, 
and itis so designated in the title of 
the most reeent work on the subject, 
written by one who had a high char- 
acter for ability, and who ought to 
have known what he was saying. 
But what does this designation mean ? 
The three estates of the realm are 
the Crown, the peerage, and the com- 
monalty; and when we speak of a 
fourth estate we necessarily mean a 
substantive power—a power that is 
distinct from the other three. If the 
clergy were elevated into a power of 
the realm, they would constitute a 
fourth estate; if all the lawyers in 
the kingdom had a separate voice in 
the legislature, they would constitute 
a fourth estate ; and so, if authorship 
and newspaper writing were a pro- 
fession by itself, then the power 
which it enjoys in the country might 
not unnaturally confer on the press 
the designation of the fourth estate. 
In point of fact, the press came to be 
80 called in days when authorship 
was a distinct profession, when men 
of letters were a fraternity by them- 
selves, when the country was so little 
educated that a literary class was un- 
avoidable, and yet so well educated 
that the power of that class through 
the readers whom they inflaenced 
was enormous. But now that edu- 
cation has been infinitely spread, 
what has been the result ? y, that 
the power of the press has continually 
increased, while the literary class has 
been so enlarged that it™has ceased 
to be an order by itself, and embraces 
every class of the community. The 
press, therefore, has ceased to be a 
fourth estate, according to any pos- 
sible construction which we can put 
upon these words. But if it is a great 
power in the realm and yet is not a 
fourth estate, what is it? Lord Stan- 
ley hit the nail upon the head when 
he said, not long ago, “ The press is 
itself a representation.” This is pre- 
cisely the case. It is not a substan- 
tive power of the realm, but a repre- 
sentative one. It is not a fourth 
estate, but a second representation of 
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the third estate. It is as real and ag 
powerful a ee of the com- 
monalty as the House of Commons 
itself. And as we have lately heard 
a good deal of representation without 
election, let us add that it is in the 
strictest sense an elected representa- 
tion, newspapers being entirely de- 
pendent on their sale, and their sale 
being really a popular election, em- 
bodying in its only tolerable form the 
Chartist principle of payment. Now, 
the periodical press represents the 
country in two ways. In the first of 
these it takes after the House of Com- 
mons, which is a representation ac- 
cording to districts, Asevery county 
has its two or three members, so it 
has its two or three papers; and the 
towns likewise have their representa- 
tives in Parliament and their repre 
sentatives in the press, each system 
of representation continaally acting, 
now aS & spur, now as a curb upon 
the other. But the periodical press 
also represents the country after 
another mode, which is the envy of 
our constitution-doctors. It is @ 
favourite maxim with not a few 
theoretical reformers, that one of the 
best methods of extending the fran- 
chise would be by introducing the 
principle of class instead of district 
representation. For ourselves, we do 
not very clearly see how it is pos 
sible to adapt this principle to par- 
liamentary representation ; but from 
what has been already said, it will 
be seen that it is a principle in full 
activity in the representative system 
of the press, where we find class 
journals as well as district journals; 
the former enjoying immense power, 
since their in a not confined to 
a locality, reaches all over the coun- 
try, and since their opinion to a very 
large extent determines the pores of 
ths district newspapers, nd the 
sort of power which all these jour- 
nals — district and class together — 
exercise, will be best understood if we 
call to mind another proposal of our 
reformers. It was proposed that 
certain persons (these were to be 
members of the Government, but 
who the particular parties were does 
not affect the principle of the plan) 
should on the nomination of the 
Crown sit in Parliament, and exer- 
cise all the privileges of debate with- 
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out having the right to vote—a right 
that could only be conferred by popu- 
lar suffrage. Now, this is part of the 

wer which the press enjoys in 
Parliament. Its position there may, 
without any very great stretch of 
fancy, be compared to the position 
of those representatives of the 

ple, the tribunes in the Roman 
Rees allowed to be present at the 
debates of the Senate, they were not 
allowed to sit with the senators, but 
had benches placed for them before 
the open doors of the senate-house. 
There is not a parliamentary debate 
in which the voice of the press is not 
distinctly heard; and if it has not 
the power of directly voting, it has 
to a very large extent the power of 
electing those who do. Perhaps we 
could not better illustrate the politi- 
cal action of a class journal than by 
referring to what occurred last session 
with regard to the Sale of Poisons 
Bill. This Bill, the importance of 
which is indicated in the frightful 
tragedy that has so recently occurred 
at Bradford, by no means attracted a 
general attention, and we need not 
now — an opinion as to the 
policy of the measure, We refer to 
it because we have not for a long 
time seen a finer instance of the 
working of our institutions than the 
ay of this Bill affords. It was 
brought forward at a late period of 
the session, when the Government, 
which previously had been cautions 
enough, began to wax fat and to kick, 
as governments generally do when 
the dog-days commence, and the 
“blind puppies” are to be drowned. 
Parliament was thinning fast; the 
members who remained were aweary, 
and Ministers were carrying every- 
thing before them —carrying even 
measures, such as the Medical Bill, 
which had been the despair of every 
preceding Government. They were 
also about to carry a Poisons Bill 
without opposition, save from the che- 
mists and druggists, who growled 
dissent in their Pharmaceutical 
Journal. Lord Derby rejected their 
amendments, refused a compromise, 
determined to carry the Govern- 
ment Bill, and passed it through 
the House of Lords in the most 
triumphant manner. Up to the mo- 
ment of. the third reading there 
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had not been a whi against it 
out of doors, except in the journal 
above mentioned. In a couple of 
hours after the third reading, circu- 
lars and forms of petitions were sent 
through the machinery at the dis 
posal of that journal to almost every 
chemist throughout the kingdom, 
and before another twenty-four hours 
had elapsed petitions began to pour 
in from every town and from every 
vill The House of Commons was 
inundated with petitions. The num- 
ber of these petitions presented with- 
in a few days was, we believe, almost 
without example. And besides peti- 
tioning the House, the chemists of 
every district besieged their mem- 
bers. Such, indeed, was the pressure, 
that on the eighth day after the third 
reading in the Upper House, Mr. 
Walpole felt the necessity of an- 
nouncing that he abandoned the 
measure altogether. The class jour- 
nal carried the day. 
We have said that the voice of the 
press is distinctly heard in every 
arliamentary debate. We ought, 
owever, to state. the fact still more 
broadly by saying that, this being an 
age of readers, the action of the press 
has more or less altered the charac- 
ter of every public audience, and 
affects more or less intimately every 
public display. So that if the result 
is most of all apparent in Parliament, 
still it is not unfelt in every public 
assembly, in every church, in every 
theatre, throughout the kingdom. 
It is most evident of all in Parlia- 
ment, because there the subject of 
discussion is the same as the news- 
papers. Both in the House and out 
of doors it is continually forgotten 
that the debates are very much fore- 
stalled by the discussions of the press. 
This is a fact that accounts for a 
great deal of the impatience with 
which the public regard House of 
Commons oratory. It is not uD» 
usual to speak of parliamentary elo- 
quence in the most contemptuous 
ape It is a favourite simile ~~ 
e 8 of our legislators make 
dn caine at the he rere 
was saved by the cackling of the 
geese in the capitol. And people in- 
dulge in such criticism at a time 
when, as we verily believe, the 
oratorical talent in Parliament. is, 
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on the whole, greater than ever it 
was. While we have such men as 
Lords Derby, Macaulay, Lyndhurst, 
Brougham, Ellenborough, and the 
Bishop of Oxford iu the Upper House ; 
and in the Lower House such men as 
Gladstone, Bright, Disraeli, Graham, 
Bulwer, Palmerston, when he is on 
his mettle, and to speak retrospec- 
tively, Cobden, when discussing sub- 
jects within his grasp, we need not 
be much afraid of comparing our 
living eloquence with the eloquence 
that has passed away. It is true 
that the style of speaking is differ- 
ent from what it used to be; but it 
is not therefore worse. It is, indeed, 
infinitely better, as anybody who 
will take the trouble of reading the 
senatorial effusions of last century 
must know. In proof of this, let it 
be remembered that Sheridan’s great 
Begum speech in Westminster Hall 
was pronounced the most wonder- 
ful oration ever delivered, or second 
only to his previous speech in the 
House of Commons. Of the House 
of Commons speech we have unfor- 
tunately no report. Of the second 
Begum speech, however, which Burke 
honoured with even higher lauda- 
tions than he bestowed on the other, 
asserting it to be quite unparalleled 
in oratory, and an example of every 
possible excellence in the highest 
perfection, we can form a very fair 
opinion. Now, of this wonderful 
speech confessedly the most wonder- 
ful part was the peroration, after the 
delivery of which Sheridan accom- 
plished the grand stage effect of 
throwing himself exhausted into the 
arm of Burke. This peroration had 
reference to an unfortunate phrase of 
Warren Hastings, that “the majesty 
of justice ought not to be approached 
without solicitation.” Sheridan over- 
whelmed his audience with a de- 
scription of justice, and it may help 
to place on its proper footing the 
much-vaunted eloquence of the past 
if we quote this astonishing descrip- 
tion. “ But justice,” said the great 
orator, “is not this halt and miser- 
able object! It is not the ineffective 
bauble of an Indian pagod! It is 
not the portentous phantom of de- 
spair! It is not like any fabled 
monster formed in the eclipse of 
reason, and found in some unhal- 
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lowed grove of superstitious dark- 
ness and political dismay! No, m 
lords! In the happy reverse of all 
these I turn from this disgusting 
caricajgre to the real image! Jus- 
tice I have now before me august and 
pure; the abstract idea of all that 
would be perfect in the spirits and 
aspirings of men! Where the mind 
rises !—where the heart expands!— 
where the countenance is ever placid 
and benign!—where her favourite 
attitude is to stoop to the unfortu- 
nate, to hear their cry, and to help 
them, to rescue and relieve, to succour 
and save ; majestic from its mercy, 
venerable from its utility, uplifted 
without pride, firm without obduracy, 
beneficent in each preference, lovely 
though in her frown!” Such is the 
tawdry magnificence which was said 
to surpass all the oratory of which 
there is any record or tradition, 
Such is the dazzling claptrap which 
pales the ineffectual fires of modern 
eloquence. It is true that Moore’s 
version of the same peroration is 
semewhat better; but much of this 
improvement is due to the fact of its 
being more condensed ; and we mast 
not forget Moore’s own opinion that 
many passages of the speech, when 
in print, appeared so little worthy of 
Sheridan’s reputation as to require 
suppression—“I thought it would 
be, on the whole, more prudent to 
omit them”—a decision which he 
supports with the authority of Fox, 
who had propounded the most falla- 
cious maxim that a good speech must 
read badly, and that a speech which 
reads well must have been a failure 
in delivery. Taking all the facts 
together, it is impossible to believe 
in the decadence of oratory. It is 
forgotten, we repeat, that, in formin 
a comparative opinion of past a 

present eloquence, the action of the 
press has revolutionised every public 
audience ; that it has rendered us 
more fastidious in our admiration of 
first-rate oratory ; that it has rem 
dered us utterly intolerant of me 
diocre speaking; and that it has 
this particular effect on parliamen- 
tary debate—it takes the wind out 
of the sails of most members, antici- 
pating all that they intended to say. 
It is to be regretted that members 

the House forget this quite as much 
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as the public out of doors. What 
has Mr. Cox to say on any one subject 
that has not been already said in 

int, and said much better? If 
Box gets up immediately afterwards, 
will he not say the same thing as 
Gox? So these brilliant metropoli- 
tan members, Box and Cox, go on 
night after night,-until one cannot 
help thinking that it would be 
much more pleasant, and not less 
edifying, if Mr. Buckstone were to 
take the part of Box and Mr. Comp- 
ton were to take the part of Oox. 
In point of fact, however, the daily 
papers must take a certain amount 
of blame to themselves for encour- 
aging this sort of speaking. So 
long as the newspapers report their 
speeches, Box and Cox will speak 
for ever, since they speak not to their 
colleagues in Parliament, but to their 
constituents—to Bunkum, as_ the 
Americans phrase it, Buncombe being 
the name of a district which a mem- 
ber of Congress used to address by 
inflicting long harangues on his fel 
low legislators. We are aware that 
the morning papers try hard to put 
a stop to the evil by abridging as 
much as possible these unnecessary 
speeches; but the task is an invidi- 
ous one, and, after all, we have to 
acknowledge the inadequacy of these 
praiseworthy efforts. Perhaps when 
the relations of public speaking and 
public writing are properly adjusted 
and better understood, the evil may 
gradually cure itself. A highly edu- 
cated constituency will know how to 
take the measure of a representative 
who consumes the time of the legis- 
lature by prosy twaddle, and will not 
think the less of an honest and active 
member who holds his tongue, con- 
tent to vote in silence. 

In a subsequent article on the 
tract literature of the country we 
shall have more to say with regard 
to this most interesting subject—the 
influence of the on political 
oratory, and indeed, on all political 
action. Meantime we recur to the 
broader statement from which we 
started, that the action of the press 
has altered the character of every 
public audience throughout the king- 
dom. If it is felt in Parliament, it 
is also felt in every church and in 
every theatre. Its effect in the 


churches must be evident if we com- 
bine the two facts that never has the 
British pulpit been so efficient as it 
is now, and that, on the other hand, 
preaching has never been held in 
such contempt as at the present 
day. Compare the Church now with 
what it was at the commencement of 
the century, in the age of beer-drink- 
ing and fox-hunting parsons; or com- 
pare it with its condition a full cen- 
tury back, when it was frost-bound 
in Socinian error, and the great 
majority of clergymen preached Soe- 
rates and Seneca instead of Christ, 
the Stoical philosophy for the glad 
tidings of salvation; or go still 
farther back to what we have been 
in the habit of regarding as the 
golden age of the English pulpit,— 
the days of Barrow, and Taylor, and 
South, and Fuller, when the great 
mass of the clergy were mean in their 
manners as well as weak in their let- 
ters; or once more recede to that 
strange period in the history of the 
Scottish Church, when some of the 
members were so poor that they had 
to make a living by keeping public- 
houses, and in 1576 the eral 
Assembly was asked “Whether a 
minister or reader may tap ale and 
keep an open tavern?” the answer 
being, “A minister that taps ale and 
keeps an open tavern should keep 
decorum.” The comparison is in 
favour of the Ohurch as we see it 
now. The clergy are better as a 
whole ; the sermons are infinitely 
better. We point with confidence to 
the published discourses of such men 
as Arnold, Whately, and Hare, Croly, 
Pusey, Newman, Butler, and Man- 
ning, Maurice and Kingsley, Guthrie 
and Caird; and these men, be it re- 
membered, more truly represent the 
common run of clergymen nowadays 
than Barrow and Taylor—who are 
above comparison with the preachers 
of almost any age—represented the 
clergy of the seventeenth century. Yet 
in spite of this progress, which, what- 
ever be the defects of our ecclesiastics, 
it would be unjust to deny, it is also 
the fact that the pulpit, as an institu- 
tion, has visibly sunk in our time. 
Not that there is any diminution in 
the attendance at churches; on the 
contrary, innumerable new churches 
have been built, they are well filled 
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—they are better filled than ever, 
and the cry is still for more and more 
accommodation; all this being due 
to the spread of religious feeling in 
the community. The fact to which 
we refer is the sort of respect in 
which the ordinary run of sermons 
is held, the stern patience rather 
than interest with which good people 
listen to the dull drone of their min- 
ister, the contempt which men of the 
world express for the pulpit, the 
repugnance which many highly cul- 
tivated men feel against spending a 
couple of hours in the sanctuary. 
To a very large class of persons — 
and these men of mark and influ- 
ence—the church is as much an 
Object of aversion, frank outspoken 
aversion, as, on other grounds, the 
theatre is to another very large 
class of persons whose opinion is en- 
titled to not a little consideration. 
What is the secret of all this? The 
secret lies in the fact that, contem- 
poraneously with the renewed life 
which has visited the Church, a new 
life has also visited the press, and 
through the press has so told upon 
the country that the progress of the 
Church has been as nothing in com- 
parison with the progress of the 
people. To the Tractarian party 
we may fairly give the honour of 
showing to Churchmen the senseless- 
ness of the cry that the Church is in 
danger, and of proving that the real 
danger lay, not in the hostility of 
Dissenters, but in the deficiencies of 
the clergy themselves. Now, it was 
just about the time when this influ- 
ence began to work that the country 
began to bestir itself in the matter of 
education, that cheap literature came 
into vogue, and. that, by. the reduc- 
tion of the ee stamp, the 
first step was en towards the 
abolition of the taxes on knowledge. 
There has accordingly been a sort of 
race between the press and the pulpit, 
in which the latter has lost so much 
ground that certain literary men have 
not scrupled to assert that the true 
working clergy of the British Isles 
are the authors and journalists. The 
comparison between press and pul- 
pit, however, is run too close. The 
mivisters of religion might with some 
jestice complain that the full extent 
of their mission is not recognised in 
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likewise, on the of the 

can say unaffectedly-—- Nolumses one 
copari. But in the point where the 
comparison holds, the point of in- 
struction, there is no doubt that the 
press must very much supersede the 
pulpit, that reading must have the 
advantage of listening. Not that 
preaching will ever fall into disuse, 
nor that any amourt of reading will 
diminish the effect of the living voice 
and the flashing eye. But the sphere 
of the sermon must be circumscribed, 
It will be seen that preaching is not 
the most important duty of the re 
gular clergy ; it will be felt that more 
may be had from a first-rate book 
than from a second or third rate 
preacher ; it will not be expected that 
the third and fourth rate preacher 
should statedly hold forth. If there 
is any principle of development in 
the Church of England, which we be- 
lieve there is, then what in matters 
theatrical is called the starring sys 
tem—the identical system, in fact, of 
which we see the germ in the West- 
minster Abbey services of last winter, 
and in the bill permitting a bishop, 
irrespective of the parish incumbent, 
to appoint a special service in any dis- 
trict of his diocese—may gradually 
spring up; and it is not impossible 
that thus, borrowing a system in fall 
force in the Church of Rome, but 
hitherto only tolerated in this country 
among the Dissenters (as witness the 
history of Whitfield and Wesley), 
an order of apostles may arise, men 
who, having the gift of utterance, 
will devote themselves wholly to 
preaching, who will pass from town 
to town, and from village to village, 
and who will once again make the 
calling of the preacher glorious as 
his theme, and Eis theme fresh as 8 
marvel of which we never tire. 

The process which is thus evident 
in senate-hall and church is some- 
what different in our theatres, while 
the result is still the same. The de 
cline of the drama is a byword, but 
the most erroneous ideas prevail as to 
the manner and the cause of this de- 
cline. What is it that has declined 
in the drama? The number of thea- 
tres is rather on the increase, and the 
profits of the managers have by no 
means been diminished. The decline 
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is not an affair of quantity, but of 
quality. The higher sort of literary 
power has almost entirely left the 
theatres ; plays are written solely for 
the actor, not at all for the reader. 
Nothing has been able to stay this 
process. Authors blame the actors, 
and actors blame the managers, and 
managers blame the public, and the 
ublic blame the authors; and we 

lieve that theatrical critics, too, 
get a good share of blame for not be- 
ing able to bolster the classical drama 
into health. There is a round of 
fault-finding, and the stage declines 
lower and lower. The decline which 
we deplore is the inevitable result 
of civilisation. For observe the pro- 
cess. We have heard some of the best 
authorities attribute the decline of 
the drama to the abolition of the mo- 
nopoly enjoyed by the Covent-Garden 
and Drury-Lane theatres; and in 
favour of this idea there is the fact, 
that since the removal of the patents 
the decline of the drama has become 
more apparent than ever. In urging 
this explanation, however, it is for- 
gotten that the drama was in a state 
of decline long before the abolition 
of theatrical monopoly; and that, in 
truth, the abolition was proposed as 
a cure for the mischief which was 
already at work. The real explan- 
ation is the same here as in the case 
of the Church. Just about the time 
when the theatrical monopoly was 
abolished, educational efforts began 
to take effect, and more than neu- 
tralised whatever benefit might have 
accrued from the stoppage of the 
patents. At first sight this explana- 
tion looks very like a paradox. It 
seems very strange that the march of 
intellect and the diffusion of litera- 
ture should tend to lower the cha- 
racter of the drama. But whatever 
be the philosophy of it, there is the 
fact, and it concerns not only the 
theatres, but all our public amuse- 
ments. In our enlightened age the 
really successfal amusements are not 
of the intellectual sort. On the stage 
it is the pantomime and extravaganza, 
the farce and the ballet, that succeed. 
Great actor as he is, Mr. Charles 
Kean could not keep his theatre open 
if he did not call in the assistance 
of elaborate stage-appointments. In 
the same manner music succeeds, 


picture - galleries succeed, Cremorne 
succeeds, the Casino succeeds, Evans’s 
succeeds, the riot of a Derby day is 
the most successful of all amusements. 
This may be all very delightful, but 
it is not intellectual. Your lecturers 
don’t succeed, even if they are men of 
mark—at least, they do not keep up 
their success. Shakesperean ings 
were a rage for some years, but they 
also have gone down. There are a 
couple of facts, explain them how 
men will, that concurrently with the 
spread of education, the character 
of public amusements has been 
lowered; and when we come to ex- 
amine them it will seem not in the 
least unnatural that the two facts 
should stand to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect. People 
expect too much from education: It 
was expected to diminish crime; it 
is found, on the contrary, that it 
creates as much crime as it prevents; 
that it mars as much as it makes. 
In the same way it is imagined that 
education must so etherealise our 
minds ‘as to render us independent 
of sublunary joys. How exalted we 
are to become! How sublime in 
our tastes! How angelic in our 
desires! Alas for poor human na- 
ture, we are mortal still; we cannot 
shake off the animal. The animal 
asserts itself; and we ‘find that as 
civilisation increases the tension of 
the mind in business, so it requi 

to redress the balance, an inc 
relaxation in pleasure. In bygone 
days our minds were not so highly 
strung; we were not so reflective ; 
we were not so horridly in earnest; 
we were not so wonderfully = 
ened ; and when we sought our plea- 
sure we could afford to indulge in 
amusement requiring some intellec- 
tual effort. But now, when even our 
novels are fll of reflection, when 
the test sin which has been laid 
to the charge of our Thackeray and 
our Dickens is that they write with 
@ purpose, we are in our moments of 
leisure compelled to seek refuge from 
thought in sensatiun, to pass from 
one extreme to the other. We can- 
not help also feeling that on the same 
Seucigle the relation of the Sabbath 
to life has been in some al- 
tered in this age of study and calcu- 
lation. Precious as the day of rest 
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must always be, we ask regular 
church-goers to think charitably of 
those who do not find a perfect Sab- 
bath in doctrinal meditations, who 
feel that a long service requires a 
mental effort which they can _ ill 
afford, and who pant for the calm 
and pure, even if it be sensuous, en- 
joyment of fields and flowers, bands 
of music and palaces of art. But 
whether the principle applies to the 
Charch or not, it certainly applies to 
the theatre. Let us have no more 
reflection, is the cry of the weary 
brain ; let us gratify sense. Give us, 
for the eye, the race, the regatta, and 
the review — flower shows and foun- 
tain displays — fireworks and illumi- 
nations—the fantasies: of pantomime 
and the pageantry of a Shakesperean 
revival. Give us, for the ear, the 
music of thousands of choristers, the 
roar of innumerable batteries, the 
huzzas of congregated myriads. Give 
us the pleasure of the banquet and the 
exeitement of the dance ; let us smoke 
the pipe of peace, and let us lie on 
beds of fragrant roses. We have had 
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enough of reading, writing, and 
thinking. Let us eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we calculate 
again ; to-morrow comes black care; 
to-morrow comes inky thought; to- 
morrow we are the slaves of awful wis- 
dom. Thus it is that the drama de- 
clines. At Shoreditch the legitimate 
drama is a success, because the 
audience are not so habituated to 
intellectual pursuits as to consider 
intellectual amusement a weariness, 
Just as in the old time our coun- 
trymen could stand the intermi- 
nable prosiness of the old myste- 
ries and moralities, few plays are 
more popular at the Standard Theatre 
than the “Ion” of Talfourd, which 
so abounds in long speeches and fine 
sentiment that no West-End audience 
could sit it out. At the West-End 
theatres we want farce and frivolity, 
bubble and ballet, not because we 
are less intellectual, but because it is 
a necessity of our existence that, in 
the hour of play, we should fly 
thought, and cultivate sensation. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE ROYAL PROCLAMATION TO INDIA. 


A new era has dawned upon India ; 
the reign of Vicrorra Beatrrx has 
commenced. 

On the lst of November 1858, 
solemn proclamation of the new Raj 
was made in all parts of India. 
Jehan Koompanee, or John Company, 
Behaudur, was declared to be dead 
or deposed, and Victoria Padshah 
Begum sent to reign in his place. 
Up went the rockets, up went the 
hats, and up went the shouts of the 
Europeans; and down in reverential 
salaams went the heads of the sub- 
ject races. ‘Truly the cold season 
had commenced most auspiciously— 
or portentously. Victoria Vindex in 
the field with Lord Clyde; Victoria 
Beatrix in Secretary Beadon’s port- 
folio: the message of peace floating 
over the land, with awful commentary, 
now and then, of cannon and fusil- 
lade. Rebellion not wholly trodden 
out—still only in its embers. New 
inquietudes from strange quarters 
blurring the fair prospect of return- 
ing peace: an epoch of contrarieties 
and inconsistencies bewildering to 
men’s minds, as though the bayonet 
were affixed to the end of the olive 
branch, and the roar of the 8-inch 
— were the fittest language of 
ove. 

If we could have conceived the 
possibility of such an imposing close 
to the Sepoy war as that—dazzling 
even to the obtusest imagination—of 
an immense British army, forming a 
wide extended circle, enclosing, as it 
were, with a ring of fire, the revolted 
districts, and hemming in the few 
remaining rebel-bands with certain 
destruction ; then, by the voice of its 
commander, sending forth, on a given 
day, a summons to all the rebel chiefs 
to send their emissaries to his camp 
to hear the gracious message of peace, 
sent to them across the sea by the 
Queen of England; and then, the 
summons obeyed, of the reading of 
the Proclamation at the headquar- 
ters camp before all the wakeels of 
our former enemies, and of our native 
allies, amidst’ general demonstrations 
of joy and interchanges of friendship, 
we might have deplored the absence 
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of a more dramatic close to the war 
than that which is actually before 
us. But we have long conceived it 
to be an historical necessity that the 
strife should die out, spluttering ; 
that, indeed, there should be no 
crowning catastrophe, no grand cli- 
max, nothing to afford an opportunity 
for a closing tableau with any start- 
ling theatrical effects. The Proclam- 
ation has been read ; Victoria reigns; 
the message of has been de- 
livered; but the mails from India 
still bring us tidings of war ; and it 
may be doubted whether the Pro- 
clamation will hasten its close by a 
single day. Proclamations, as Lord 
Canning has recently assured us, 
have little effect upon the public 
mind. Between those who don't 
understand and those who don’t be- 
lieve them, the great mass of the 
people is divided. Of course, it 
was necessary to proclaim the new 
Raj ; but it may be doubted whether 
the framers of the Proclamation ever 
expected it to produce any effect 
upon those to whom it was ostensibly 
addressed. 

But looking at this Imperial mani- 
festo altogether from another point 
of view, it is impossible not to regard 
it as a highly important document. 
Virtually, we may conceive it to be 
addressed to the people of England. 
It is an authoritative exposition of 
the future policy of the British Go- 
vernment towards the states and the 
people of India; a solemn enuncia- 
tion of the self-imposed obligations 
of the paramount State towards the 
subject country. It lays down the 
principles upon which the greatest of 
the dependencies of ~ oy is hence- 
forth to be governed. Addressed 
though it is to the people of India, it 
is a pledge given to the people of Eng- 
land that the dusky millions, who own 
the sovereignty of the Queen of Eng- 
land, will be ruled with righteousness 
and justice, with mercy and tolera- 
tion, befitting a Christian monarch. 
From that ever-to-be-remembered 1st 
of November, a fresh start is taken ; 
a new career of empire is commenced. 
The past is to be a rasa tabula. The 
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traditions of centuries are to be as 
nothing. The Company isnot. The 
Queen reigns; and how she intends 
to govern, we may learn from the 
Proclamation before us. 

And yet it was barely gracious— 
certainly not at all graceful—to ig- 
nore all that magnificent Past. True, 
the army of the East India Com- 

ny, after a century of loyalty, had 
feeten out into revolt. But it is the 
nature of Indian armies to break out 
into revolt—not once in a hundred 
years, but many times in a hundred 
years — not seldom thereby over- 
turning great empires. Even over- 
run as it was by blood-stained mu- 
tineers, India was a great gift to the 
Crown of England; and something 
might well have been said about the 
merchant - princes who had reared 
such an empire, not at much cost of 
English blood, and at no cost at all 
of English treasure. Was not the 
Kast India Company—great in his- 
tory—worth a sentence of this roy- 
al Proclamation? To issue such a 
——- is a mighty privilege. 

hat monarch ever before issued 
such a proclamation to two hundred 
millions of foreign subjects, so many 
thousand miles away from the seat 
of the Imperial Government ? And 
from whom did the sovereign derive 
the power and the privilege to issue 
such a proclamation, but from the 
merchant Company which is now ig- 
nored ? The Crown has dispossessed 
the Company. For good or for evil, 
the thing is done. Whatever we 
may have thought, whatever we may 
have said about that revolution 
when it was ovly in progress, now 
that it is a fait accompli, we shall 
not bewail the Past, but hope for the 
Future. Still we cannot speak of the 
inauguration of the new Raj without 
a word of gratitude to the old. 
Whether the Company governed 
wisely or unwisely, may be a ques- 
tion for the solution of historians in 
fature ages, as it is for pamphieteers 
and journalists in the present. Bat 
it is a fact that, somehow or other, 
they achieved dominion over two 
bondred millions of Asiatics, and so 
placed England in the foremost rank 
of the sovereignties of the earth. In 
whatsoever way the new Sirkah may 
govern, it was by the old one that 
the marvellous empire was won. 
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The one defect of the Proclamation 
lies in this ungrateful omission. For- 
getting what is left undone, we may 
applaud unstintingly what is done, 
and not with less pleasure for the 
feeling that the policy now enunci- 
ated in the name of the Queen of 
Eogland is substantially the policy 
which the East India Company has 
ever professed to maintain, and, but 
for ambitious home-bred statesmen, 
doubtless would have maintained. 
If the Company, as its last solemn 
act, had put forth a declaration of 
its policy, the principles declared 
would have been substantially the 
same as those set forth in the Impe- 
rial manifesto. From first to last, 
it is little more than the traditional 
policy of the East India Company : 
the anti-annexation . policy, which 
drove Lord Wellesley mad — the 
neutrality policy, which grieved the 
spirit of Exeter Hall. The Company, 
however, were always slow to make 
proclamation of their sentimente. 
They knew how the best intentions 
may be falsified by adverse circum- . 
stances, and they never had worldly 
wisdom enough to make liberal use 
of platitudes. No great public body, 
indeed, ever did such manifest injus- 
tice to itself by its reticence and re- 
serve. If the Company had been 
less regardless of public opinion, we 
should not now have the noble and 
generous sentiments of the Queen's 
Proclamation contrasted with the 
grovelling selfish policy of the defunct 
merchant rulers. We should not now 
hear the manifesto of the Ist of No- 
vember lauded as a bran-new coinage 
from the Imperial mint. 

But, at all events, whether. the 
metal be new metal, or only the old, 
re-stamped with the image and super- 
scription of Victoria Beatrix, from 
that memorable lst of November we 
start afresh on a new career; and it 
is well that we should look seri- 
ously at the pledges that have been 
given, at the obligations which have 
been assumed, in the name of the 
Queen, and on behalf of the people 
of Great Britain. It would have 
been well, at all events, for the na- 
tional reputation, if, in past ‘years, 
England had from time to time taken 
stock of her duties towards India, 
and not waited to be aroused to 
a sense of them by a terrifying 
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and stunning explosion. But now 
that a new epoch has commenced, 
and she finds herself brought face to 
face with the people of India, the 
great veil of the Company being 
altogether removed, we a expect 
this Imperial indifference to be stimu- 
lated into something like curiosity, 
perhaps activity; and if the pro- 
pensity to interfere be kept in abey- 
ance, this awakening of national 
interest may have its uses. We have 
often wondered whether; after all, 
the past indifference of England may 
not have resulted from her confidence 
in the Company. Doubtless she had 
a prevailing sense that the Company 
knew what they were about, and 
might be intrusted to govern the 
country after their own way. There 
will be more uneasiness now, more 
vigilance, more inquiry, more criti- 
cism—criticism, in the first instance, 
taking the shape of grave questions 
about the meaning of the Imperial 
manifesto. “ Wanted an interpre- 
ter.” Language was given to us for 
the expression of our thoughts, but 
still more, it has been sarcastically 
said, for their concealment. It is an 
awkward question that you put toa 
map, when you ask him what is his 
meaning — awkward when only the 
operations of a single mind are to be 
traced, from the germ of the idea to 
its verbal expression. But awkward 
beyond measure, when Government, 
in its collective capacity, is called 
upon to declare its meaning. Who 
knows ? Who meant anything? Who 
fathers the thonght? Who will be 
sponsor for it? The actual pater- 
nity, in most cases, rests with some 
very able and efficient public ser- 
vant, of whom no one out of his 
department ever hears, and who, after 
having made the repatation of half- 
a-dozen statesmen, quietly retires 
from the scene into blankest oblivion. 
Then, perhaps, some under-secretary, 
“permanent” or “parliamentary,” 
grafts upon this original stock an 
idea or two of his own; then the 
Secretary of State applies his re- 
— pen to the document — 
truit, edificat, mutat—more or less ; 
and then, in smaller matters, the 
business is complete. But, in more 
momentous cases, when Parliament 
and the people are sure to sit in 
judgment upon the measure, the 
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Cabinet considers it, the Crown con- 
descends to it ; new meanings are in- 
troduced, or new words are made 
to represent old meanings ; and when 
the patchwork is accomplished, it is 
impossible to say whose work it is, 
or who is really the fittest interpre- 
ter of its meaning. 

And, after all, we do not know 
that this is much to be deplored. If 
& proclamation is to be drawn up, or 
a despatch is to be written, it is 
necessary to find words at the out- 
set; meanings may be found after- 
wards. It is no contemptible part 
of statesmansbip to be able success- 
fally spargere voces ambiguas—to em- 
ploy words so wanting in sharpness 
and distinctness of outline, that you 
may shade them off on one side or 
the other into almost anything that 
you like. It has been often said, 
that no business is done so well as 
that which is left to do itself; and 
no public document, perhaps, is better 
explained than that which is left to 
explain itself—not by words, but by 
practical results. Much must neces- 
sarily be left to the operation of Time 
and the revolution of Circumstance ; 
much to the discretion of those upon 
whom devolves the daty of giving 
practical exposition to the ambigu- 
ous words of the written document. 
Nothing in the world is so embarrass- 
ing as a definition—embarrassing to 
the individual, and often mischievous 
in the extreme to the community. 
Public men and public interests have 
ere now been sacrificed to a word. 
Clinging, for consistency’s sake, to a 
meaning not to be escaped or evaded, 
men have gone wrong, in defiance of 
experience and regardless of results, 
damaging themselves and _ injuring 
others; and at last “perishing in 
their pride,” rather than retract 
honestly an unlucky word, or con- 
fess that they used it without think- 
ing of its meaning. 

We have written this wholly with- 
out design ; but it is not altogether 
of the nature of a digression. We 
do not know, indeed, any more fit- 
ting introduction to a commen 
upon such a document as the great 
Indiam Proclamation of November 
Ist, 1858—a document which, within 
the space of a single of this 


journal, sets forth the policy of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, not only 
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with reference to the present con- 
jancture of affairs, but to the circum- 
stances of all time—the passing and 
the permanent —the particular and 
the general — policy of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain .towards the 
subject races of Hindostan. So few 
the words and so great the argu- 
ment! In so small a space it was 
not possible to set forth so wide a 
scheme of policy with any accom- 
paniments of definition and explana- 
tion. So much the better. The least 
said, the soonest mended. He is not 
the least wise statesman, who, in 
such # case, mindful of the conflict 
of opinion on mapy of the great 
uestions to be glanced at, reverses 
the aphorism of the Roman satirist, 
and takes for his motto, not Brevis 
esse laboro—Obscurus fio ; but Brevis 
fio; Obscurus esse laboro, It is good 
generalship to fight with one’s words 
in front, and to keep one’s meanings 
in reserve. 

But it is time that we cease from 
these prolegomena, and take up the 
proclamation itself. We purpose to 
consider seriatim the great questions 
which it involves— the great prin- 
ciples which it enunciates—with the 
practical solution and application 
of these questions and principles, 
After the usual titular preamble, in 
which, according to the copy of the 
Proclamation now before us, her 
Majesty announces herself as De- 
fender of the Faith of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and its several dependencies in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and 
Australasia,* Victoria Beatrix goes on 
to observe that, “ whereas for divers 
weighty reasons, we have resolved, 
by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in Parliament assem- 
bled, to take upon ourselves the 
government of the territories in 
Tndia, heretofore administered for us 
in trust by the Honourable , East 
India Company.” To that Company, 
as we have already said, a just tri- 
bute might have been paid. It ought 
not to have been thus sarf-kar’d, or 


cleared away, without a word of hon- 
ourable mention. 

The announcement of the act then 
follows the announcement of the re- 
solution. ‘“ We have taken upon our- 
selves the said government.” And 
this done, all her Majesty’s subjects 
within her Indian territories are 
called upon to be faithful to Queen 
Victoria, to her heirs and successors, 
and to submit themselves to the 
authority of those whom she may 
appoint to rule over them. 

aving appointed her Viceroy, the 
Queen confirms in their several offices 
all persons previously employed in 
the service of the East India Com- 
pany, and accepts all the treaties or 
engagements made under the autho- 
rity of the said Company. In these 
respects the Proclamation only fol- 
lows the Act of Parliament under 
which India is now governed. But 
we come now to the pith and mar- 
row of the document, contained in 
the next four clauses. The first of 
these runs thus : “ We desire no ex- 
tension of our present territorial 
possessions ; and while we will per- 
mit no aggressions upon our dominions 
or our rights to be attempted with 
impunity, we shall sanction no en- 
croachment on those of others. We 
shall respect the rights, dignity, and 
honour of native princes as our own ; 
and we desire that they, as well as 
our own subjects, should enjoy that 
prosperity and that social advance- 
ment which can only be secured 
by internal peace and good govern- 
ment.” Of this it is impossible to 
speak otherwise than in words of 
highest commendation. But is it the 
enunciation of any new poles 
it in any way indicate the inaugura- 
tion of a new era? Is it, indeed, any- 
thing more than the traditional policy 
of the East India Company? If at 
any time since the Company began 
to govern, it had been asked to de- 
clare the principles upon which it 
regulated its conduct towards the na- 
tive states of India, it would have 
enunciated its policy in language pro- 
bably more emphatic that the above. 





* We use the text of the Friend of India—the only copies of the Proclamation, 
indeed, before the public, having been received from India. We assume their 
authenticity. In the copy before us the words are, VICTORIA, BY THE GRACE OF GoD, 
OF THE Unirep Kina@pomM or GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, AND OF THE COLONIES 
AND DEPENDENCIES THEREOF IN Evropx, Asia, AFRICA, AMERICA, AND AUSTRA- 


LA, Queen, Defender of the’Faith.” 
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When the East India Company ex- 
isted as a company of merchants, its 
cry ever was, not for territory, but 
for trade. There was no crime which 
a Governor- general could commit less 
venial in its eyes than the extension 
of empire. In later days, the acqui- 
sition of new territory was either 
forced upon the Company by the ag- 
gression of its neighbours, or assented 
to upon the recommendation of In- 
dian statesmen, when no principles 
were to be violated, and no rights 
to be swept away by the act of an- 
nexation. ‘The assent may, in some 
cases, have been too readily yield- 
ed; but in no case was the usurpa- 
tion one which the Company might 
not have justified with reference 
to such a declaration of policy as 
that quoted above. “ We admit,” 
the Company might have said, “no 
aggression upon our dominions to be 
committed with impunity; therefore 
we took the Punjab. We respect 
the rights, dignity, and honour of 
native princes as our own; but no 
native prince has a right to mis- 
govern and oppress his people ; and 
he who does misgovern and oppress 
has neither dignity nor honour; 
therefore we took Oude. We desire 
that the natives of the country should 
enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be se- 
cured by internal peace and good 
government ; therefore, again we 
say, we took Oude, which, in the 
hands of its native princes, could 
have enjoyed neither prosperity nor 
social advancement.” king, there- 
fore, at the practice of the Hast India 
Company, it is to be justified bya 
reference to the doctrines of the Pro- 
clamation; and as to its declared 
principles (whenever the Company 
has taken the trouble to declare 
them at all), they have not been a 
tittle less pure or less elevated than 
those enunciated by the Crown. 

With the exception of one, on which 
we shall presently comment, we do 
not know a word susceptible of greater 
latitude of interpretation than that 
word “ Rights.” We pledge ourselves 
to respect the rights of the native 
princes of India. Bat what are those 
rights? Is 


“The right divine of kings to govern 
wrong” 
henceforth to be one of them? The 
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rule of the paramount State has 
hitherto been, it must be acknow- 
ledged, somewhat arbi in this 
case. So also has it been in respect 
of another very important “right”— 
what is called sometimes the right 
(properly the rite) of adoption. There 
is perhaps no one single point on 
which there are greater varieties of 
opinion. Is this son-making — this 
king-making—henceforth to be suf- 
fered without restriction? Doctors 
differ with respect to interpretations 
of Hindoo and Mohammedan law, But 
it is not very clear that when a knotty 
question arises, the power of solution 
ought to be vested in an interested 
party, who may settle the matter to 
his own advantage. We have al- 
ways ourselves felt disposed to accept 
the dictum of Lord Metcalfe, that 
where the paramount State has itself 
conferred, by an act of grace, the 
sovereignty upon a native prince, 
it may, in default of genuine heir- 
ship, resume the title and the terri- 
tories it bestowed, but in no other 
case. That which it gave, it may 
take away. But even under suc 

circumstances, though the right be 
established, we confess that we would 
rather not see it exercised. And we 
hope that among the rights which 
are henceforth to be respected, the 
right of adoption will be one. Great 
care, however, must be taken to 
uard against possible—we may say 
probable — fraud. The adoption 
must be clear and distinct—testified 
upon undoubted authority — during 
the lifetime of the adopter, whilst 
in the fall possession of his faculties ; 
and so far as the fact can be ascer- 
tained, it must be an act of un- 
biassed will. There is often, on 
the part of widows or interested 
state-servants, an attempt to make 
out a case of constructive adoption 
after the death of the prince or 
chief. Such, doubtless was attempt- 
ed by the Nagpore Ranees—a weak 
case altogether in the hands of the 
grievance-monger; firstly, because 
there was no adoption during the 
lifetime of the Bonslah; and, second- 
ly, because the defunct prince, on 
whose behalf a post-mortem adoption 
was attempted, was one of those who, 
having derived their title and their 
power from the British Government 
had, according to the doctrine of 
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Lord Metcalfe cited above, no valid 
right to name an heir without the 
consent of that Government. We 
should not, however, have felt dis- 
posed, had the adoption taken place, 
to scan too nicely our right to con- 
dede or to refuse it. It is better 
policy, on the whole, to err on the 
side of generosity; and we repeat, 
therefore, our hope that among the 
rights of the native princes hence- 
forth never to be violated, the ancient 
and dearly cherished right of adoption 
will be one, 

Although we have ever had a deep, 
and, under the progress of time and 
the enlargement of our experience, a 
deepening conviction that the people 
of India are happier and more pros- 
perous under British than under na- 
tive rule, we have never been of the 
pumber of those who have insisted, 
therefore, upon the duty of neglecting 
no plausible opportunity for the as- 
sertion of the right of the paramount 
State to act the part of appropriator- 
general in cases of lapse, or or forfeit- 
ure by misconduct. The out-and-out 
annexation policy of some thorough- 
going writers, with one or two no- 
table exceptions of the anonymous 
class, we have ever held to be scarcely 
less foolish than wicked. But recent 
events have given some new and 
preter aspects to the question. It 

become more clearly and unmis- 
takably our duty —it bas become 
more clearly and unmistakably our 
policy—to maintain in their integrity 
the few remaining native states of 
India. That which bas made the 
one, has clearly demonstrated the 
other. We are now bonnd to the 
native states of India alike by grati- 
tude and by self-interest. They stood 
by us in the hour of need, and to 
turn against them in the day of our 
restored prosperity, would be as fatal 
to our empire as to our reputation. 
Humanly speaking, that empire was 
saved by the fidelity of the native 
states of India. Had the total an- 
nexationists had their way some 
years ago, the English in India, in 
that great crisis from which we have 
scarcely yet recovered, would have 
been swept into the sea. 

There are some great lessons to be 
learned from this. Look, for exam- 
ple, at the conduct, throughout the 
crisis, of the Maharajah of Pateealah, 
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and the Rajahs of Jheend and Nabha, 
the principal chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej 
—or, as they were formerly called, 
the “ Protected” Sikh states. Fifty 
years ago, those states were on the 
verge of being swallowed up by the 
voracious maw of Runjeet Singh, 
then in an early stage of his career 
of conquest and usurpation. The 
British power in India would not 
suffer the absorption of these petty 
states; and so they survived, and in 
increasing prosperity, under the pro- 
tection of the Company’s govern- 
ment, until the great rebellion in 
Upper India found them with re 
sources at their command which they 
were eager to employ in the support 
of their old protector. They gave 
all that they could give, unstinting- 
ly ; they did all that they could do, 
unflinchingly, They furnished us 
with men, with munitions of war, 
with money, with supplies, with the 
means of transport. For half a cen- 
tury we had thought little of these 
chiefs but as humble clients and 
protegés. They were invariably 
associated in our minds and in our 
discourses with the word “ petty.” 
But the lion was in the toils; and 
the “ petty” animal, which he might 
any day have crushed with one 
blow of his paw, was in a crisis 
“mighty to save.” Our policy 
from the beginning, towards these 
Sikh states, was undeniably right. 
We do not say that it was any- 
thing more than policy. We claim 
for the conduct of the British Gov- 
ernment half a century ago no 
higher motive than that of selfin- 
terest. But our duty and our polic 

were in accord; and the states whic 

we protected, weil satisfied with the 
fact, did not trouble themselves about 
the motive. They found themselves, 
indeed, bound to the British Govern- 
ment by common ties of self-interest ; 
and what ties,as this world unbap- 
pily goes, are more enduring? We 
are not to suppose that these Sikh 
or Jat chieftains have any pure ab- 
stract love for the British Govern- 
ment. They knew that if, at any 
time during the last half-century, 
the Government had been swept 
away, they would have been swept 
away with it. They knew that their 
security, their very existence, de 
penited. upon the permanence of Brit- 
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ish rule; and they looked upon any 
calamity that could shake our power 
ag the heaviest blow that could fall 
upon themselves. They rejoiced in 
our strength, and were true to us 
because we had been true to them. 
They knew that we had no thought 
of absorbing them ourselves, and 
that, if they were threatened by 
others, they could rely upon our pro- 
tection. Doing their best to save 
us, they knew that they were put- 
ting forth all their strength to save 
themselves. And this is the feel- 
ing —not even now peculiar, be it 
said, to these petty states—that we 
should henceforth do all in our power 
to keep alive in the breasts of all 
the remaining princes and chiefs of 
India. 

To engender this feeling of secu- 
rity the Proclamation is designed. 
That it has not hitherto universally 
existed, we are bound to admit. 
Every now and then the native 
courts have been thrown into pa- 
roxysms of restlessness and fever by 
vague reports, perhaps ignorantly, 
perhaps maliciously circulated, of 
new annexations. It was reported 
at one time that the British Gov- 
ernment intended to absorb the 
dominions of the Guicowar; at an- 
other, that they intended to annex 
the ancient Rajpoot states. These 
reports were very, rife after the 
annexation of Oude; and it is 
wonderful, all things considered, 
that the native states have been 
so true to us in the hour of peril. 
Holkar, Scindiah, the Nizam, and the 
Guicowar, have all, to the best of 
their ability, and with more or less 
success, supported the British Gov- 
ernment. The great Rajpoot chiefs 
have been true to their allegiance. 
The time is coming — nay, is now 
come— when we should testify our 
national gratitude by substantial re- 
wards to our allies. Fortunately, we 
have the means of doing this without 
giving back to the native princes 
territory which has been for any 
time, or at least for any length of 
time, under British rule) We have 
qualified the expression, because it 
might be advisable to give Jhansi to 
Scindiah. The defection of the ruler 
of Jhujjur and other small chiefships 
in Upper India has opportunely 
afforded the means of rewarding the 
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princes of Puteealah, of Jheend, and 
of Nabha. It is no secret that the 
reward which the Guicowar most 
covets is the remission of the annual 
payment of three lakhs of rupees for 
the support of the Guzerat Irregular 
Horse; and it is believed that this 
will not be grudged to him. What 
is to be done for the Nizam, it is less 
easy to determine. We owe every- 
thing to his Highness’s able and right- 
minded minister, Salar Jung. But 
for his exertions the Nizam himself 
would in all probability have been 
led astray by evil counsellers, and 
cast in his lot with the enemy. 
But Salar Jung is only a servant; 
and @ substantial proof of the gra- 
titade of the British Government 
would excite jealousies which ip 
all probability would tend to his 
downfall. To be rewarded to his 
advantage, he must, in some way’or 
other, be rewarded through the 
Nizam.. We do not believe that he 
is an ambitious or self-seeking man, 
but that, on the contrary, his wishes 
are very much bound up with the 
public interests; and that anything 
contributing to advance the welfare 
and dignity of the State would bea 
greater boon to him than any per- 
sonal advancement. The existing 
arrangements with respect to the 
“ Hyderabad assigned districts” are 
known to be a source of continual 
vexation to the minister, and no- 
thing, it is believed, is so near his 
heart as some modification or re- 
adjustment of them that will place 
them on a footing more honourable to 
the Nizam. . The unconditional re- 
storation of the districts is not, we 
believe, sought; neither, if sought, 
are we, in the present state of our 
information, prepared to counsel it; 
but it is possible that some new ar- 
rangement might be made with re- 
spect to them, which, whilst not 
tending to weaken our administra- 
tive tenure of the districts, would 
give to the Nizam something more 
of a nominal sovereignty over them, 
and so render the compact less ob- 
noxious to himself, and less degrad- 
ing to him in the eyes of others. 

We have neithe? time nor space in 
which to pursue the subject ; nor, in- 
deed, have we the necessary amount 
of information. We have abundant 
faith, however, in the generous inten- 
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tions of the Secretary of State for 
India in council, and we feel assured 
that the claims of not one of the 
princes and chiefs who have ren- 
dered us good service in the day of 
our trouble will be eventually disre- 
garded. In the fulfilment of the pro- 
mises of the Proclamation will be 
their ulterior reward. The words of 
the manifesto may be vague; but 
of the spirit which animates it there 
can be no doubt. Virtually, indeed, 
there is an end of annexation. 
Events, as we have said, have proved 
it to be our policy, and have made it 
our duty, to maintain the indepen- 
dence of those states who have ren- 
dered us such good service against a 

werful internal enemy; nay, who, 
umably speaking, have been the 
salvation of our empire. Henceforth 
we are bound to each other by com- 
munity of interests; the safety of 
each is dependent on the mainte- 
nance of the other. 

We have dwelt upon this subject 
of the Native States at greater 


length than we had intended, or 
than, we fear, is consistent with the 
more general requirements of sach a 


commentary as this, but still in a 
manner incommensurate with its im- 
portance. We must turn now to the 
Other prominent topics of the Pro- 
clamation. “We hold ourselves 
bound,” says the Queen, “to the 
natives of our Indian territories by 
the same obligations of Duty which 
bind us to all our other subjects ; and 
those obligations, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, we shall faithfully 
and conscientiously fulfil.” Unless the 
paragraph next in order is intended 
to explain and to qualify this, it must 
be taben as a mere general profession 
of the benevolent designs of Vicrorra 
Bsarerx. It is not to be scanned 
too nicely, or too strictly interpret- 
ed, without raising a question as to 
whether a Christian sovereign is 
bound by “the same obligations of 
duty” to her Christian and to her 
heathen subjects. Is it not one of 
the first duties of a Christian sov- 
ereign to provide religious instruc- 
tion for the people of a Christian 
country, according to the popular 
faith? And is it not held that the 
same obligation exists with regard to 
those subjects who quit the mother 
country to reside in the distant colo- 
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nies and dependencies of the Crown? 
For the Christian residents in India, 
indeed, the Queen is bound to pro- 
vide places of worship and ministers 
of religion ; and the obligation is prac- 
tically admitted. But is she bound to 
the natives of her Indian territories to 
provide them with places of worship 
and mivisters of religion according 
to their popular faith? What she 
conceives that she is bound to do ig 
set forth in the next clause of the 
Proclamation. “ Firmly relying our- 
selves on the truth of Cnristianity, 
and acknowledging with gratitude 
the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike the right and the desire to im- 
pose our convictions on any of our 
subjects. We declare it to be our 
royal will and pleasure that none be 
in any wise favoured, none molested 
or disquieted, by reason of their reli- 
gious faith or observances, but that 
all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law; and 
we do strictly charge and enjoin all 
those who may be in authority under 
us, that they abstain from all inter- 
ference with the religious belief or 
worship of any of our subjects, on 
pain of our highest displeasure.” 
There is no passage in the Proclama- 
tion which has been more discussed, 
or which is still likely to be more 
discussed, than that which contains 
the above important words. 

In framing this part of the Pro- 
clamation, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, aware of the existence of a 
mighty conflict of opinion agitating « 
the educated classes of English so- 
ciety, had no common difficulties to 
grapple with—no common task to 
perform. They had, in the selection 
of words to be employed, to reconcile, 
as far as possible, widely discordant 
sentiments ; and, if not to win gen- 
eral consent to the declaration of 
policy, at all events to avoid giving 
such offence to any party as would 
elicit strong expressions of disappro- 
bation. And we cannot help think- 
ing that ne have shown very great 
sagacity in the selection of the words 
of the Proclamation. These words 
are sufficiently distinct for the pur- 
pose, and yet they leave much room 
for private interpretation. Knotty 
questions may, at some future time, 
arise, as to the practical application 
of some of these words ; bat there 
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can be no doubt of the spirit in which 
the entire passage is conceived. What 
we have said in the early part of this 
article, about the advantage, in such 
State papers, of a certain studied 
vagueness of expression, is peculiarly 
applicable to this passage. As it 
stands, whatever a man’s opinions 
may be, he need not possess a very 
elastic conscience to reconcile him to 
the declaration. There is nothing 
more in it than has, time after time, 
been declared and enjoined by the 
East India Company. The doctrine 
is that of an open, fearless manifesta- 
tion of our own Christianity, with the 
fullest toleration of the different reli- 
gions of the country. It has long been 
a settled point that we may openly as- 
sert our own religion, without offence 
to the natives, or danger to ourselves. 
At one time we were afraid of building 
churches, of appointing bishops, of 
licensing missionaries, of distributing 
Bibles; but all these groundless ap- 
prehensions have been worn away by 
the attrition of experience. Neither 
Hindoos nor Mohammedans have in 
any way resented the assertion of our 
national faith; and if they did, we 
should be bound to assert it in every 
way not savouring of aggression. But 
here the duties of the Christian Go- 
vernment end. They are not called 
upon—we are glad now to use the 
words of Mr. Baptist Noel, who at all 
events upon the subject of toleration 
will be considered an important au- 
thority—“ They are not called — 
to persecute Mohammedans or Hin- 
doos, because it is the will of Christ 
that His religion should be extended 
by instruction, reasoning, and per- 
suasion, and because man is answer- 
able for his belief to God alone; so 
that no man may interfere with an- 
other man’s creed, as long as he does 
not violate his neighbour’s rights, or 
offend against public decency. They 
must not, as Christians, prohibit 
heathen worship, nor interfere with 
its advocates when they preach or 
write in its behalf; because truth is 
always the strongest, when it is left 
to contend with falsehood by it- 
self, If error is silenced by autho- 
rity, its advocates may always say 
that it would have conquered by fair- 
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play; but when truth prevails by 
argument alone, its victory is com- 
plete. They are not, therefore, per- 
mitted to bribe heathens to profess | 
faith in Christ by the offer of office, 
or by attaching any honour or emolu- 
ments to that profession; for .this 
may create hypocrites, but cannot 
make men Obristians. They should 
not tax the Hindoos for the purpose 
of maintaining Christian preachers, 
because this, by extorting their mo: 

for the purpose of destroying their 
faith, would exasperate them rather 
than convert them to Christ; nor are 
they called, as Christians, to pass any 
laws for the promotion of Christian- 
ity, nor to fink any grants of money 
for this object, nor to employ any 
missionaries ; for this work is not their 
office, nor are they fitted to discharge 
it. But it is their duty to confess 
Christ, and to serve him both as in- 
dividual Christians and as a Govern- 
ment.”* 

Is this the accepted language of 
evangelical Christendom? Speaking 
with no great knowledge of the in- 
tricacies of English sectarianism, we 
should say that Mr. Baptist Noel has 
as good a right to be heard as the 
mouthpiece of Exeter Hall as any 
other Christian minister in the coun- 
try. We devoutly hope that such is 
the case, and that these really are 
the views of Exeter Hall; for no- 
thing can be more moderate—nothing, 
on the whole, more sensible. Ex- 
pressing, we believe, the sentiments 
of the majority of educated gentle- 
men in Great Britain, we should say, 
however, that Mr. Baptist Noel, 
giving up altogether, as one of the 
means of asserting our Christianity 
in India, the avowed obligation on 
the part of the State to provide 
Christian instruction for its Chris- 
tian subjects, has erred on the side 
of excessive toleration, and con- 
ceded more to the opposite party 
than would be generally thought 
n or wise. Perhaps the secret 
of this is to be found in the peculiar 
views of the writer with respect to 
ecclesiastical endowments, and the 
maintenance of a State Church. It is 
impossible to close one’s eyes to the 
apparent injustice to the natives of 





* England and India: An Essay on the duty of Englishmen towards the Hindoos. 
By Baptist WRi0oTHESLEY NOEL, M.A. Nisbet, 1859. 
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India, of “ extorting their money for 
the purpose of destroying their 
faith.” But this is only a part of 
_ the gigantic anomaly of Indian go- 
veroment. Do we not exort their 
money, not by thousands, but by 
millions, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing their independence? If the one 
exasperates them, why not the 
other? Does not the larger part of 
the revenues of India go towards 
the support of the military estab- 
lishment, which is maintained for 
the purpose of extinguishing the 
liberties of the peopie, and holding 
them in perpetual subjection to a 
foreign power? These things will not 
bear looking at too closely. Mean- 
while we may be satisfied with the 
fact, that the natives of India do 
not resent the payment of a few 
thousands a-year for the support of 
the Christian Church in India; and 
that, on the whole, the least offen- 
sive manner of asserting our Chris- 
tianity, is by maintaining the dignity 
of a Government Church Establish- 
ment. We might maintain a Na- 
tional Church by national subscrip- 
tion; but the very chapter of Mr. 
Noel’s book from which the above 
passage is taken, is headed “The 
Confession of Christ by the East 
Indian Government.” But the Gov- 
ernment, as a Government, can very 
inadequately assert its Christianity, if 
it does not support a Government 
Church. Nothing makes Christian- 
ity in the eyes of the people more re- 
spectable than this Government sup- 
port; and nothing at the same time 
that can be devised for the same pur- 
pose is less calculated to irritate and 
to alarm them. 

Whilst we thus proudly assert our 
own blessed religion, we are, says the 
Proclamation, to leave the natives of 
the countryin the undisturbed 
sion of their ancestral faiths; and 
the servants of the Government are 
strictly charged and enjoined “to 
abstain from all interference with 
the religious belief, or worship,” of 
any of her Majesty’s subjects. The 
actual meaning of the word “ inter- 
ference,” in this manifesto, who 
knows? But how much better that 
no one should know. If it were 
known, or if—for probably not even 
the writer of the Proclamation knows 
what was really meant—an ex post 
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Jacto meaning were attached to it, 
what a world of contention there 
would be! As it is, time and circum- 
stance must supply the interpreta- 
tion. For the present, let every one 
interpret it in his own way, and be 
satisfied that the meaning is what he 
would desire to attach to it. Practi- 
cally, it will be found that the prohi- 
bition extends only to official inter- 
ference. We know how difficult it 
is in India to separate the acts of the 
individual from those of the public 
functionary ; but it must be left for 
every man to draw, by his own con- 
duct, the line of demarcation; and 
if he be found wanting in discretion 
he must answer to Government for 
the error he has committed. We 
trust that no servant of Government 
will ever be denied the common 
Ohristian privilege of contributing to 
the support of efforts for the diffusion 
of the Gospel ; and that nothing that 
he does, in furtherance of this great 
pe mm will ever be considered an 
official offence, so long as he abstains 
from investing what he does with the 
prestige of authority, and does no- 
thing to alarm or to irritate the pub- 
lic mind. We are convinced that as 
soon as such @ prohibition is autho- 
ritatively issued, a considerable num- 
ber of the servants of the State—in- 
cluding some of the best and ablest 
of them—will refuse to serve under so 
ungodly a Government, and retire, 
with ruined hopes, into the Christian 
liberty of private life. 

Bat it does not appear to us that 
Christianity calls for any active “ in- 
terference”’ on the part of the servants 
of the State, or that any public officer 
can do violence to his conscience by 
aiding missionary efforts in a man- 
ner only that can give no offence to 
the Government or to the people of 
the country. To every man there is 
an appointed duty; and it is not the 
duty of the jadge of a district, or the 
colonel of a regiment, to take any 
active part in the evangelisation of 
Mohammedans or Hindoos. We may 
feel perfectly assured that, if money 
is abundant, labour will not be 
wanting. Let the judge or the 
colonel give his money—the more 
freely the better—and leave the work 
to be done by the missionary. If, 
however, either judge or colonel feel 
that he is especially called to gird 
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himself up for the work of his Master 
in heaven, sind to go forth and preach 
the gospel to the gentiles, let him do 
so: he will have his reward—but he 
must first cease to serve Mammon. 
Fortunately, there can be no mistake 
upon this point. A man who, for 
conscience’ sake, sacrifices his worldl 
prospects, and emancipates himself 
from the thraldom of worldly obliga- 
tions, cannot, so far, be wrong; but 
he may be very wrong if, whilst he 
admits the authority of the temporal 
government by wearing its livery and 
receiving its pay, he knowingly dis- 
obeys its orders, in accordance with 
the precepts of what he rightly calls 
higher authority, but which autho- 
rity is never more unmistakably 
declared than in the mandate to sub- 
mit one’s-self to the ordinances of the 
law and the decrees of the temporal 
government. Moreover, if the great 
end sought be the diffusion of the 
gospel, why, out of pure self-will and 
ay gee do that which is more 
ikely to retard than to advance its 
progress? One “missionary” colonel 
may undo the work of fifty mission- 
aries. This, in itself, ought to settle 
the question. But, in reality, what- 
ever vagueness there may be about 
that word interference, every man’s 
conscience, we believe, and every 
man’s intelligence, will enable him to 
supply the right meaning. That 
meaning is rather to be felt than 
described ; and something, doubtless, 
must be left to time and circum- 
stance. But, in the meanwhile, no 
servant of the State can err by scru- 
ulously abstaining from all active 
interference in missionary affairs, 
The missionary will always be ready 
to receive his money —and, some- 
times, his information and advice ; 
but he willjnot ask for his authority 
or for his ministry. He would rather 
do the work by himself. 

Practically, indeed, the whole 
question of the duty of the Christian 
State towards its un-Christian sub- 
jects remains where it. was. before. 
All that we have gained is the solemn 
proclamation of the Christianity of 
the Queen of England; and from 
this we derive a distant impression 
that the British Government designs 
henceforth, manfully and proudly, to 
assert the Christianity of the nation. 
But were we not doing this when 
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India was suddenly thrown into con- 
vulsions? Had we turned our back 
upon our national Christianity ? 
Were we not, indeed, pam 
our Church Kstablishment and 
building churches everywhere? The 
Punjab had been but a little time 
under British rule, and .yet, in 
1856, seventeen churches or chapels 
had been constructed, or were in 
course of construction, in that pro- 
vince alone. Is the magnificent 
cathedral erected on the great plain 
of Calcutta any sign of the practical 
negation of our Christianity? ‘The 
fact, indeed, is, that the declaration of 
our State Christianity was positive 
and unmistakable. It is equally a 
fact that the declared policy of the 
Company’s government was adverse 
in the extreme to any kind of autho- 
ritative “interference with the re- 
ligions belief and worship” of the 
natives of the country, and that, if 
there was such interference on the 
part of any servants of the State, it 
was in defiance of the orders of Go- 
vernment. The Christianity of the 
State was, and is (according to the 
Proclamation), self-asserting and un- 
aggressive ; and so we trust that it 
will ever remain. 

This toleration of all creeds is 
further expressed in the next para- 
graph of the Proclamation: “ And 
it is our further will,’ it is said, 
“that so far as may be, our subjects, 
of whatever race and creed, be y 
and impartially admitted to offices 
in our service, the duties of which 
they may be qualified, by their edu- 
cation, ability, and integrity, duly to 
discharge.” In this her Majesty 
announces only what Parliament 
decreed a quarter of a century ago. 
The Act. of 1833, under which India 
was governed daring the subsequent 
twenty years, distinctly declared 
that no one, by reason of his country, 
his colour, or his creed, was. to be 
precluded from any office under the 
Company’s government which he 
was otherwise qualified to hold. That 
practically this provision has been 
inoperative, inasmuch as that Hin- 
doos and Mobhammedans have been 
excluded from the covenanted service 
of the Company, we admit. Bat we 
do not hear complaints on this score 
so much as on that of the exclusion 
of native Christians from the more 
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subordinate offices under the British 
Government. We never heard, how- 
ever, until very recently, that native 
Christians had not received, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, a fair share 
of Government patronage; and we 
now believe that, if they have not a 
fair numerical share of the loaves and 
fishes of the State, it is because they 
are not as well qualified by “ educa- 
tion, ability, and integrity” as the 
Hindoo and Mohammedan candi- 
dates for office who have competed 
with them. We certainly never heard 
of a competent person being exclud- 
ed from office on the ground of his 
being a native Christian. Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s “ Circular,” in which he 
declares the fact of the exclusion of 
native Christians from office in the 
Punjab, has been considerably dis- 
cussed. It appears to us, whatever 
the fact, to have been quite uncalled 
for. If, practically, the native Chris- 
tians were excluded from office in 
the Punjab, whose fault was it? And 
in whose hands did the remedy lie? 
In those of Mr. Montgomery and 
his colleagues. There being legally 
and theoretically no exclusion of any 
particular class, the high function- 
aries in the Punjab might have ap- 
pointed as many Christians to office 
as they pleased; and if they did 
not, it may be presumed that the 
omission resulted from the conviction 
that the Hindoo and Mohammedan 
candidates for office would make 
better public servants than their 
Obristian competitors. As there was 
no prohibition—-no disability—we do 
not see that such a manifesto as the 
famous “Punjab Circular’ was in 
any way called for by the exigencies 
of the case. If practically an injustice 
had been done to the native Chris- 
tians, the remedy lay in the hands of 
those who had committed it, and the 
more quietly it was applied the better. 

The next paragraph of the Procla- 
mation relates to the tenure of iand. 
“We know and respect,” says the 
Queen in Council, “the feeling of at- 
tachment with which the natives of 
India regard the lands inherited by 
them from their ancestors; and we 
desire to protect them in all their 
rights connected therewith, subject 
to the equitable demands of the 
State ; and we will that generally, 
in framing and administering the 
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law, due regard. be paid to the an- 
cient rights, usages, and customs of 
India.” On the first part of this 
clause we need not comment, we 
have so recently expressed our opin- 
ion on the subject ‘of proprietary 
rights in the soil. The latter half, 
we confess, errs somewhat on the 
side of vagueness—serviceable as that 
vagueness often may be. If the law 
generally is to be framed with due 
regard to the ancient usages and cus- 
toms of India, there is an+end to 
those humanising and civilising ef- 
fects which are the glory of the Brit- 
ish government in India. The words, 
indeed, would seem to indicate a re- 
trograde policy, for which we were 
not by any means prepared, and 
which we do not believe to be the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But for the word “‘ generally,” 
we might believe that the reference 
was merely to laws relating to the 
tenure of land. But we apprehend 
that the passage is intended to have 
a much wider signification, and, in 
this sense, we fear that it may be 
misunderstood. The meaning, doubt- 
less, is, that the ancient usages and 
customs of India are to be regarded 
in the framing of the laws so far as 
they are consistent with humanity 
and morality, and are not at variance 
with the declared intentions of Her 
Majesty, as expressed in other parts 
of the Proclamation. The ancient 
usages and customs of the country 
sanction Suttee and other abomina- 
tions; they saction penal provisions 
against seceders from their ancestral 
faith. If no one is to be “ molested 
or disquieted by reason of his reli- 
gious faith,” the ancient usages and 
customs of Hindooism must assured- 
ly be disregarded. A little more spe- 
cification might have been service- 
able here ; for there are some, doubt- 
less, who will inveigh against the 
words of the passage, as prohibitory 
measures for the advancement of 
humanity and civilisation. 

This clause is the last, with the 
exception of the conclading one, that 
is addressed to all time. What fol- 
lows has especial relation to the pre- 


sent. In the six next phs the 
existing rebellion is desttereds and 
the terms of the amnesty are declared. 
We give them seriatim as they 

in the copy before us :— 
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“We deeply lament the evils and 
misery which have been brought upon 
India by the acts of ambitious men, who 
have deceived their countrymen by false 
reports and led them into open rebellion. 
Our power has been shown by the sup- 
pression of that rebellion in the field; 
we desire to show our mercy, by pardon- 
ing the offences of those who have been 
thus misled, but who desire to return to 
the path of duty. 

“Already in one province, with a view 
to stop the further effusion of blood, and 
to hasten the pacification of our Indian 
dominions, our viceroy and governor- 
general has held out the expectation of 
pardon, on certain terms, to the great 
majority of those who, in the late un- 
happy disturbances, have been guilty of 
offences against our Government, and 
has declared the punishment which will 
be inflicted on those whose crimes place 
them beyond the reach of forgiveness. 
We approve and confirm the said act of 
our viceroy and governor-general, and 
do further announce and proclaim as 
follows :— 

“Our clemency will be extended to 
al] offenders, save and except those who 
have been, or shall be, convicted of hav- 
ing directly taken part in the murder of 
British subjects. With regard to such, 
the demands of justice forbid the exer- 
cise of mercy. 

“To those who have willingly given 
asylum to murderers, knowing them to be 
such, or who may have acted as leaders 
or instigators in revolt, their lives alone 
can be guaranteed; but in apportioning 
the penalty due to such persons, full 
consideration will be given to the cir- 
cumstances under which they have been 
induced to throw off their allegiance, and 
large indulgence will be shown to those 
whose crimes may appear to have origin- 
ated in too credulous acceptance of the 
false reports circulated by designing 
men. 

“To all others in arms against the 
Government, we hereby promise uncon- 
ditional pardon, amnesty, and oblivion 
of all offence against ourselves, our 
crown and dignity, on their return to 
their homes and peaceful pursuits. 

“Tt is our royal pleasure that these 
terms of grace and amnesty should be 
extended to all those who comply with 
their conditions before the first day of 
January next.” 

In all of this we entirely concur, 
The terms of the amnesty are sub- 
stantially those which have alread 
been laid down and acted upon, wit 
the exception of the specification at 
the close. It is not, we presume, 
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intended that any very literal inter- 
pretation should be given to these 
orders, or that the terms shonld be 
very stringently enforced. There 
are so many different shades of guilt, 
even when the offences committed 
may be described by the same words, 
that considerable discretion must be 
given to the local officers. Extenu- 
ating circumstances will, doubtless, 
be taken into consideration; and a 
strong line of demarcation drawn 
between those who have been be- 
trayed into hostility, or complicity in 
hostile acts, and those who have been 
moved to deeds of violence by their 
own active malignity. The mere 
harbouring of murderers may in 
some cases indicate a very minor de- 
gree of guilt. Many have, perhaps, 
had no choice between harbouring 
murderers and being murdered them- 
selves. Others may have been com- 
pelled by ties of kindred to receive 
the worst offenders into their houses, 
not knowing, perhaps, the extent to 
which their guests have committed 
themselves. You may give shelter 
and succour to a murderer, not know- 
ing him to be a marderer; and it 
may be difficult to prove the absence 
of all guilty knowledge. The degree 
of guilt, it is true, may, in some 
cases, be ascertained by judicial in- 
vestigation. But we do not see how 
the solemnity of a judicial trial can 
be accorded to any but the principal 
offenders. We cannot try culprits 
by thousands. In practice, therefore, 
although the spirit of the Proclama- 
tion will doubtless animate all the 
measures of the local government, 
its terms cannot be acted upon with 
much precision; and this, doubtless, 
was ex and desired. A wide 
discretion, indeed, must be vested in 
the Executive. We are not afraid 
that it will be misused. To all but 
actual murderers, whom it would be 
acrime to forgive, the utmost clem- 
ency will, we doubt not, be extended. 
All that we have now to pray for is, 
that the message may be suffered to 
be in fact, as in spirit, a message of 
peace and love; and that the mis- 
guided men who have so long defied 
the British Government, may be 
moved by the to lay down 
their arms and become peaceful sub- 
jects of the Queen. 

Peacefal subjects of the Queen— 
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and with the promise of a bappy 
future before them. “ When, by the 
blessing of Providence,” says the 
Queen, in the concluding passage of 
the Proclamation, “internal tran- 
quillity shall be restored, it is our 
earnest desire to stimulate the peace- 
fal industry of India, to promote 
works of public utility and improve- 
ment, and to administer its govern- 
ment for the benefit of all our sub- 
jects resident therein. In their pro- 
sperity will be our strength ; in their 
contentment our security, and in 
their gratitude their best reward : And 
may the God of all power grant to 
us, and to those in authority under 
us, strength to carry out these our 
wishes for the good of our people.” 
Right noble sentiments right nobly 
uttered. This, then, is the future of 
India. What that country may be- 
come if strength is given to Christian 
men to carry out these royal aspira- 
tions, the imagination can scarcely 
conjecture. The strength that is 
most needed at the outset is “the 
strength of love.” ‘‘ Happy,” it has 
been said, “are they who have not 
the blood of kindred to avenge.” 
We feel, when we counsel forgive- 
ness—nay, indeed, compassion for our 
enemies—that too many who read 
these pages will ask us if we have the 
blood of kindred to avenge. We 
know that it is very hard to forgive 
those who have dyed their hands in 
the blood of our kindred—nay, in- 
deed, of our countrymen and our 
countrywomen, and the little ones 
of whom God’s kingdom is made— 
very hard to love the comrades and 
countrymen of those who have done 
such things; we know that it needs 
such strength as can only be derived 
from above. But there can be no 
happy future for India if Victoria’s 
noble message of peace does not find 
an écho in every English heart. There 
was a time when we were filled with 
apprehension lest a common feeling 
of vunextinguishable hatred should 
take possession of the white man’s 
breast, and every dark face be regard- 
ed for ever as the face of a foe. We 
hope—we believe indeed—that this 
animosity (only rightly, perhaps, to 
be understood appreciated on 
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the spot) is now dying out, It may 
be long before the old feeling of con- 
fidence is restored. Confidence, under 
any circumstances, is “a plant of 
slow growth.” Very slow its revival . 
when it bas once been torn up by the 
roots. But, with God’s help, forgive- 
ness may come quickly—and with 
forgiveness, compassion. We may 
think profitably whether we have 
done all that we might have done to 
dispose the hearts of the natives of 
India towards us—whether we have 
in all respects treated them as men 
and brethren, and fairly entitled our- 
selves to their gratitude and affec- 
tion. We must look humbly at the 
past — hopefully into the future; 
turning the terrible lessons of the 
last two years to profitable account. 
If individual men will not now look, 
in a spirit of toleration and forbear- 
ance, at their responsibilities, Par- 
liament will have legislated in vain— 
the Queen will have proclaimed in 
vain—the new Imperial Government 
will labour in vain. Truly was it 
said the other day by Lord Stanley 
at Addiscombe, that our rule in India 
depends more upon the personal 
character of the few Europeans 
who constitute the dominant race 
there, than on anything in the world 
beside. If in that personal cha- 
racter, hatred and pride—not love 
and reverence—are ‘principal ingre- 
dients, alas for the reign of Victoria 
Beatrix! The people of India are not 
fiends, or wild beasts, or men devoid 
of noble feelings and generous emo- 
tions. Even these recent miserable 
events, which have filled so many 
homes with mourning, have promi- 
nently elicited the good qualities of 
the Indian races, and the good deeds 
of which they are capable. They 
who have risen against us are but 
the few; they who have disg 
their manhood by foul deeds are very 
few. They have been signally chas- 
tised — fearfully cainben Already 
the white man has had his revenge. 
Let us think no more, then, df that 
part of the story, but with one great 
hymn of forgiveness inaugurate the 
new era— Glory to God in the high- 
est; on carth peace and good-will to- 
wards men,” 








